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DOUBLES AND QUITS: A COMEDY OF ERRORS.—CONCLUSION. 


CHAPTER XIL 


“Is this the man? Is’t you, sir, that’ know things? "—Antony and Cleopatra. 4 


In a little street near Covent 
Garden, and after ascending many 
dingy stairs, we arrived at the 
abode of Mr. Finney, and had the 
good luck to find that gentleman 
at home, and in the act of regal- 
ing himself solus with his evening 
meal, He was a short quite elder- 
ly man, of respectable appearance, 
sparing of his speech, and, when he 
did speak, monosyllabic. He had a 
ruminating eye occasionally flecked 
witha ray of fun. He was altogether 
devoid of the “stage business,” 
which the dramatic outsider so often 
affects, and had a disinclination to 
commit himself about trifles that 
might almost have attracted notice 
north of the Tweed. 

“Good evening, sir,” said the 
lawyer, blandly, on entering. 

“Evenin’,”. said Mr. Finney, 
without rising, but staring like the 
sphinx, and inserting a huge wedge 
of soap-like cheese in his mouth, 

“And 4 lovely evening it is,” 
continued the lawyer, cheerily. 

“Aint been hout,” replied the 
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carpenter, thickly, through bis 
cheese. 

“You're Mr. Finney, I think?” 
said my companion. 

“Hivery man ‘as ‘is himpres- 
sions,” said Mr. Finney, washi 
down the cheese with a mount 
of beer, but keeping his winkless 
eye upon us. “ Sometimes they're 
kreck—sometimes not kreck.” 

“‘ Quite true,” smiled my friend, 
humoringly, “but I know you're 
Mr. Finney.” 

“ Why do you ask, then?” 

_ “Only for form’s sake, my dear 
sir.” ; 
“Oh!” and he went on manch- 
ing and staring, like a cow cheWing 
the cud. 


“Mr. Thomas Finney, I may-say,” 
contianrel teh letra 
“Ohi you know that too, do you?” 
“Oh. yes! my dear sir; I know 
that too.” / Tree ie 
“Then you‘don’t want to ask 
me the question, expect?” © «wv 
“No; but I know more about 
you than you think, Mr. Finney.” 
2c 
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“P'raps you’re a hextra clever 
man?” 

“T hope so; it’s my business to 
be clever.” 

“P’raps you know more nor 
there is to know?” 

“Oh no, no!” laughed the lawyer, 
as though much tickled with Mr, 
Finney’s humour; “but I assure 
you we know nothing that isn’t to 
your credit.” 

“Don’t you, now?” 

“Nos indeed, we don’t. You've 
had your misfortunes, of course.” 

“ Of coorse, of coorse.” 

“ But you've got over them all.” 

“ There’s no more a-comin’, then, 
I s’pose?” 

“ My dear sir, let us be serious; I 
am here as a lawyer.” 

“That’s one misfortin I aint got 
over, then.” 

“ Ah! Mr. Finney, I see you’re an 

incorrigible joker, like all you dra- 
matic gentlemen. Will you answer 
an honest man a plain question, 
jokin t, now?” 
: Seieey took a pull at. his beer, 
and feplied, “’Oos: a-jokin’?, I 
aint, nor this ‘ere gent, as I knows 
on, and I’m not aweer as you've 
said nuffink hextray comic. I aint 
larfed, as I knows on. ’Oos a- 
jokin 19” 

“Will you answer a question, 
then?” 

“ T aint on my hoath, I s’pose?” 

“Certainly not; it’s a private 
question—all among friends, I 
only want to see if you can tell me 
something I know all about al- 
ready,” said the lawyer, rather out- 
diploratising himse 

“Ah! I see—it’s a k’nundrum; 
but I give it up—never could make 
neffink, of them.” 

The lawyer looked at me in. de- 


MTT think you-ted) hotter. eck the 


“question a I said; 


“there is no reason why Finney 
should object to answer it.” 
fooMx, Finney looked _ perfectly 


wooden and plecid, and browsed © 


at-his bread and cheese. 
“Well, ‘then, straightforwardly, 
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“Well, then, straykeforwigly, I 
can’t tell you.” 

“That's odd; were you ever 
maried?” 

. Yes, I was,” 

‘A widower, perhaps?” 

Maybe” | 

“You don’t know?” 

“T don’t know, and I don't 
bruise my hoats, and (I , aint: a-goin’ 
to Rosherville, and I don’t know 
who’s Griffiths, and, wot’s more, I 
don’t care; and now, please to tell 
me wot all this ’ere lark is? Wot 
are you comin’ a-nigglin’ and a- 
nagglin’ at me for, and distarbin’ 
me at my wittles? ’Oo are you, 
you white-faced cuss?” The man- 
ner was as calm as ever, though the 
words were strong. ‘I aint a-goin’ 
to sit hargle-barglin’ with you all 
night; my time’s hup—it is. 'Oo 
are you ?”—and he rose. 

“My good sir, in the cause of 
law and justice and humanity, an- 
swer me a question. I’m a lawyer 
~Mr. Wilkin, of Saville Row. I’m 
employed in. a matrimonial, cause, 
A person is suspected of having 
committed bigamy; I believe:the 
proof lies with you. Were | you 
married in 1853 to a woman 
known by the. name of Carlotta 
Seymour?” 

The man’s face blazed. into ,gud- 
den animation. “ Married to, her? 
Yes, I was married. to her, the 
thief! the villain!” and he, went 
on to apply to his spouse a string 
of epithets of more force, than _re- 
finement. ‘‘ And she’s committed 
biggermee, has she ? "Taint a 
‘angin’ bus’ness, I believe—-more’s 
the pity. I'd go a ’undred mile. on 
a donkey to see her.’ung.” ™ 

“No, it’s not a hanging: busi- 
ness; but you were married to, her, 
and could identify her, could, you?” 

“Qouldn’t I, and . wouldn't 1? 
But wot will you, do to her?— 
something hextra salt, eh?” . . 
-“QOh yes! of .cowrse; but ‘our 
main object, in the first. place, is. to 
free a gentleman from his marriage 


ad 
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with her; and, by ‘the by; this’ will 
enable you to x a divorce, and 
marry again. You most marry an 
heiress this time, Mr. Finney, eh? 
Ha! hat” . ‘ 

“Thankin’ you graciously, Tom 
Finney's billycock ‘covers 7. Fs 
family’ and k’neckshuns for the 
fewehure.” 

“Qould you come and assist us 
to identify her to-morrow ?” 

“Come? Slippy. I’m your man,’ 
hanny time and hannyware.” 

“To-morrow at twelve. Will 
ou come to the Grosvenor Hotel?” 

“See if I don’t: But why 'n 
thunder, Mr. Lawyer, coodn’t you 
hout with this at fust, instead of 
hagitatin’ a feller at his wittles? 
I thought you was a deputation 
from John Bright or the People’s 
William to get me to make a speech 
in the Squeer. But I'll come; see 
if I don’t.” 

“Eureka!” cried the lawyer, as 
we left Mr. Finney’s door—“eu- 
reka! the case is virtually com- 
plete, and Captain Burridge. is a 
free man. The identification is a 


certainty, of course, and I only go 


on with it to satisfy Captain Bur- 
ridge’s mind, and enable him _ to 
make his arrangements in advance 
of the legal formalities that may be 
necessary. I shall be at the hotel 
before noon’ to-morrow, and’ will 
bring the lady’s address, Then we 
can go and visit her in a body, and 
give her an opportunity of compar- 
ing the merits of her two husbands 
! hal” 

“ Adolphus, my boy, you're free!” 
I said, on entering the room, where 
I found my friend, now fairly done 
up with auxiety and excitemen 
lying prostrate on a sofa. He stare 
at me in a confused way, as if he 
had been sleeping. 

“What d’ye mean? You've not 
really found the husband?” 

“Real found him.” 

“ And he admits the marriage ?”, 

“Of course he does, and will go 
with us to-morrow and identify the 


woman ; you're free!” 
Burridge rose slowly. ““ Donald,” 
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1 what's 


;” 


he gasped,  I—bless: 
my good ang——. Ho 
this? It’s dark—TI’m » 
and down he fell with a on 
the floor, senseless and 

in a dead faint. <i Wd | 

Now, here was a fellow: Di had 
once looked upon as a mere “natus+ 
consumere - fruges,” — i ble of 
emotion, good-natured from lasi+ 
ness, born bdblazé, “ né fatiqué 
here was this large physical«man 
conducting himself in the’ most ‘ap- 
propriately sensational way; dis¢los-' 
ing nerves, feelings, affections, and 
a power of becoming unconscious 
at the fitting crisis, that would» have 
delighted a dramatic artist.  Ivhad) 
indeed, fathomed Adolphus. before, 
but this last, this fainting phase, 
brought painfully to my mind the 
sufferings the simple patient fellow 
had undergone, not unmingled with 
a thrill of admiration for the manly 
Anglo-Saxon nature disdaining to 
hoist a flag of distress to the world, 
and only betraying, when relief 
arrived, how stern had been the 
orde:il passed through. 

He soon came to himself '“T 
say, Donald, what the deuce do 

ou go knocking a fellow about 
for?” was his first question on 
opening ‘his eyes. “A joke’s a 
joke, but ch? Why? Oh yes! Tre- 
member now—ah!——” and with 
a long gasp of relief he cl his 
eyes and lay back again. I did not 
disturb him. 

It was a happy evening for both 
of us, though little was said on 
either side. rt i 

Adolphus sat plunged in medita- 
tion, but every now and then a ray 
of joy like a sunbeam flashed across 
his : vend, etd a int 

p my hand, and “ God- 
a so much for my own sake, 
old fellow,” he would say— not so 
much for myself as for her. A 
is stronger—he about the wo' 
and has distractions; but a 
—what has a woman got to do but 
ti eeecaes “ae 

{ what lines she’s had 

biel You: ald, for ert 
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It was in vain to disclaim: per- 


sonal merit, and point out that I Lady 


was little more than ‘an accidental 


Well, -Ad Iphus,”-I. said, “th 
ol sai this 
likeness of ours has, I hope, been 
the means of bringing about. your 
i and. you shall thank me 

as much as ever you like—that is, 
thank the likeness, —s it con- 
tinues. to he a good angel, and car- 
ries out in my case the good work 
it-has begun; for if it hadn’t been 
for you and it, you know, I should 
never have met Lady Rose, pro- 
bably.” 

“Carry it out, old boy! Of 
course it will carry it out.” 

“Ah! I’m not sure of that; 
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(April, 


I have nothing ‘positive to. 
Rose may ihave foogetien ah 
about me by this time.” . ooyng, 
“Forgotten all about you!..as if 
any one could forget the best fellow 
who ever walked on the earth! 
Never! IT’ll stake my life on your 
being accepted. If you weren't, 
I'd follow her about the. world 
and give her. no rest. © I’d. haunt 
her Tike a shadow —like some- 
body’s ghost—always saying, ‘Be 
mine! Be mine!’—only I'd. say, 
‘be his, be his!’ of course, you 
know;” and with a hearty laugh 
at this novel specific for securing 
the affections of a young: lady, 
we separated for the night in high 
spirits. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Such then,” said U: 


“as she seemeth here, 


Sach is the face of Falsehood ; such the sight 
Of fowle Duessa, when her borrowed light 
Is laid away, and counterfesaunce knowne.” 


The lawyer was with us next day 
at noon punctually. 

* ab you joy, Captain Bur- 
ridge,” he exclaimed, “ with all my 
heart, I’m sure; the case is com- 

lete, and the identification merely 

ont for your own satisfaction ; 
and it will depend upon yourself 
whether criminal proceedings are 
to be instituted against the lady 
or not.” 

“Oh! hang the proceedings! I 
don’t want a row; let me be quit of 
her, that’s all.” 

* That you shall be, my dear sir— 
that you shall be. You must nerve 
yourself for the unpleasantness of 
confronting her now, however, It 
will be painful, but, like tooth-draw- 
ing,.it will soon be over. You will 
be able to command your feelings, 
‘ eer ; th th ligh 

urridge, with the morning light, 
had arrayed himself anew 3 the 
rofound, stolidity of the heavy 
tr D. he answered the at- 


oon, and 
torney ith ox-like wonder in_his 


eye. “Painful? it’s .the _ jolliest 


—Srenser: Fasrie Queene. 


thing I’ve had to do for seven years, 
I can tell you.” 

“ Delighted to bear you take that, 
view of it, my dear sir; it will be 
well that I accompany you, I sup- 
pose?” +4 

“Oh! certainly, certainly; and 
here comes Mr. Finney, I suppose,” 
as a knock came to the door. 

“A party for Captain Brie 
said the waiter, throwing open 
door; and in walked Mr, Finney, 

“Mornin’, gents hall,” said, he, 
entering slowly, and bearing far in 
front of him, as, if to protect them 
from collisions, a weather-beaten 
chimney-pot hat of colossal dimen- 
sions, and a green cotton umbrella 
in complete harmony with it. “A 
little arter time I am, bnt I’ad to 

iff myself hup a bit arter the shop, 
along o’ goin’ into lady's s'ciety. 


you see.” 

“Plenty. of time, Mr. Finney, 
lenty. of time; won't you, .sit 
own?” said the lawyer... And 
after a good deal of manceuvring 
with his, hat and umbrella, Mr, Fin- 
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ney brigaded them together in’ a 
strongly-intrenched position under 
his ‘chair, and then. coolly ‘survey- 
ed ‘the company with a twinkling 


mi Wich is'im?” he said, at last, 
“@ne on ‘em’s ‘im, in coorse, but 
wich is t’other ? Wich on“’em kem 
tomy shop last night? Blarmed ‘if 
liver see sich a ‘pair o’ Corksican 
Brothers. My guv’nor’d give ’em 
an ‘atfull; see if he didn’t.” 

“This is Captain Bruce, who 
visited you last night," said the 
lawyer; “and this is Captain Bur- 
ridge, whom you're going to miake 
#free man of, Mr. Finney.” 

“My sarvice to you, sir,” said Mr. 
Finney, nodding to Adolphus with 


a comical expression. “Ow’s our 
old ’ooman ?” 

“What do you mean?” said Bur- 
ridge. 


OOw's our wife? We're a joink- 
stock company, aint we? Finney 
& Co.? ’Ow’s our missus, Co.? 
There aint another pardner in the 
consarn, is there?” 

“No, I don’t think 50,” said 
Burridge, stolidly; “but I haven't 
seen Mrs. Finney for six years.” 

“Oh! you split too, did you? 
Now, if I may ax the freedom, wot 
was it?” 

“What?” 

“ Wot was the split-on?” 

“Oh! hundreds of causes, Mr. 
Finney.” 

“Ah! she wor @ One, warn’t she, 
now? She wor a one to worrit the 
‘ind leg hoff a jackass, and, 'scewsin’ 
freedom, she found two on ‘em; 
didn’t she now, Co. ?” 

“That she did, Mr. Finney.” 

“She lived ‘igh, she did,” said 
the carpenter, surrendering himself 
toa train of conjugal reminiscences, 
“She ‘worn't a cheap bargain, no 
‘ow; and livin’’igh gave ’er a nigh 
temper; and the swearink’ of her! 
—horfflef and the lyin’ thief she 
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for cobblin’: and livin’! in 
ditch, and puttin’ a si 
 door— 


hover © 


‘Peter 


“Jest afore we wor married,” he 
went on—“blowed if it don't bust 
me still—she says to me, ‘ Thomas;’ 
says she in her ‘igh way,‘ You must 
‘old up your ’ead after we're ‘mar- 
ried.’ ‘So I will,’ says I; ‘Tallas 
did.’ ‘You must’old it *igher than 
iver now, then,’ says'she; ‘do you 
know what you’re a goin’ to ‘bé, 
Thomas?’ ‘Third a at the 
Surrey,’ says 1; ‘and fuse chop by- 
and-by, please the pigs,’ says I. 
“Gnoble thought!’ says she, 
throwin’ hout her arm; ‘in my 
country, when a princess marries & 
pessink, — pessink becomes a 
prince. You're a-goin’ to bea prince, 
my Thomas,’ says she. ‘In dis- 
guidge, though?’ says I. ‘In dis- 
guidge for the presint,’ says she, 
‘Then they won't go a-prayin’ for 
me with the rest of the royal fam- 
ily, belike?’ says I. ‘Not for the 
presint,’ says she; ‘but by 
you'll get that, and hall other emoiy- 
mints,’ Oh Lor! ‘ow shedid earry 
on—surey-lie?” And Mr. Finney 

unctuated ‘his reflection with ‘a 
ittle laugh. 

“T wor an ‘angin’ horff and hon 
a bit, you see,” he explained; “and 
she thought she’d nail me up and 
screw mé down by makin’ me a 
prince! and arter hall, I was hass 
enough to marry her; but so were 
you, Co., my boy—so’ there’s two 
on us, a Scews my freedom, 
gents hall.” 
~ “ By Jove!” said Burridge, “that 
little game about the Princess is 
Carlotta all over—that identifies 
her; but if'we are going to see her, 
hadn't we better start and get it 
over?” 5 ! , j 


wor! owdaycious, surey-lief! She It was’agreed to, and we ‘started 
wos the Pritciss Pofflepowski in ima of hansoms* for’ Gerard 
her hown right; but in disguidge, 8 » where * the “ joink 


warn’t she? I ’unted u 
por, her father. He ‘ad’ @ fancy 


the Hem- stock 


’ wife was now living. Bure 
ridge’-and ‘the ‘lawyer ‘went in one 
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cab, and Mr. Finney: and I in the 


second, 

» “Qb Ler!” . remarked that gen- 
tleman 
after : b 


as he settled in. his seat, 
reaking. his, nut-brown hat 
ge the roof;—‘Oh Ler! to 
ink of me a-ridin’ in a nandsom 
with a tip-topper in a tagglioni and 
a higlass—oh Lor!” . We pulled up 
at..the, corner of the street. Now 
was the tug of war. 
. We'd better all go into the 
honuse;” said the lawyer; “but Mr, 
Finney can remain outside the room 
till he’s wanted. Tell Mrs, Bur- 
ridge,” he said to, the servant who 
opened the door, “that the solicitor 
would, like to.see -her for a few 
minutes, if she’s disengaged.” Per- 
mission being given, we ascended, 
and Adolphus entered the, room 
first. There was a cry of astonish- 
ment, and as I followed him in, a 
large, flabby; middle-aged woman, 
with a fishy eye, hanging white 
jowlers, and a towzy head of with- 
ered-looking hair, was crossing the 
room in stage-strides, with extend- 
ed arms. 

“Qh; my long lost one!” she 
exclaimed, stopping, however, in 
her march, when saw me, 
“Oh, mee husband of mee youth! 
The quality of merey is not strain- 
ed, it drop-pop-pop ” (she began to 
sob) “pop-eth as the gee-entle 
dee-ew! It blesseth him that 
gives!. It shall bless me! I for- 
give .you, mee erring one! mee 
perr-rodigal! To your place! to 
your home, in mee arms! mee 
Adol-ol-olphus, come!” 

This scene was quite too over- 
powering. I .bit my tongue and 
pinched my arm—hurt myself seri- 
ously, in fact, to suppress the burst- 
ing. laughter. As for Dolly, his 
sense humour was not quickly 
touched; besides, it was different 
for ,him, and he looked phlegmat- 
ically at the woman, and quietly. 
ba ag ay not; = 
down, please. have some. bus- 
iness to talk about; this is my 
solicitor,” 

“You do not come, then, to sue 
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long ke-ruel 


[April, 
for, mer-r-rey, fauna for this 
Mi Beh syle 

Not at all, and, what's 
ou. know I haven't; so please ito 
eave off stage- tricks till we're 


gone.” , 
I, -will 


$e 


¢ Yewely apy a 
not deign,” (with an imperial. sweep 
of the arm); :“to ho so commune 
with you; to the door, sir! ..and 
you, too, myrmidons |,”’ (to the \geli- 
citor and me) “ begone!” . ., . 

‘We'll go immediately, ma'am; 
we just want you quietly to ao- 
knowledge your marriage, to, save 
trouble,” said the lawyer. yn 

“How can I deny it? . His. ker- 
ramping fetters are about «mee 
harrt ; and now, begone!”’ 

“JT mean your previous _mar- 
riage,” said the lawyer, quietly, 

The woman’s eyes dilated; she 
clutched the table, gave a quick 
short gasp, and her suety: com- 
plexion faded (if the word is ad- 
missible) into an ashen hue...’ She 
recovered her _self-possession. al- 
most instantly, however, and. cried 
out,— ya 

“Ab! hal a plot to. rob me,of 
my pittance; in, sooth, ‘tis worthy 
of him.” ) 

“My good madam,” said the 
lawyer, “this is really quite user 
less, We know you were married 
in the year 1853.. Better to ac- 
knowledge it to us- privately than 
go to a court about it with—with 
certain painful results.” ; 

“Tf ts will tear, the gnawing 
secret from my breast—my. outraged 
breast—so be it. A foul mesalli- 
ance I did contract,.in pique, in 
very madness, womanlike, tospite 
a slighting noble—I did mate me 
with a clown.” _ 

“That was in, 53?” said the 
lawyer, his cool dry voice .con- 
trasting. strangely. with the tragic 
rhythm of her sentences, 

“Tn, ’63 it was, but ’54 brought 
healing'on its wings, The monster 
died, and left. me free once more,” 
and she buried ‘her face im; her 
hands. 

“ You're sure he died?” 
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“ Ay, very sure,” she gurgled be- 
tween her hands. 

“His name was Finney, I be- 
lieve?” ; 

_ “Sp are me; suffice it that the 
monster's dead.” 

The lawyer quietly opened the 
door and admitted the carpenter 
Carlotta’s. face continuing burie 
in her hands, Finney’s mouth was 
distended into a wide grin, 

“His name was Thomas Finney, 
carpenter at the Surrey Theatre, I 
think ?” repeated the lawyer, 

“ Ask me. no more,” hissed the 
‘woman ; “ suffice it that the car- 
penter is dead!” 

“The carpenter ‘as hoverlooked 
the succ’mstance if he is,” said 
Finney, in a hollow voice, 

The woman dropped her hands, 
and a real shrick of anguish and 
fear rang through the house. 

“An apparition!” she gasped, 
sitting down and holding her hands 
to her side—‘‘a ghost! he must 
be dead! I swear I thought him 
dead!” and she rocked, herself to 
and fro. “It’s a cheat, a trick, a 
lie; its not the man,” she went 
on wildly. “Who says its .the 
man? who dares to say it’s, he? 
he died in '54.” 

“Well, he must ’ave dug ‘isself 
wp agin, old ‘ooman—that’s all. 

ou recleck you kem to ’is sho 
-55, and got a fippun note — 
him, which it aint costumiary to 
get from any ghosts I’ve heerd tell 
oni and the nex time you kem— 

Pied arter—you wos tight, you 
recleck, and he turned you hout 
and called a peeler; so he wor 
above-ground then, ‘and he’s not 
been a-dyin’ much lately, as he’s 
aweere op, and, wots more, don't 
mean to.” 

“Is that your wife, Mr. Fin- 
ney ?” said the lawyer. 

‘That's the ooman I took for. my 
wife in ’53—worse luck, Lor! but 
she’s haltered since then. More like 
& hox thana hangel now, surey-lie!” 

“T think _ it’s cruel to prolong 


this scene,” said I; “ we're satis- 


fied—let, us go,” 


and starve and imprison her. 


m you 


deapi i b dpeketl, ee with. sod tid 


vd rit win and _ rejoice, 
the downfall offs. miser Og 
I suppose, and set the law on to 





suppose that. she has no fi 
that if she eommitted this 
of the law she wasn’t driven to. a 
by a foolish mad passion for y 

weak dotard that she ae or 

will have no pity, I suppose; weak 

men, when they have .an 
dental triumph, are vindictive, 
flatters them—it makes them 
strong to trample down some 
—and to trample down the 

is thee only chance.” ore 

a ash!” replie Iphus,— 
“these fine words are fn atively 
thrown away upon me. 1 won't 
we on you, but I won't pity 

You never loved me; you 

y a mad passion for my money, 
that was all. I may be weak, but 
not weak enough not to know ‘that. 
As for the law, as far as I am con- 
cerned, it shan’t be let loose, on 
you. You are free to go where you 
please, but I advise you to leave 
this country, as the law may find 
you out without my assistance. » 
you were starving, I might pity 
you; but as I don’t wish to 
you, pw shall have enough to keep 

rom starving—but only from 
starving, That's all.” 

ag: Say, guv’nor, aint you go 

Ce for Llesermuce tas ti 
Mr. Finney, in accents of deep 
appointment. 

“No, no, no,” said the lower; 

“ come ‘away, come away.” ._ 

“Oh Lor! oh Lor! to thi of 
av ’ole blessed day lost for 
It aint friendly of you, Oo.; ane 
now, old man.” 

Disregarding Mr. Finney’s Re 
thetic . remonstrances, we oc: 
miserable woman to herself... 

“T congratulate. you ti J 
tain Burridge,” oan 
and all the more, now pane 


seen the fa have 
been mole ag pes need Tome give 









yourself no further ‘trouble about 
the matter; I will take an opinion 
as to the most proper legal steps to 
pA ge ahd will arrange every- 
thing, if possible, without troubling 
ae again. I understand—par- 

me—ahem!—I understand 
that certain ulterior arrangements 
‘were depending on this most for- 
tuniate discovery; well, the event 
shold ‘be delayed till you hear 
ftom me, but, in the mean time, all 
arrangements can be proceeded 
with. It will be amatter of a few 
weeks at the utmost, and perhaps 
no delay may be necessary. Of 
that I will inform you by letter, 
however, without loss of time. 
And I suppose Thad better arrange 
to have Whytock released from the 


police-office ?” 
“Certainly, if you can manage 
” 


“No difficulty about that; and 
asto the sum of money promised 
pre Captain Bruce ?” 

“Whatever was promised he 
must get, of course; for, no matter 
how, he has been of the utmost 
service, and has earned the money 
according to the contract. Good- 
bye.” 


"“ Adoo, Cap'n,” said Mr Finney; 
“the pardnership’s broke hup. 
Finney & Co.’s took down the sign, 
and if there’s to be no’ laggin’, my 
name’s Walker. "Taint the right 
thing, though, no ’ow; she'll be at 
it agin. I'll ‘ave ‘arf-a-dozen new 

ners. Bettersay ‘lag’ Cap'n!” 

“T don’t ‘think she’s likely to 
find any new victims now, Mr. 
Finney,” said Adolphus; “I think 
we may safely ‘let her alone, But 
you've lost a day’s work for me, and 

ou’ve done me a great service, and 

should like to make you an ac- 
knowledgment: what can I do for 
ou?” 

“Nothink at all, sir; nothink at 
all. But if ever your watchword 
‘appens to be ag T. F.is the 
carpenter to nail the 
paw Mornin,’ gents hall,” and Mr. 

mney stalked gravely down the 
street. . 


“Now, my dear Donald,” said 
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Adotphus -when we were sates 
“now that the curtain’s on eee: 
villany and misery and all the’ rest 
of it, now for happiness. ‘ Strik 
while the iron is hot,’ as the lawyer 
said, You've still got four da 
leave; come along to Aldershot, and 
steer me and yourself to victory.” 

“Ah! to victory! but is it to be 
victory for me? appy events are 
rare enough in the world, but 
coincidences, how often do’ they 
happen ?” ti 

“ What an old croaker you are 
—the moment I begin to be’ jolly, 
you damp it by tumbling into & 
blues. You talk like an 
Donald; you talk as if the whole 
affair was a matter of chance, like 
each of us winning a fortune at 
roulette on the same day. From 
what you told me, Lady Rose’ ds 
good as promised ; and, between you 
and me, you ought to have settled 
it on the spot. If she meant to 
take you, she would have done it 
then as much as now; why didn't 
you speak out like a man?” 

“Mrs. Badger came just as I was 
going to say—to say what I really 
think 1 was going to say.” 

“Why didn’t you say it before 
Mrs. Badger came, then? I’ve often 
heard it said that you clever fellows 
don’t get on half so well with 
women as we thickheads do.’ Upon 
my word, I believe it’s true; and 
I suspect it’s because you crane at 
your fences, and want to take them 
artistically, turning back and back 
for a new take-off, instead of cram- 
ming in the spurs and going slap at 
them, no matter where, never mind 
how, so long as you get over. You 
treat them—women, I mesan—like 
muses, or goddesses, or sylphs, 6r 
scmething, and won’t speak to them 
like human beings. Hang it all! 
they are human beings, you know. 
But courage! Lady Rose Tl 
answer for her.” j 

semper 


“Varium et mutabile 

“Oh! bother the dead lan- 
guages! keep your spirits up, ‘and 
don’t let us spend the night talking 
metaphysics in Soho, Come on.” 








oe ad 


i A i ee a ee 
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be t j Sara 14s ORE T HS 

1S Wag? hoe anor 

One rose, but one by those fair fingers cul’ j “ase ts, 
Were worth ab kisses pressed on ; sey okie 
Less exquisite than thine.” , woth 
—TENNyYs0N. ings : 


We spent that evening together 
in the room in the Barracks at 
Aldershot, where Burridge and I 
had, some three months before, first 
formed our momentous acquaint- 
ance. “ What an age it seemed!” 
was the idea that occurred to both 
of us; “ And ‘to think,” said Dolly, 
“that we should have only known 
each other three months! Wonder- 
ful, isn’t it? considering that, Pll 
be bound, there are no two fellows 
such pals in camp, or-anywhere.” 

“Human life is properly to be 
measured by a reference to the 
number and intensity of our emo- 
tions, rather than by any arith- 
metical computation of days and 
years,” said I, sententiously. 

“Now that’s the kind of thing 
—I'll be bound that’s exactly the 
kind of aggravating thing—you go 
saying to Lady Rose. Why, my 
dear fellow, it’s enough to frighten 
the Pope. Please stow away all 
that sort of nonsense in your port- 
manteau till after to-morrow, or woe 
betide you. And, talking of to- 
morrow, Donald, what is our scheme 
our plan 0! attack ?” 

“Wel, there are two or three 
things to be taken into considera- 
tion. The ladies are both at the 
Hermitage, you're certain?” 

“ Quite.” 

“Tt won’t do to take Miss Rich- 
mond too much by surprise, you see. 
She must be prepared for it gently.” 

“Ab! who's to do it?” 

“T was thinking of a little ‘plan; 
if you approve of it, I think it 
would suit all parties concerned 
very well, It is, that we should 
both go over to F—— in the morn- 
ing, but that you should wait at the 
hotel, while I go to the house, see 
Lady Rose, tell her all about’ it, 
and consult with -her as to the best 


means of breaking the news to’ 
cousin’; and then, when the fi 
moment arrives, we shall send” for 
you, and introduce the hero on “to 
the stage.” _- 
* Ah I ee em Donald; 
you're a d. ou're going’ to 
take our little affairs as a text, and 
preach your own sermon on it, 
a practical application; but, with 
all my heart, provided the sermon 
isn’t too long, and you don’t keep 
me waiting an age outside paradise. 
Success to the sermon, old boy, and 
I’m sure it will be successful.” 
When we separated for the night, 
I perceived that my feelings closely 
resembled those of another night 
when I believed myself to: be ap- 
proaching the crisis of my, fate, I 
perceived that I was going to be 
troublesome, so I shook myself to- 
gether, and said, ‘No good tor- 
menting yourself—hopes or feats 
will be certainties to-morrow, for 
to-morrow ‘the die’ shall be cast}” 
and, so saying, I tumbled into bed, 


grateful for an overpowerin 
tigue which I felt sure wold belt 


fa- 
. g 
immediate sleep and escapé from 
thought. And sleep did come, but 
it came wild and feverish, as om the 
memorable night after my intro- 
duction to Lady Rose. 

Vivid images ‘and visions,” sug- 
quant by a medley of hopes and 
ears, and coloured by the strange 
events of the last three days, chased 
each other about my brain, inter 
changing and blending with a mar- 
vellous rapidity. y 

Now there was a vision of a fair 
face smiling. gently upon me—a 
vision of a fair hand offering me a 
promised guerdon—a. vision of 
fair form dI felt'a beat- 
ing heart that required no other 
voice to give ite happy verdict. 
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Anon the same fair face, bright 
with mischievous mirth, and a 
musical voice that rang out elfin 
laughter, and cried “ Tco late; the 
chance was thine, but, now tis mine 
—the roses all are dead,” | Through 
the livelong night _ this. infernal 
jingle held possession of my fevered 
brain,, Now. and then I woke up, 
and, .as if to exorcise the demon 

ing the evil refrain, roared 
out,‘ To-morrow the..die shall be 
cast.” In vain—back it came, 
spoken now by Burridge, now by 
oe tg now, by Lady Rose, It 
Was set, to music at last, and Tom 
Finney and Bill Whytock sung it 
over, a pot-house table, to the air of 
the “ oe ’ Waltz,” clinking their 
glasses and waving long white clay 
pipes to the time, while the irresis- 
tible .Kartoffel of Bagdad danced 
strenuously in the midst,— 

“With a hip, hip, hip, hurrah! 

They're desd, tay'te dead, 
They're dey—dey—dead, 
The Roses i” 


At last I woke up to find my friend 
standing by my, bedside. 

“What are you holloaing at?” 
he inquired, ‘“ Who's dead?” 
..‘ They .are—the Roses—all of 
them!” . I replied, dimly, “ Ob! 
hang it! I forgot. I must have 
been. dreaming—such abominable 
dreams, too, Is it. time to get up?” 

- Pesan get... It’s eight o’clock. 
You look as if you’d been dissipat- 
ing ;. jump. into your bath—sharp. 
pte ot what’s before us. It's 
a glorious morning.” .. 

_ dt. was.indeed a glorious morn- 
ing, and if bright skies are happy 
omens, better omen I, could not 
wish... Thinking, on this wise, I 
could: not help. murmuring, as we 
rode. along on our way to F——.. 

at the whining fields; 


rom 
Go not, happy day, 
"Tilt the meclden ‘yields. 


When the ha e8 
Falters from her lips, 

Pass, and blush the 
-O’er the blowing ships, 


‘Till the Bed man dance ——” 


are dead 
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Adolphus, up to this point, had 
regarded me with mute di 
bation, but here he broke in,— 

‘Oh Donald! for heaven's. sake 
step. if that's the key you're in, 
it’s all up; lay all that sort of thi 
aside, and put the spurs in, or 
know one Red man who won't 
dance to-night.” alt 

“Don’t be afraid, old. boys, Tl 
be pradent, and, as you say, ‘ 
the spurs in,’ I suppose te a 
never been along this road Before, 
Adolphus?” pre 
_ “To tell. you. the truth, then,,J 
have. I didn’t go as long as. you 
were here;,I didn’t think it right, 
But after you were away, I could 
not stand the kind of feeling of 
being cut off from. her altogether-+ 
you were a kind of link, you know 
—-so I rode over one evening and 
put up my horse, and cruised. about 
til I found the Hermitage, and 
since that I’ve been over there 
every evening. I’ve been leading 
an owl’s life; my life hasn’t begun 
till twilight for the last month, 
I know all the windows, .and ‘all 
the family moves. Sometimes,I 
was in luck, and saw Mary before 
the drawing-room blinds were 
down; sometimes it was, only her 
shadow I saw, but that was always 
something. etimes a thing: that 
looked like a big. cauliflower, Jrom 
its shadow, used to be im the. win- 
dow all the evening, nodding .and 
waggling itself up and down, - I 
found out at last that.it was. Mrs, 
Badger’s head, asleep; and how.J 
used to grind, my teeth. when.J 
saw it was going to be a cauliflower 
night! Once, and only once,; the 
two girls came out in the moon- 
light, and walked on the grass..in 
front. I was screwed im, between 
a tree and the wall, and could see 
them. safely, She was, looking 
glorious.” 

“ Which of them?” | I. cried, 


eagerly. we as 

se Which of them? hal .hal hal 
—I like that, Well, both, of them, 
of course, but I had only eyes, for 
one, and.I saw, she had on the 
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locket—saw Pom with my own eyes. 


That was 4 ni for me. 
One night they omrett < af —y - B 


room: window open, There was 
music first, and then talking; and I 
thought I would like to hear’ her 
yoice, so I got om ‘the wall..and 
crept. close up to’ the house, and 
was hearing her splendidly, when 
somehow I slipped and.,fell off 
into a bush with an awful cragh. 
Luckily I was hurt, and Jay still, 
for, in a moment. after, an old 
fellow put his head out and | hol- 
loaed, ‘Who. was. there?’ .and 
‘That he was going to fire,’ and 
‘That he saw me perfectly well, 
and I had better give myself, up 
before he drilled a hole in me,’, I 
deuced near did give’ myself up, 
but I didn’t; and the old fellow, 
who hadn’t seen me a bit, got 
tired by degrees, and went away. 
I got a fright, but I had heard her 
voice ; and that was my best night, 


“This is the first view we get of 

the place,” said I, drawing rein, as 
we reached the top of the long hill. 
“There it is!” and I recognised 
with a thrill of blissful recollections 
the dark wood that encompassed 
the town. 
--The roses of the early summer 
had faded from the hedgerow—the 
roses that, for me, had lifted up 
their voices and spoken; but fresher 
than ever was their revelation now. 
And \‘there is a Rose,’ thought: I, 
‘that blooms all the year. round; 
courage, she -shall be: minel’ 
“Come. on, Aidolphus, quicker, 
and let. us get rid_of suspense,’ 

We galloped along the turf.-till 
we reached the outskirts ofthe 
town; and. I then said, “ Ride on 
now, Adolphus, and go quickly 
past the house; I'll come or send 
for you when you're wanted,” 

“Good luck! good speed! and 
don’t keep me long waiting, for I’m 
an impatient beggar,” he replied, 
and clattered away up the street. 

I gave him a  sbort, start, .end 
then, literally following his: often- 
repeated advice, I “put the spurs 
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that, when the ‘Noe at 
it, hejwould say, “ ‘ofies 
home,” : ew 
, Not, so, however ; the man. wel 
comed me: with. broad grin, wid- 
ened, doubtless, by the memorp of 
frequent largesses, and).a. “lively 
sense of benefits to come.” — 
He informed me that, bis ome 
was gone to town as. usual, 
Mrs. Badger ~~ a= in the 
ony-carriage,” but young 
ladies were, he believed, within— 
would I walk, up? I .wouldand 
did—and marched into the :draw- 
ing-room in a state of — des- 
peration. 
It was em “Pl on and:eee 
for the ladies,” aid the man, po 
In a couple of . a 
seemed as many hours—an even 
which I had mastered, with Times! 
gy’ a fact from ‘The, 
Foster's Mountain 
> the only 
sane man should think of; inthibing 
a _ pee a 
“ Miss, Mary gone. a walk, 
’ he said; “but her ladyship” 
I "thought the villain’s eyes. twink- 
led) “is in the garden; will’ you 
Laoag eri ony or shall I: let 
a, ladyship, know you're tere, 
sir? te 
“Oh! T'll ‘go -to the » wenden, 
certainly,” said I; ; and 
flattered myself my tone Sone care- 
less and jaunty. a “— the 
very opportunity requ was 
beautiful, It was “ns mee 
luck. There was a —— sin 
it,a——. And yet I foundimyself 
— the - age e route.to 
ne in behind; trees, 
and, act, pot, aoe sn myself 
more like ‘a footpad than an ardent 
lover hastening to pay his |devoirs, 
Confound it! why. Phadn't I .Bur- 
ridge’s facility, who proposed when 
he didn’t want to propose-——-when 
he had no right to propose? . 





The garden, ‘however, was inex- 
orably but two acres in extent, so 
pr I went aw r, Or 

eres Lady tree, I must elearly fall in 
with Rose before long. “ For- 
ward, craven!” I muttered to my- 
self; anid started off slowly and 
warily down a path which, leading 
to *the hotbeds and ‘the depot of 
na debris, was least of all 
likely to lead me to the fair object 
of my mission. 

The stern reader will perhaps 
sayy What an ass!” Well, it is 
easy to say,“ ass;” but wait till 
Hand ve tried it yourself, and if -you 

ve, and still’ say “ ass,” all I can 
say is, you must either be a heavy 
dragoon, or admit that the same 
popes ‘was ‘once applicable to your- 


_* all this as it may, I had only 
gone @ few yards down the path, 
when—— 

“Qaptain Bruce! it is Captain 
Bruce!” cried: a ‘musical voice, 
which, however, seemed to set a 
thousand wild bells jangling in my 
head. I started and turned, and 
there, ‘a little off the path, beside a 
plot of standard roses; in the act of 
tending them, stood their patron 
saint —‘beautiful » as ‘some poet’s 
dream of the Golden Age — the 
Lady Rose herself. 

“This is indeed a-surprise!” she 
said; advancing, and shaking hands 
with me; “and where have you 


dropped from ? ” 
“Brom Aldershot,” I. ‘replied, 


feeling stunned and stupid; “for a 
few days.” 

“Oh! my uncle never told us 
fe were coming for a visit; he has 
n Fone it for a surprise, I 


nL b beg your 
come for a visit, I'm sorry'to say.” 
. “T thought you Said you had 
come for a few days.” « 

“Po Aldershot, 7 ioe 

“Oh! well,it is very kind of you 
to'come over to see us; I’m afraid 
my aunt is out, but if you can stay 
for luncheon, I think ree will see 
her; she will be back, [ think. My 


rdon, I have not 
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uncle is in London, of ‘courses: 
will be very comyto have make 


A sort of chill fell ‘upon me’ . 
these words—at this suggestion ‘of 
its being possible for me to: bevat 
Aldershot without coming over 
see her—of its being possible for 
me not to stay for luncheon—of its 
being possible for me not to see ‘her 
uncle; there was a matter-of-fact. 
ness about it that damped met 
almost piqued me—I who had pie- 
tured myself as being there without 
intermission, from morn to d 
eve, for the next three days. 

“T hope your uncle and aunt aré 
very well?” I said, in a damped 
voice. 

“ Very well, thanks.” 

“ And your cousin ?” 

“Extremely so; better than: ahs 
has been all this summer, I’m hap- 
py to say, and in great ‘spirits at 
the prospect of her trip to Ireland: 
Papa arrives to-night, you must 
know, to take us both back with 
him the day after to-morrow.” 

“Oh!” thought I, it’s all up, 
then. She is perfectly happy, that 
is clear, and her cousin has got 
over the Burridge-disappointment; 
I might as well have stayed away: 
Burridge and I are both done for— 
both of us.” 

“ And you are glad to go backres 
Ireland, Lady Rose?” I said, ina 
hollow voice. 

“Glad? of course I am; I am 
very fond of my uncle and aunt 
very; but I confess I was getting 

ust a little tired of ' this* place. 
hen, you know, I have domestie 
affections, and a great many” bro- 
thers and sisters to exercise themt 
on, and all my friends are on the 
other side of the channel; and I’m 
atriotic, and fond of the Green 
sle, particularly at this time “of 
year, when the gay season is going 
to begin; and—and I don’t like 
stagnation, and one does begin to 
feel a little like a vegetable, after 
three or four months of an Hnglish 
village ; so, altogether, I am quite 
pleased, as you may imagine.” 
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Her airy volubilit ign gay man- 
ner completely ¢ me. 

(How is <a Captain sel 

tree?” she went on, 

mi D—n dear Captain Cross 
I _, thought,—commanding moa 
however, to reply that the pony's 
health was good, 

“Have you many nice rides near 
—near—where you are now ?” 

She didn’t even know where I 
was quartered, then! Oh,miserable 
fool that I had been! 

“No,” I replied, almost savagely, 
“there is nothing nice there, 
loathe it—it’s worse even than 
Aldershot!” 

She started, and looked at, me 
quickly, changing colour; she saw 
something was wrong, t suppose, 
and said gently, “I didn’t know 
you disliked Aldershot so much,” 

Now was my chance—now, now, 
now: but no, I was dashed—I had 
no., spring left. in me—no rally 
(callme an ass, now, if you like)— 
and only answered coldly, “ Alder- 
shot is not generally liked in the 
army, you know.” 

“So I believe.” 

Then we were both silent, and 
walked on round the garden; on— 
on. 

The dismal silence continued, 
Lady Rose began to look offended— 
did look offended. As for me, I 
was as savage as a bear. Our pace 
quickened as our tempers rose, I 
suppose, and at last we simultane- 
ously awoke to the fact that we had 
walked twice round the garden, at 
the.rate of four and a half miles an 
hour, without speaking .a word 
The situation was sufficiently ludi- 
crous, but I, at least, was in no 
laughing humour; and Lady Rose 
only said, “ As we are not walking 
for a wager, Captain Bruce, suppose 
we go a little slower, unless, per- 
haps, you're tired, and would like 
to go into the house.” 

“Thanks, .no,” I said, “not at 
all; but I’m afraid I am not a very 
amusing companion, Perhaps I had 
better relieve you of my stupidity 
and go back to camp.”, 
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“I don’t »know what has :hap- 
pened, I’m sure,” cried Lady Rose, 
in atone of zeal, distress. “(You 
seem to. be offended with. me; what 
have I done ? We used to be friends ; 
tell me what I have done.” 

Her voice was kind and. gentle 
again, and her manner was an pny 
branch in itself; and I replied, mol- 
a ra papel F aye 

“Nothing at assure \you: 
I'm stapid I know. I’m itated 
in. fact, because I haye come to te 
you something that—that agitates 


I me, and will agitate you,” 


Again the bright colour, flushed 
into her face, and her, eyes..beeame 
larger and more lustrous. ag she 
looked fixedly at me for one mo- 
ment, and then drooped. them, 
speaking not a word, 

“Do you remember our last con- 
versation, Lady Rose?” said, 
after @ pause, 

“Yes, I remember it,” she said, 
still looking down, and; spealsing 
very low. 

“Then—then I have come to tell 
you what I suppose will now be.in- 
different to your cousin, however.” 

“Oh! what, is that?” she. .cried 
eagerly. 

‘I suppose,” I continued, in a 
voice of the deepest gloom—“I sup- 
pose the delicate matter of which 
we spoke is now quite uvinterest- 


ing to her?” sy 
yp meterpating to her?,..Why 
so ” 

It might haye puzzled. the Seven 
Sages, certainly, to tell how L,had 
arrived at that conclusion, and I 
replied, somewhat abashed,— 

“No matter ; I had fancied 80, 
I cannot tell why.” 

“Uninteresting to her! No, it 
is everything to her. She has been 
be her troubles beautifully, 
indeed—with a wonderful pesvenens 
and latterly she ‘has, 
more hopeful and cheerful ; but “ 
am convinced—I know—that all 
the happiness of her life is bound 
up in this sad mysterious affair. 
lo you any ray of hope to give 
her ?—to give us?” 
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“Not a meré ray of hope, Lady 
Rose—I ‘have come’ to annotice 
the’ full sunrise of their happiness. 
The clouds are dispelled; the diffi- 
eulties have faded away. “They are 
free |! ” 

“Free! and you have done this? 
you?’ Oh, ‘Captain Bruce! what 
shall I do? what: shall I say to 
you? This is too much happiness 
—but how? ‘Tell mie, oh, tell me 
again, that it is so!” 

“Tt is so, indeed, Lady Rose; 
and a great happiness it is to me 
to know it is''so,"ahd to bring you 
the news. I have been an instru- 
ment, certamly, and, I need not 
say, @ zealous one; but we have 
more ‘reason to thank the extra- 
ordinary likeness between Captain 
Burridge and myself, than anything 
else! TF‘ Have much to thank that 
likeness for ; ‘but will you sit down 
here in the shade, and I will tell 

ou?” 

And I told her the whole story, 
and I made it as long as possible; 
and I would have liked to tell her 
it‘over and over again, that I might 
have sat and looked into the heaven 
of ‘her ‘face, seen her bright eyes 
beaming with happiness and ex- 
citement, and heard her sweet voice 
breathing praise and gratitude ‘to 
me 


In vain were all my disclaimers. 
I was the deliverer—the good an- 
gel—and none but I. I had saved 
her cousin—I had saved my friend. 


It ‘was noble’ of me. She would 
néver forget it all her life; and so 
I found myself the hero of the 
hour. 

“But,” she said, suddenly, “we 
ought te go in and tell Mary, ought 
we not?” 

Then I told her that Burridge 
was in the town, and waiting to be 
sent for. 

“Shall we,” I said, “let him be 
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his’ own herald, and téll ‘ther him- 
self that their troubles are over?’ ” 
*It’ would be delightful—it 
would be more’ than acta; 
but no; I‘fear it might be* too 
much for her. “Yow shall go and 
bring ‘him, and I will’ preparé hér, 
I am ina fever of curiosity to see 
him’; is he really 80 like you?” 
“Yes, Lady Rose, he is really so 
like. We shall be obliged to tie 
ribbons of different colours on our 
arms, or you ‘will be mistaking 
us.” i i | 
“T don’t believe F shall.” ' : 
“What colour shall Captain Burs 
ridge have?” . 
“Qh! he must wear Mary’s 
colour, of eourse—blue.” 
“And I, Lady Rose? what shall 
TI have?” as. ; 
“Oh! you must study ‘your own 
taste,” she said, blushing. 
“Then it shall be rose!” I cried.” 
“T don’t admire your taste; 
come, let us go and make Mary 


happy.” 

‘Not yet, Lady Rose,—not yet, 
I implore you! Look at this—this 
withered flower. You gave it to 
me—you gave it tome. It is dead 
and withered now ; but with it oe 

ave me a hope that is full of life 

y hope has lived on these’ dead 
leaves, and I on it. Do you re 
member your promise?” 

“T—I promised you—a flower,” 
she faltered, looking down; “and 
you shall have it. ‘ You shall choose 
one for yourself.” 

“And when I choose it—and my 
choice is easily made—1 shall read 
its language as your own; I said I 
would—I warned you that I would. 
Give me that rosebud in your hand} 
dear Rose, and say’ I may.” Rose 
turned away her beautiful head; 
the hand that clasped the rosebud 
fell by her side, but gently yielded 
up its treasure. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


“ There’s a double sweetness in double ymes, 


And a double at whist and a 


‘Times 


In profit are certainly double. . 
By doubling, the hare contrives to 
And all seamen delight in a dowbled Cape 
And a double-reefed topsail in trouble. 
But double wisdom and pleasure and sense, 


Beauty, respect, stre' 
Through whatever 


comfort, and thence 
¢ list discovers, 


They are all in the double blessedness summed 


Of what. was formerly dou 


The marriage of two true lovers.” 


The sun passed away from over 
the great elm-tree under which we 
sat—pas:ed away and far down on 
his westward journey—and still we 
did not move, or mark the flight of 
time. These moments that come 
but once a life—moments in hours, 
and hours in moments—are isolated 
by emotion from the rest of exist- 
ence. In them, and in them alone, 
are the two consenting ‘souls cut off 
from all else besides. For them 
time stands still, the past and the 
future are annihilated, memoriés 
and hopes and fears are dead, so 
intense, so exquisite this concentra- 
tion on the present, 

Poor Mary! Poor Adolphus! 
What were their waitings, their 
anxieties, their joys to us? All 
forgotten. That engrossing solici- 
tade for them, what had become of 
it, then? Was it only a veil that 
had taken the shape of the covered 
statue—cast aside, forgotten, and 
neglected when the hour had come 
and the revelation had been made? 
It looked too like it. Hours had 
passed, and I ain sure the pair of 
whom we had made such a tragedy 
had never crossed the thoughts of 
either, 

“Upon my life, now, it’s trué, 
my little darlingnever slept a 
wink—coultin’t, you know—hated 
everything—hated everybody—hat- 
ed myself—like poison—looked at 
my Fes: now and then—thought 
I'd shoot myself, you know— didn’t 
though—because I thought, while 
there's life there’s hope—some- 
thing’s safe to\‘turn ‘up, and T'll 
marry my little angel after all.” 


—THoop. 


These were the first sounds’ from 
the outer world that broke ‘upon 
our reverie, We started up.’ «" 

“ What is that?” cried Rose,” ~ 

“Hush! look,” I said, “we are 
forestalled;” for there, on’ the other 
side of a tall row of shrabs béhind 
our resting-place, slowly 
down the walk, were Burridge : 
Mary. His arm was’ round’ her 
waist, and her bright sanny’ face 
was looking up into his with am ex- 
pression of ineffable contént.” ~~ 

“We must have been here for 
hours,” I said, “although it’ Seems 
but a moment. "We ‘had f 
all about our poor’ friends, t 
a shame! but all’s well that’ ends 
well, and I daresay they will easily 
forgive us.” : 

“He is not a bit like you;”’said 
Rose; “and I shall quarrel with 
any one who says he is. His ‘vdice 
is so slow and drawling, too. "I 
don’t think I am going to ‘be very 
fond of him, do you know.: I’ won- 
der how he found his' way in.”” 

“ He has been giving you a dilent 
serenade every night for the last 
month—a song without words 
without an air either, by the by ; 
so he knew his way as well as 

0.” ¥ 

“Oh, the horrid prying creature?” 
-“Yet I would have doné” the 
same in his place; and when ‘you 
found it out, you would have for- 
given me, would you not?” * ~ 

“ Perhaps.” s 

At this moment (both her hands 
were in mine, and—well; never 
mind) I was aware of a fig- 
uré that looked for a moment 





through the bushes, gave a slight 
scream, and vanished. 

“My aunt!” cried Rose. “ Dread- 
ful! what will she think?” 

“She won't have long for reflec- 
tion, at any rate; in half. an. hour 
we will unfold the dreadful : tale. 
And now I wish you would take me 
to the greenhouse where I was with 
you the first day, when you gave 
me the geranium, you remember. 
I want to compare my present feel- 
ings with my past, to look at the 
rosebud and think of the geranium. 
By. .the by, that flower made me 
very unhappy. Why did you give 
it to me? and why did you laugh 
so?” 

‘Never mind, I am never going 
to smile again; and I think what 
you have done to-day justifies the 
gift. Do you know, you have lost 
all my respect. now, and actually 
forfeited your national character.” 

“ How?” 

“ Why, you have committed your- 
self.” 

“ And you have become a Scotch- 
woman to-day, d'avance.” 

“T don’t. see it.” 

“ Yes, you have—you gave me an 
indirect answer.” 

“ Shall I retract it?” 

And, thus talking and laughing, 
we passed into the greenhouse, 
where we had not long been when 
we heard voices outside. 

* Bless me, Badger! is that you?” 

“ Yes, Mrs. Badger, me it is.” 

“Oh Lord! I've got such a 


“So have I; what's turned you 
u Md 

“Oh heavens! such a surprise— 
such a——. Oh Lor! that Cap- 
tain Bruce, what do you think? 
under. the elm-tree, there—over 
there—go and look at them. He 
and Rose—such goings on! Kiss- 
ing, Badger !|—kissing, I declare!” 

‘Bruce and who?” roared 
Badger.” 


““ ase.” 

“Rose! nonsense—you're dream- 
ing. yWhy, down there, beside the 
waterfall, I'll be hanged if he isn’t 
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there, this blessed minute, with 
Mary! and as for kissing and hug. 
ging, isn’t he just?” 

“ But it wasn’t Mary.” 

“But it was, and it wasn’t 
Rose.” 

“But it was.” 

“Then all I’ve got to say, old 
lady, is, that you’d better make 
yourself scarce, or he'll be at you 
next; nothing will stop a fellow 
of that sort if he once begins.” 

I thought this a good moment 
for a coup de thédtre; so, taking 
Rose by the hand, I led her out, 
and confronted the old couple, 

“ Here he is,” shouted Badger. 

“Here I am, Mr. Badger; how 
are you? here's ‘the impostor; 
how are you, Mrs, Badger?” 

“ Wh-wh-wh-what does it m 
sir?. What are you up to? what's 
your game, eh, sir?” stammered the 
stockbroker. 

“Matrimonial, Mr. Badger; we're 
engaged to be married,—wish us 

“The devil! to how many. of 
them are you engaged?” ; 

“Only to one. Lady Rose has 
made me very happy; I’m quite 
satisfied with one, I assure you.” » 

“Very moderate, I’m sure, And 
the other, sir?. what the devil do 
you mean to do with her? J saw 
you—with my own eyes—at the 
waterfall—_ten minutes ago—what 
is she to be? A spiritual wife is 
it, or what? Mind you this aint 
Mormon country. Explain your- 
self. sir.” 

“So I will, in three words: the 
happy man at the waterfall is my 
double.” 

“Whew!” whistled Badger,. in- 
credulously; “and you carry out 
your resemblance by both getting 
engaged to be married on the same 
day—in the same garden—to first 
cousins—he to a he never saw 
before. It won't .wash, sir! it 
won't wash!” 

“Nonsense, uncle,” said 
“listen to Captain Bruce; 
tell you the story.. Do, 
quickly.” 


Rose; 
soit, 
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“Phe story is rather a lon 
and rather an intricate one, but 
will give it you as shortly as I 
can, so that you may at least un- 
derstand that I’m not a Mormon.” 

And sol did, the worthy couple 
all agape the while, and Mr. Bad- 
ger shaking, ‘rom time to time, the 
framework of the greenhouse, with 

rtentous cataracts of laughter. 
When my little resumé was con- 
cluded, there was quite a tableau ; 
Mrs. Badger embracing her niece, 
and weeping great round East-end 
tears of happiness and excitement. 
Again and again were her brawny 
arms tossed into the air, and again 
and again was poor Rose enveloped 
in their constrictorial circle. As for 
Badger the exuberant—my arms, 
wrists, and hands still feel stiff and 
sore when I think of the worthy 
fellow’s congratulations. He lit- 
erally put me on the rack, only 
pausing now and then to cheer 
away like a whole election mob. 

“There’s no other fellow,” he 
cried, “no other fellow I should 
have liked half so well. I wish 
you could marry ’em both; you 
deserve them both—don’t he, Mrs. 
Badger—don’t he?” 

“Qh! Mr. Badger,” I cried, “you 
are far too flattering; you have 
been so kind to me ail along, that 
I never can sufficiently thank you; 
and now, if anything can add to my 
great happiness, it 1s this crowning 
kindness of yours— this hearty 
welcome.” 

“You deserve it, my boy—you 
deserve it. John Badger is not the 
man to give it if you didn’t. But, 
I say, what kind of a fellow is 
Number Two? Candidly, now, aint 
he a bit of a flat?” 

“He’s the best fellow in the 
world, and you'll like him far 
better than me,—but holloa! hush! 
here they come;” for at this mo- 
ment Burridge and Mary hove in 
sight. They did not observe us 
at first, but when they did, Mary 
started and stopped; Durridge, on 
the contrary, merely withdrew his 
arm with great deliberation from 
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her waist, and employing the hand 
so dontgugea in thine Bie eyeglass 
in his eye, advanced with perfect 
sang froid, stolidly regarding our 


groap. 
“He's a cool hand, anyhow,” 
muttered Badger. ¥ 

I went forward and shook hands’ 
with Mary, whispering “a thousand 
congratulations ;” then turning, ‘T 
said, “Mr. Badger, let me 
to you my double, Captain Bur- 
ridge.” 

“Glad to see you again, sir,” 
said Badger, “although” (with a 
twinkle in his eye) “I saw you 
only half an hour ago down by the 
waterfall. I saw you, though you 
didn’t see me, I'll be bound, eh? 
ha! ha!” 

“Can’t say I did,” replied the 
unabashed plunger. “Saw you the 
other night, though—rather too 
much of you, in fact; you were 
anxious to see me, too—drill a hole 
in me, you know—haw! haw! Didn't 
see me, though, I'll be bound; 
banger of yours that—couldn’t, 
you know, cause of the bushes 
— haw! haw!” 

“How? what? are you the fel- 
low who smashed my white rhodo- 
dendron? Oh Mary! you sly little 
cat! and I'll be bound you were 
out on the tiles after him.” 

“Come now, Mr. Badger, om 
my honour, now, too bad that. 
knew nothing about it; I was 
cruising on my own hook.” 

“Really, uncle, I’m quite inno- 
cent, I assure you.” 

“Tl forgive you, I'll forgive 
everybody, I'll forgive everything! 
Come and kiss your old unele, pon 
cat—and Burridge, your hand. I've 
heard your story; it’s a queer one.. 
I think you're a good fellow,# 
little soft, though, eh ?—aint you a 
leetle bit soft, now? But you're '# 
cool hand—I like a cool on eae: 
nothing pays so well in $ 
Did you ever think of going into. 
the city, Captain ?” oS eae 

“Yes, once I did,” said the 
Dolly ; “and I got a map and things, 
and took best advice, you know;. 


2p 
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but I was obliged to hire a com- 
missionnaire at St. Paul's to take me 
back to the club.” 

“Haw! haw! haw!” roared 
Badger, in high glee. “You are a 

hang it! I like you; give me 
your hand again. I suppose I may 
congratulate you?” 

“Oh! of course, of course; it’s 
all settled—week after next, aint 
it, Mary ?” 

“Now, Adolphus!” remonstrated 
Mary. with a blush. 

“Well, well, it'll all be in good 
time,..no doubt,” said Badger. 
“Ah! you two Captains are amaz- 
ingly like, certainly; I’m not sur- 
prised I didn’t know the difference, 
though I met you once, Captain 
Burridge—don’t you remember ?— 
at old Timbrel’s, at Manchester.” 

“TI remember the old buffer, and 
meeting a lot of other —— ” 

“Qld buffers there, you mean, 
Well, I was one of them ; but you're 
fatter than our Captain, and not so 
good-looking—are you, now?” 

“Oandidly, I think I am, now; 
and so does Mary, I know.” 

“But Rose doesn’t, and Bruce 
doesn’t, and I don’t.” 

“Ah! I must get Mrs. Badger to 
go in for me, then.” 

“But we should want a casting 
vote, so let us give it up, and come 
along to dinner, and let’s be jolly; 
ten dozen of champagne, and twen- 
kf dozen of ‘twenty port ’—that’s 

e programme! Hip, hip, hurrah!” 
And so eximus omnes, Dolly re- 
marking to me. “Couldn’t wait all 
night, you know, in that fusty oid 
inn—thought I’d better just come 
and settle it myself; so I did.” 

“And you're not savage at me?” 

“Savage! a little child might 
play with me.” 

Badger was one of those typical 
Englishmen to whom a happy event 
instantly suggests the necessity of 
abnormal acts of deglutition, 

Just as the Romans marked a 
happy day “with a white stone,” 
the Briton is apt to celebrate it with 
an_extra good dinner; and I am 
bound to say that, notwithstanding 
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our host’s regrets and ogies 
(and they were long and loud) no 
amount of warning could have 
duced, in my eyes, a better one than 
that beneath which the hospitable 
hermit’s table groaned that night, 

What a jolly festival it. wag! 
Nectar seemed the wines, ambrosia 
the viands, and mee even 
the somewhat broad humour of the 
host. The roof rang with his:peal 
ing mirth; and again, and again, 
and again did he replenish an ample 
goblet, and drain it in our honour 
to our health, to our wealth, to: our 
happiness, to our long life, and 
to other prospective advantages 
which he might have overlooked, 
I really began to be afraid that ‘the 
threat of the twenty dozen of port 
was to be carried out. 

“There is one thing,” he cried, 
at last, “that I must and will insist 
on your all pledging yourselves to 
before the ladies go, and before the 
Earl arrives—for he'll be here im- 
mediately—and that is, that. you 
will faithfully promise and vow to 
use your best endeavours to bring 
it about and make it so that both 
the weddings come off on the same 
day and in the same church—to wit, 
the church of F , to this Hermit- 
age adjacent—and that the banquet 
(and a banquet it shall be) takes 
place in this the house of John 
Badger, London citizen of. credit 
and renown.” 

“ Agreed | 
ridge and I. 

“Oh! 1 don’t know what papa 
will say,” said Mary; “he knows 
nothing about anything yet. I’m 
afraid he may be dreadfully angry 
and troublesome—I’m afraid © he 
ma 7 

“Don’t you fret about it, ‘little 
Mary; set your ‘cool hand’ there 
at him. He'll arrange the Gene- 
ral, never fear; and so that’s fixed. 
And now, ladies (since you will 
go), when the Earl comes, don’t 
say a word to him about all this; 
let the poor man have his dinner 
in peace, and leave the business to 
us afterwards.” It was the first 


agreed!” cried Bur- 
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time this rather formidable reflec- 
tion had presented’ itself to me— 
this grim apropos-ness of his lord- 
ship’s arrival—and my countenance 
fell. 

“Don’t be afraid of the Earl, 
Bruce,” said Badger, perceiving’ it; 
“he’s an easy man, and a ‘silent 
man, and a devilish stupid man; 
but he’s a gentleman and a good- 
hearted fellow, too, is Belturbet. 
By the by—ahem—eh? excuse me 
JI suppose the settlement will be 
all right, my boy ?” 

“Oh yes! I think so. I have 
next to nothing myself, but I have 
an aunt who is rich and kind, and 
she has promised me something 
very like carte-blanche.” 

“And if you hadn't a rich aunt, 
(and here’s to her jolly good health), 
my boy, Rose has a rich ‘unele, as, 
perhaps, you'll find out some day, 
if you're civil to him, and come to 
see him often enongh. Well, well, 
that’s all right. As for you, Bur- 
ridge, I here you're as rich as a Jew, 
so you and your old cockatoo of a 
father-in-law-that-is-to-be may fight 
it out as you like. Bruce, would 
it be any relief to you if I was to 
speak to the Earl ? I could give 
you a good character, you know, 
aud that sort of thing—as you like, 
though ?”’ 

“T think I had better speak to 
the Earl myself,” I said; “it would 
be more comme il faut ; thanks all 
the same.” 

“Very well. But make your story 
short and simple, and don’t use 
long words; his Lordship aint’ up 
to more than ‘ two-syllablers.’ He's 
mortal stupid, poor old Belturbet.” 

At last there was the sound of 
whee's, ringing of bells, hurtling of 
luggage, light female laughter, and 
then the Earl was among us. 

“Ah! Belturbet,” cried his bro- 
ther-in-law, “glad to see you—that 
I am; how is ‘your noble ‘self? 
Dinner’s laid for you in the library, 
but, if you’re not ceremonious, ‘you 
might dine here, and we would be 
company for you—eh ? 

“Oh! here, by all imeans,”® said 
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the Barl, who was 4 gentleman- 
like, elderly man; with a ‘good ‘but 
rather heavy countenance, © °~ © 
“So be it, then. Let me intro- 
duce to = my two very eee, 
friends, Captain Bruce and Captain 
Burridge — better known 4s ‘the 


Corsican Brothers.” a 
Dublin 


“Ah!” said his lordship, 
“saw them vother night in 
—very good—ah! Great fellow, 
Fechter—ah!” and down sat my 
lord and attacked his dinner, and 
never word spake he except’ when 
asked a question, when he answeréd 
in monosyllables, Once, indeed, 
but once only, did he volunteer a 
remark, and that was when I hap- 
pened to say I had been in Jamaica, 
The Karl, thereupon, laid down his 
knife and fork, looked at me 
solemnly for a minute, and ‘then 
said, ‘‘ By Jove! were you in Ja- 
maica?” and on my reiterating 
the assertion, replied, as if in in- 
tense astonishment at the coinci- 
dence, “‘ By Jove! so was I—ah?” 

Clearly the Earl was not likely 
to put many questions to me} or 
unnecessarily prolong the impend- 
ing interview. 

ntensely puzzled and ee 
he did look, though, when iger 
requested him to give me a few 
minutes’ private conversation. 

“By all means,” he ‘said, how- 
ever, with great politeness. “Now? 
or when?” 

“Now, if you will be 80 very 
kind,” I said. 

“ Certainly—ah!” 

In another minute I was in full 
career, telling my tale of love The 
Earl never moved a muscle of ‘his 
face, but listened to my story as if 
his mind had been inddvertentl 
left on the other side of St. Georges 
Channel. 

You don’t often meet a really 
stupid Irishman; but if you do, 
does it not seem as if nature was 

ing* to make one ° itidividual 
blockhead contribute the share of a 
scoré towards the aggregate mass 
of ‘human stupidity, or towards 


Jevelling down his nation to’ the 
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average in that respect? 

am bound to say, however, that 
the Earl listened with much gravity 
finishes pialemnen, hg ga ana 

i e said “ " affably— 

» looked at me as if for an 
idea, and at last, in despair, re- 
marked,— 

“Pm not used to this kind of 
thing, you see, Captain Bruce. I’m 
a little a little at sea—ah! there 
are questions to be asked, I know, 
bat I hate asking questions—ah!” 
and he glared at me as if for a 
prom 

“My solicitors, perhaps, and your 
lordsbip’s solicitors,” said I, “ could 
arrange all business matters, and 
we need not talk of them. Suffice 
it to say that my means will be 
ample; and as to my birth and 
social position and general charac- 
ter, my colonel, my brother-officers, 
and hundreds of (I have no doubt 
mutual) friends will satisfy you on 
these points; and I hope—! hope 
you will not dislike me very much, 
if you give your consent.” 

“Ah!” said his lordship; “and 
Rose ? what does she say?” 

“She is flatiering enough to join 
me in my request to your lord- 
ship.” 

“ Ah!l—she’s a good girl—let us 
go and see her, ah!” and he held 
out his band very cordially; and 
thus the interview closed. 

“ All right?” whispered Badger, 
when we got into the drawing- 
room. 

“T hope so, but his lordship is 
not very communicative.” 

“ Never is, you know—hasn’t got 
it in him-—-not an idea,” and Badger 
tapped his forehead. “Singular,” 
thought I, “that one so gifted 
should be the offspring of such a 
very ordinary old gentleman.” I 
lived to like him, though, and to 
respect him; and when he died—-for 
(requieseat in pace) he is gone—my 
regret was not mere sympathy for 
his daughter’s sorrow. I think it 
would be wearisome to go into all 
details, as to how this lawyer wrote 
to that lawyer, and this aunt to 
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that papa, how counsel gave one 
opinion and then another; how 
Spink was spoken to, and Wyh 
communed with; how 
quarrelled furiously with Sir Row. 
land Richmond, and made it up; 
how trousseaus were com 

and presents presented, till at last 
(Badger’s kindly whim being hon- 
oured), on a bright November 
morning, Burridge and I, with our 
respective brides, stood before the 
altar, in the pretty little old church 
of F——. And there the two 
knots were tied’ in all safety at 
last, although not without some 
risk of a mistake, owing to the 
indomitable woolliness of the noble 
lord as to the identity of his son-in- 
law, and the double of that gallant 
officer. 

It does not do (to my mind at 
least it so appears) to pry into the 
after domestic life of young couples, 
whose careers we have only under- 
taken to supervise until they leave 
the altar. Surely it is better that 
the hero and the heroine should 
here vanish abruptly from the pub- 
lic gaze, glittering with the gems 
and gawds of the festal occasion, 
rather than fade from the scene in 
a drab-coloured atmosphere, extin- 
guished by the appallingly vivid 
colours of a foreground springing 
up in front of them—a foregroun 
studded thick with horrors, in pre- 
Raphaelite style—the obese nurse, 
the blood-red pass-book, the pea- 
gree perambulator, the infamous 
eeding-bottle, the ever-recurri 
infant; and, thinking thus, here 
would finish, but that gratitude to 
my friend (now uncle} Badger com- 
pels me to state that the déjewner 
(at which both the couples were 
present) given by him at the Her- 
mitage was a banquet indeed. It 
was set forth in a marquee pitched 
upon the lawn, and laid down with 
a floor for a ball in the evening. 

The table blazed with plate and 
bloomed with exotics, and (to quote 
from the local newspaper) “ every- 
thing was there that could gorge 
the eye and appease the appetite.” 
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™ Around it were ranged many and 
many a trusty frieud, here and 
there in combinations rather start- 
ling to a connoisseur in social chem- 
istry. Mrs. Badger out-doing all her 
previous achievements in the mar- 
shalling of her guests. Aunt Blogg 
and Sir Rowland Richmond—a 
ferocious-looking old martinet — 
were told off to each other, as 
were John Blackstock and Bur- 
ridge’s grandmamma. The latter, 
awfully deaf and slightly doting, 
enlivened the proceedings by every 
now and then inquiring, in a far- 
carrying falsetto, “if in his” (John 
Blackstock’s) “candid opinion Mr. 
Badger wasn’t a little like the 
butcher at Wellingborough — just 
a little, now, about the mouth 
and eyes?” Then there were 
friends from the City, and friends 
from the court, and friends from 
the camp—friends from England, 
Scotland, and Ireland; an omnium- 
gatherum of people of all kinds of 
grades and professions, but happily 
combined by the bond of a com- 
mon goodwill to the young couples, 
and by the blithesome bonhomie 
of the exuberant host. A jollier 
marriage-breakfast I never saw, and 
as it was my own, that is saying a 
good deal. 

At last it was time for us to go; 
but ere we went, up sprung the Lon- 
don citizen of credit and renown to 
Ls yen our healths, and he han- 

led the topic with such Homeric 
fire, and surrounded our marvellous 
adventures with such a champagny 
combination of mist and sparkle, as 
not a little to delight and puzzle 
his audience. Amid the cheers and 
laughter and “ good healths ” which 
succeeded we made our escape. 

“Don’t follow them,” cried Bad- 
ger, “there’s a clothes’-basketful of 
old shoes already here, and we 
can fire at them as they drive past 
the tent.” So the company re- 
mained in ambush in the marquee, 


aunt Blogg alone disobeying the 
host’s order, and pursuing us into 
the house. 

“Just to say ‘God bless you’ 
once more, my dears,” she wtplain 
d. 


e 

I was right glad to get the 
tunity of thanking her. By 
I had done so, of course, and fer- 
vently, but what can a letter ex- 
press compared with living words? 
“ Dear aunt,” I said, “it is for me 
to say ‘God bless you/’ It is for 
me to wish that wish every day 
and hour of my life;’ you’ have 
made me the re ora man in all 
the world. I wish I had words to 
thank you, but my heart is too 
full—I can only say ‘God bless 
you! ’—from my heart I say it; and, 
after all, what better wish can the 
heart of man devise ?” 

“And oh! dear aunt,” cried 
Rose, “believe me that I join him 
in that wish; I hope—I know I 
shall try to be a good niece, and ‘to 
repay with my warmest love, at 
least, what you have done for us. 
God bless you, dear aunt!” She 
threw her arms round the good old 
lady’s neck and kissed her, and the 
good old lady retired precipitately 
into the interior, sobbing that she 
must go away, or she would make 
a fool of herself. 

We were soon ready for a start, 
and nothing remained to be accom- 
plished but the private adieu of 
the two couples. 

“We are both ‘Doubles’ now, 
Dolly,” I cried, as we grasped each 
other’s hands in the hall. 

“Yes; and as you got me my wife 
and I got you yours, we're * Quits’ 
too. Ha! ha! ha! 

“<Dovsies anv. Qurrs!’” 
And we both laughed loudly, for a 
small joke goes a long way with a 
light heart—which I hope you 
have, dear reader, for your own 
sake as well as mine. 
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A ure of Keble by Sir John 
Coleridge is sure to commend itself 
to.the notice, probably of a large, 
certainly of a cultivated, circle of 
readers, These may not all be of 
one mind in regard either to the 
importance of some of the points 
discussed in it, or to the manner of 
dealing with them. But for the 
volume itself, whether approved or 
censured, we anticipate more than 
an average measure of success, for 
the. following among other reasons, 

In the fist place, the subject of 
this memoir is no common subject. 
John. Keble, though emphatically 
not a man of action, in the sense 
usually applied to that term by men 
of the world, was just as emphati- 
cally one of the moving spirits of 
the age, at a time when the whole 
mind of England appeared to have 
given itself over suddenly and en- 
tirely to the discussion of the 
subtlest and. most intricate ques- 
tions both in religion and politics, 
Constitutionally retiring, gentle, 
and modest, he was yet a man of 
strong convictions, at which he did 
not arrive, perhaps, always by the 
process of careful induction, but to 
which he adhered with the tenacity 
which belongs only to those who 
live for a principle, and, if need 
require, are ready to die for it. 
His mind, moreover, was so consti- 
tuted that all the objects presented 
to it, however multiform and ap- 
parently incongruous, came for con- 
sideration through one focus only, 
Politics, science, literature, the in- 
cidents of daily life, the relations 
of man with man, and the obliga- 
tions thence arising, all fused and 
lost; themselves, for him, in the re- 
quirements of religion. And for 
him there was no religion except 
that which the Anglican Church 


teaches—she being, in his esti- 
mation, the sole authorised ex. 
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positor of God’s Word, and the 
sole depositary of primitive tradi. 
tion within these realms. Hence, 
though far from indifferent to 
what was done in Parliament 
and elsewhere, and _ entertaining 
his own opinions of rival statesmen 
and rival systems of policy, he 
took a favourable or unfavourable 
view of everything, according as its 
tendency was, or seemed to 

either to enlarge or to curtail the 
Church’s influence as the moral 
instructor of the people. Again, 
his views as a Churchman were 
more in harmony with those which 
eminent divines of the Stuart era 
entertained and promulgated, than 
with eitier the indifferentism which 
came in with the House of Hanover, 
or the reawakening cansed by the 
preaching mainly of Whitefield and 
Wesley. Mr. Keble, looking to the 
scholarship of his day, stood on 
high ground as a man of learning, 
With the writings of most of. the 
Fathers he was familiarly acquaint- 
ed; and the doctrines and usages 
of the Church, as these prevailed 
anterior to the great schism of the 
East from the West, were all at his 
fingers’ ends. Self training such 
as this led him naturally to adopt 
and assert opinions which, when 
first propounded to an age ignor- 
ant that they had ever been broach- 
ed before, were regarded as danger- 
ous novelties. But Keble, as he 
believed them to be in strict agree- 
ment with the teaching of the 
Canons and Articles of the Church 
of England, and with the Book of 
Common Prayer, so he put them 
forth with a quiet pertinacity from 
which nothing could divert him, 
A man so entirely given up to one 
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great idea—who, from youth to 
old age, rendered both his poetic 
enius and his scholarly erudition 
subservient to its diffusion—-whom 
neither suecess could render giddy 
por disappointment cast down— 
well deserved that of his life and 
labours a special record should be 
preserved; and the more that, so 
far as he was personally concerned, 
neither honours nor preferments 
resulted from them. This, then, is 
one reason why we anticipate for 
Sir John Coleridge’s work no com- 
mon measure of public attention. 
Another, equally cogent, comes to 
us from the consideration, that 
the task of compiling a biography 
of Keble could have fallen into 
no hands better qualified to do it 
justice. 

Sir John Coleridge was Keble’s 
friend in boyhood, and lived with 
him on terms of the closest intimacy 
till he died. His own modesty 
leads him, in his introductory chap- 
ter, to speak as if this were rather 
an impediment than an advantage 
towards the successful accomplish- 
ment of his purpose; but to this 
we cannot agree. Youth and age, so 
far as men’s intellectual faculties are 
concerned, may be treated as mere 
relative terms; and in the present 
instance, no trace appears tous to 
be discernible of the mental weak- 
ness induced by the latter. On 
the contrary, the style is easy, flow- 
ing, and simple, egreeing well with 
the subject-matter which it sets 
forth; and through every page 
there breathes a generous and 
kindly spirit, of which it is impos- 
sible to speak too highly. Nor is 
this all. Loving and admiring his 
friend, and usually agreeing in 
opinion with him, the accomplished 
lawyer has had too much practice 
in sifting evidence, always to as- 
sent to the judgment which the 
scholarly divine puts forth, He 
reads the man while writing about 
him, and reais him truly. He is 
capable of analysing a very peculiar 
mind, and he does so fairly; and 
for this reason, that between the two 


there is just so close a resemblance 
as to qualify the one for speaking 
at rc affectionately and candidly 
of the other. Bear in mind that 
Keble was far more deeply inter- 
ested through life in abstractions 
than in realities. Bear in mind 
that Coleridge dealt with realities, 
not, however, ceasing to take deep 
interest in abstraction. Thus the 
bond of sympathy between them 
while living was precisely such as 
gave to the survivor the right to 
speak of his deceased friend as 
Cicero spoke of Brutus:  “Tiius 
vero mortis opportunitatem’ bene- 
volentid potius quam misericordié 
prosequamur, ut, quotiescumque de 
clarissimo et beatissimo viro ¢ogi- 
temus, illum potius quam nosmet- 
ipsos diligere videamur.” 

John Keble, the second child and 
eldest son of the Rev. John Keble, 
was born on the 25th of April, or, 
as his biographer prefers to say, on ° 
St. Mark’s Day, 1792. The event 
took place at Fairford, in Glouces- 
tershire, where his father owned’a 
private house, and from which he 
served the parish of Coln St. Ald- 
wyn, of which he was the vicar, 
Fairford, a post and market town, 
seems never to have been, a8 & 
place of residence, a favourite with 
the subject of this sketch. Not 
only were the Church views of the 
incumbent antagonistic to those in 
which he was brought up—a cir- 
cumstance sufficient of itself to pro- 
duce in him a strong desire to go 
elsewhere—but his own taste led 
him, from the first dawn of intel- 
lect, to seek his highest enjoyment 
in the quietude of the country. 
No member of the family, therefore, 
more intensely relished than he the 
annual removals which took’ place 
for a week or two at a time tothe 
cottage vicarage of Coln St. Aldwyn, 
or grudged so much the return to 
Fairford when the trees were begin- 
ning to shed their leaves, and the 
harvest had just been gathered im. 
And this is exactly what we might 
expect in one so deeply imbued 
as he with the poetic temperament, 
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The running stream, the waving 
wood, the shady lane, the breezy 
down, were all alike instinct for 
him with a living spirit. He be- 
came imbued, as he moved among 
or sat brooding near them, with 
thought too deep for words, which 
found vent by-and-by in those ex- 
uisite pictures of natural scenery 

t give both to ‘The Christian 
Year’ and the ‘ Lyra Innocentium’ 
their highest charm. 

_Keble’s early education was 
strictly private. He never went to 
achool at all, but with his younger 
brother fitted himself for the Uni- 
versity under the tender care of his 
father. The oid man, himself an 
.ex-Fellow of Corpus Christi College, 
set. his heart on the acquisition by 
his son of a scholarship in that 
house. The wish was gratified; for 
John, being as yet nine months 
short. of completing his fifteenth 
year, went in for a competitive ex- 
amination, and won the prize. The 


society into which he thus made his 
way was in many respects different 


from the Corpus Christi College of 
the present day. It was a very 
small establishment—twenty fel- 
lows and twenty scholars, with four 
exhibitioners, constituting the foun- 
dation. No independent members 
were admitted except gentlemen 
commoners, and they were limited 
to six. The scholarships, of which 
some might be retained by bache- 
lors, though not entirely open, were 

t so fenced about by strict and 
impartial examinatisns, as to insure 
for each vacancy as it occurred a 
goodly number of candidates; and 
of these, by-and-by, when the op- 
portunities presented themselves, 
more than # proportionate number 
achieved university honours, “It 
had been generally understood,” 
says Sir John Coleridge “(I know 
not whether the statutes prescribe 
the praetice), that in the examina- 
tions a large allowance was made 
for youth; certain it was that we 
had many very young candidates, 
and that of these, many remarkable 
for early proficiency succeeded.” 

The mode of tuition in this small 
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college was then—what it has sinee 
become everywhere — admi 
suited to the age and condition of 
the students. These repaired to 
the tntor, not singly, but in classes 
just large enough to excite emula 
tion, yet not so much overgrown'ag 
to justify, far less encourage, reti- 
cence even among the most back 
ward of the batch. This na 
created among the youths 
pathy in their studies, which found 
itself reflected’ in the manner ‘of 
their daily lives. They associated 
one with another on the most inti- 
mate and familiar terms. 


“We might be, indeed we were, 
somewhat boyish in manner, and in the 
liberties which we took with one an. 
other; but our interest in literature, 
ancient and modern, andin all the stir- 
ring matters of that stirring time, wag 
not boyish, We debated the classic 
and romantic question; we discussed 
poetry and history, logic and philoso- 
phy; or we fought over the Peninsular 
battles and the Continental campaigns 
with the energy of persons interested 
in them. Our habits were inexpensive 
and temperate. One break-up party 
was held in the junior common-room 
at the end of each term, in which we 
indulged our genius more freely; and 
our merriment, to say the truth, was 
somewhat exuberant and noisy. But 
the authorities wisely furbore to inquire 
too strictly into this,” 


Such was the body into which 
Keble was introduced in December, 
1806; a mere lad, home-bred, with 
all his home affections singularly 
warm, and with as little knowledge 
of men and cities as any youth of 
his age could well possess. But he 
took his first step in life fixed in 
the principles of Christian truth 
and honour, and with a settled 
purpose to make the most of the 
advantages—moral and_ religious, 
as well as dntellectual—which it 
brought within his reach. Of that 
purpose he never lo-t sight; from 
the straight and sometimes narrow 
ath of duty he never turned aside. 

is progress in scholarship, too, 
was rapid and steady. In 1806, 
though he could face a play of Eu- 
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ripides in the lecture-room, his com- 
munications to those whom he. had 
left at home were childlike. In 
1807, he was able to write to his 
prother in Latin, and in the spring 
of 1808 he was already proposing to 
compete for the English verse prize. 
The prize he failed to win, it having 
been awarded to a gentleman who 
had competed successfully for the 
same prize the year before. But the 
effect of this failure was to bring 
about .the judicious regulation that 
none who had once succeeded 
should try again; and to elicit in 
Keble’s favour the announcement, 
that had this rule been earlier in 
force, the prize would have been 
awarded to him. 

In describing this interesting pe- 
riod in his academic career, his bio- 
grapher says of Keble: “He wrote 
for other prizes during his under- 

raduateship, but was never success- 
ul. It is evident from his letters 
to his father—who was in his entire 
confidence in these as in all other 
matters, and to whom he seems to 
have submitted all he wrote for his 
criticism—that he was too much 
exhausted by the labour necessary 
for preparing to try for the first 
class in classics and mathematics; 
but, in nothing was the difference 
of age so likely to stand in his way 
as in these competitions.” “I 
had the good fortune,” continues 
Sir John, “once to be successful 
against him; but I was two years 
his senior, and had the advantage 
of six years’ training at Eton.” Six 
years’ training at Eton give, beyond 
all doubt, an immense advantage 
to the undergraduate who aims at 
combining success in the schools 
with the achievement of university 
prizes; but, in the case of Keble, 
it may be doubted whether more 
was not gained than lost by the 
deprivation of this advantage. At 
all events, it is certain that, had 
the advantage been assigned to him, 
he never would have become the 
man that he was. At Fairford he 
imbibed, from the first dawn of his 
intellect, the somewhat romantic 
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inciples—political as well as ° 
igious—of the Non-jurors. 
his father held; and from’ him) 
whom he looked up as to a superior 
being, Keble accepted and made 
them his own. His less reverential 
friends used to allege, in after life, 
that it was this early bias which 
unfitted him from discriminating 
in very many matters between what 
is really vital, and what rome 
only, in questions of dogma. 
however this may be, the views 
which had been entertained” 
Keble, and were professed by’ 
father, fell in exactly with the bent 
of his own genius. Had he, like 
his friend Coleridge, spent six years 
at Eton, these views, in 
bability, would have been obscured, 
if not extinguished, in him; but 
in this case, he himself would not 
have been the Keble about whom 
we are writing, nor would the world 
have ever been in possession of ‘The 
Christian Year,’ as it now is. 

In 1810 Keble took his B:chelor’s 
degree. He went out first both in 
classics and mathematics, and was 
soon afterward elected to bea Fel+ 
low of Ori-l. Higher honours than 
these the University could not be- 
stow upon him; and they were won 
as fairly as they were meekly worn, 
Indeed, so sensitively delicate had 
he been of appearing to go beyond 
himself, that not till he took his 
place in the mathematical school 
was it known to any, except the 
most intimate of his friends, that 
he intended to try for the highest 
honours there. Often, when @ cas- 
ual acquaintance dropped in upon 
him at his rooms, he was o 
to hide away abruptly the bouk that 
lay before him. The book was News 
ton’s ‘ Principia,’ the stady of which 
he pursued at that time by stealth, 
or, as his biographer expresses ‘it, 
‘on the gly.” 

It is not quite clear that in 
ing eut of Corpus into Oriel, Keble 
added greatly to his own happiness. 
In Corpus he lived among young 
men whose tastes, in the main, 


agreed with his own — poets, 


i 
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and readers of poetry; Tories in 
their political principles — strong 
Anglicans in their religious opin- 
ions. One exception to this rule 
there doubtless. was, but it in no 
degree disturbed the harmony of the 

e. Arnold won a scholarship 

m Winchester soon after Keble 
had taken his degree; and Arnold 
showed himself in 1810-11 very 
much fwhat he continued to be 
through life. In Oriel the case was 
different. Never, perhaps, in mo- 
dern times has there been collected 
under one roof so many keen rea- 
soners, so many eager sophists, as 
made up, then and _ subsequent- 
ly, the society of that celebrated 
College. At the head of the body 
was Copleston—afterwards Bishop 
of Llandaff and Dean of St. Paul’s 
—a scholar of a high order. Whately 
and Davison were among the Fellows, 
to whom not long afterwards were 
added in succession Pusey, Arnold, 
and Newman. The conversation in 
the common-room, where these and 
others like them assembled, was 
learned and subtle—putting a con- 
stant strain, not on the knowledge 
only, but on the ingenuity and 
readiness of reply, of the interlo- 
cutors. Now Keble, with all his 
learning and moral excellence, took 
little pleasure in what may be called 
trials of wit. The constant straining 
after clever paradox, the ingenious, 
application, or misapplication, of 
language to thought, wearied more 
than it exercised him; so that from 
time to time he wellnigh regretted 
his own success, and longed to en- 
joy again the repose of Corpus. 
Still, in a way peculiar to himself, he 
held his own—refreshing himeelf, 
after each skirmish, with the com- 
position of much poetry, and with 
reading more. He had learned from 
Coleridge to appreciate Wordsworth, 
at that time only beginning to exer- 
cise over the public taste the mas- 
tery which, alas! he exercises no 
more. And Keble, without abating 
one titile of his allegi»nce to Scott, 
was become one of Wordsworth’s 
most earnest admirers. He learned 


by degrees, though to himself. im- 
perceptibly, to become likewise one 
of his most successful imitators, 

Between 1810 and 1815 there 
was no opening for Keble in the 
management of his College. He 
gave himself up, therefore, for a 
time to private tuition, and com- 
peted successfully for the Univer- 
sity prizes in English and Latin 
verse. It was his habit, also, to 
read with young men during the 
long vacation in some pleasant re- 
treat, inland or by the sea - side; 
as circumstances might determine. 
Among other places, he thus visit- 
ed Sidmouth in 1813. It was 
then, like Torquay, little better 
than a fishing village, or, at the 
most, a very small town, to which 
families desirous of combining the 
pursuit of health with amusement 
were accustomed to resort; and 
into the simple yet refined society 
which it offered, he, with his pupils, 
threw himself heartily. ‘The scen- 
ery and the society both,” says his 
biographer, “found him impression- 
able;” and they had their effect, 
as was to be expected, on his poeti- 
cal powers. He wrote a good many 
fugitive pieces here, and, among 
others, the following, concerning 
which we agree in thinking that 
it promised all which he afierwards 
accomplished, It appears to have 
been composed within a few days 
of his quitting the place, and is en- 
titled ‘Nunquam Auditure.’ 


“ How can I leave thee all unsung, 
While my heart owns thy dear control, 

And heaven and love have o’er thee flung 
The softest moonlight of the soul? 

Oh! I have longed for thee to call 

Soft Echo from the West Wind's hall, 
Some notes as blithely wild to seek 

As the wild music of thy voice, 

As the wild roses that rejoice 
In nine eye’s sunshine, on thy glowing 

cheek, 


“For not the breath of mortal praise 
Thine artless beauty dares profane ; 
For thee wild nature wakes her lays, 
And thy soul feels the ble-sed strain, 
The song that breaks the grove’s repose, 
The shower-drop nestling in the rose, 
The brookict’s morning. melody— 
To these, with soft. and solemn tone, 
Thy spirit stirs in unison, 
Owning the music of its native sky. 
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“And when, in some fair golden hour, 
ay heart-strings shall give back the 


Of love's wild harp, no earthly bower 


Shall Jend such hues as bloom to die ; 
But, earnest of the eternal spring. 
Their amarant wreaths shall angels bring; 


And, preluding the choir of heaven, 
Soft Eden gales shall sweep the lyre, 
And star-like points of guiltless fire, 
From God's own altar-flame, to gem thy 
brow be given. 


« It is my pride that I can deem, 

Though faintly, of that being’s worth, 
Who to the All-gracious mind shall seem 

Meet help for thee in heaven and earth, 
Long as before Life's gale 1 drive 
Shall holiest hope within me live, 

Thee fair, thee blessed. while I view; 
And when the port of endless rest 
Receives me, may my soul be blest 

With everlasting upward gaze on you.” 


To these occupations he was per- 
suaded, in 1814, to add the duties 
of examining master in the schools. 
Though twice nominated to that 
important office, and well and faith- 
fully fulfilling its requirements, it 
was never the sort of life which 
engaged his sympathies. Keble 
delighted to win the confidence, 
and so form the minds, of the 
young. He took no pleasure, but 
the reverse, in testing the stuff of 
which they were made; neverthe- 
less he did his duty for a year, pre- 
paring himself at the same time for 
is own ordination. This took 
place on Trinity Sunday, 1815, 
when he was admitted ‘by Jackson, 
Bishop of Oxford, into deacon’s 
orders, the same prelate ordaining 
him priest on Trinity Sunday in 
the year following. Almost im- 
mediately afterwards he gave up 
his rooms in College, resigned the 
office of examining master, and, re- 
turning to Fairford, became ‘his 
father’s curate. 

Keble’s convictions in regard to 
the proper sphere of a clergyman’s 
duty were deep seated. He con- 
sidered that no man, having once 
taken holy orders, could employ 
himself otherwise than in the cure 
of souls without sin, Hence his 
immediate . retreat to , Fairford, 
where, besides rendering such as- 
sistance to his father as might from 
time to time be required, he under- 
took the charge of two small par- 
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ishes lying contiguous one to. the 
other, | both of them distant 
only by a few miles from i, ove 
of residence.. His fellowship, how- 
ever, he still retained ; w 

in 1818, the tutorship of Oriel was 
pressed upon him, he consented, 
though not without considerable 
reluctance and misgiving, to under- 
take the charge. It is curious to 
see how a spirit singularly con- 
scientious contrives to reconcile 
two duties, which, when, first pre- 
sented to it, appeared antagonistic, 
Writing on the subject of his re- 
turn to Oxford, he says:— 


“T would not ask your advice whether 
I should turn tutor or no, because ] knew 
beforehand what it would be, and I was 
afraid, like Noel, of being convinced 
by your sophistry. However, I might 
just as well have done it, and then 
made a merit of yielding, as I have 
done to my friends here and at Oxford. 
I thought at first it would be a very un- 
comfortable thing to me to give up my 
cure, and become an academic again; 
but I get more and more reconciled to 
it every day. You consider tuition as 
a species of pastoral care, do you not? 
otherwise it might seem questionable 
whether a clergyman ought to leave a 
cure of souls for it. And yet there are 
some people at Oxford who seem to 
imagine that college tutors have nothing 
to do with the morale. If I thought so, 
I would never undertake the office.” 


No reasonable man will doubt 
that in thus arguing, ‘and thus 
coming to a conclusion, Keble was 
right. And if proof were wanting, 
we should find it in the influence 
for good which he exercised over his 
pupils, and, through them, over the 
youth of the University. He could 
rot help becoming warmly attached 
to the young men who came to him 
for instruction. They could hot do 
otherwise than love and revere the 
man who treated them on all occa- 
sions as he did. His manner with 
them at lecture was simple and ‘un- 


ergeers 2 If he happened to 
8 ignorant, or unable to answer 


@ question or explain a difficult 
there was no attempt at ue 
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ment. His pupils saw—they could 
nga seeing—that their well- 

ing was at least as t a cause 
<< Ragpieem' te thhir tutth- os to 
themselves. They saw equally— 
and profited by seeing—that mis- 
behaviour or idletiess on their part 
gave him sincere pain. It could 
not be that, with the whole of them, 
intimacies should spring up close 
enough to stand the wear and tear 
of time and separation; but of life- 
long friendships, more than one 
was formed in his _lecture-room. 
Such was that which subsisted to 
the last between him and Sir 
William Heathcote, and between 
him and Hurrell Froude; and such 
too—though perhaps, for many 
reasons, less intimate—his kindly 
regard through life for the late Lord 
Ashburton and the present Sir 
Thomas Fremantle. hese latter 
were of the order of that “ remark- 
ably good gentlemanly set” about 
whom he wrote, soon after settling 
down to his work; “none of them, 
perhaps, great readers, but nearly 
all learning their lectures, and most 
of them being well behaved.” 

Keble had been rather more than 
@ year in his second residence at 
Oxford, when a fellowship of Oriel 
Was won by one whose fate it has 
been to work more of good and 
more of evil to the Church of Eng- 
land than, perhaps, any other in- 
dividual of his age and country. 
Reared in a school of ultra-Calvin- 
ism—the disciple, afterwards, of 
Thomas Seott and of Daniel Wilson 
—Newman came up to Oxford a 
Christian of most undecided views; 
hating Pupists, believing the Pope 
to be Antichrist, and professing 
himself a member of that Protest- 
ant Church of which the English 
and. Foreign Bible Society is at 
once the type and the chief instru- 
ment. Keble was not aware, when 
their i eamagne i began, that the 
new Fellow had long been shaken 
in these opinions; still less did 
he .know that admiration for his 
own eharacter. and the. influence 
at second-hand, of his own teach- 


ing, had contributed, in no “slight 
degree, to effect this cha e 
therefore held aloof from ‘the man 
whom, in after years, hé linked to 
himself with hooks of steel; and 
continued so to do till, in 1 
Hurrell Froude brought. them .to- 
gether. And this is the more*sur- 
prising that, long before the ice 
thawed between them, Newman was 
on terms of the closest intimacy 
with Whately, Hawkins, J. 

and others—all of them Keble’s 
friends, and, in a certain sense, all 
entertaining opinions kindred ‘on 
Church questions to his own. The 
only process of reasoning, indeed, by 
which it seems possible to account 
for the circumstance is this—New- 
man was then singularly shy. . The 
principle of reverence was very 
strong in him; and, waiting to be 
noticed by Keble, to whom he 
looked up as a superior being, he 
made no advances towards  inti- 
macy with him. Keble, on the 
other hand, besides being equally 
shy, cherished more tenaciously than 
Newman, principles or prejudices 
early imbibed.. Hence, though 
members of the same society «for 
four years, and meeting often in 
the same common-room, these two 
men walked apart. One. of them, 
however, was all this while pass- 
ing over, almost insensibly, to the 
views of the other, and eagerly 
desired that the other should kaow 
it. The following are the terms in 
which he (Newman) speaks of this 
stage in the relationship between 
them :— 

“T have lately had a letter in my 
hands, which I sent at the time to my 
great friend John Bowden, with whom 
I passed almost exclusively my under- 
graduate years. ‘I had to hasten to 
the Tower,’ I say to him, ‘to receive 
the congratulations of the Fellows. I 
bore it till Keble took my hand, and 
then felt so abashed, and unworthy of 
the honour done me, that 1 seemed de- 
sirous of quite sinking into the ground.’ 
This had been the first name which [had 
heard spoken of with reverence rather 
than admiration, when I came i 
Oxford, When one day I was walking 
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in High Street, with my dear earliest 
friend just mentioned, with what i 
ness did he ery out, ‘ There’s Keble!’ 
and with what awe did I look at him! 
Then, at another time, I heard a Master 
of Arts of my College give an account 
how he had just then had occasion to 
introduce himself on some business to 
Keble, and how gentle, courteous, and 
unaffected Keble had been, so as almost 
to put him out of countenance. Then, 
too, it was reported how a rising man 
of brilliant reputation, the present (alas! 
no longer so) Dean of St Paul’s, Dr Mil- 
man, admired and loved him, adding 
that somehow he was unlike any one 
else. However, at the time I was 
elected Fellow of Oriel, he was not in 
residence, and he was shy of me for 
years, in consequence of the marks 
which I bore upon me of the Evangeii- 
eal and Liberal schools. Hurrell Froude 
brought us together in 1828. It is one 
of the sayings preserved in his ‘Re- 
mains:’ ‘Do you know the story of the 
murderer who had done one good thing 
in his life? Well, if I was ever asked 
what good deed I had ever done, I 
should say that I had brought Keble 
and Newman to understand each 
other.’” 


At what period the idea of com- 
posing ‘The Christian Year’ first 
matured itself in Keble’s mind, it 
would be hard to say. Poem after 
poem seems to have been written, 
as the inspiration came, till in time 
the fragments were built up into a 


perfect whole. They were shown in 
manuscript to his familiar friends, 
and over and over again they urged 
him to publish, but he long refused 
to do so. He refused also, not so 
much because he was fastidious, as 
because he did not know what am- 
bition was, either as a man of let- 
ters or a clergyman. The idea of 
seeking advancement in his profes- 
sion appears never to have occurred 
to him ; and about fame, especially 
fame as a poet, he was altogether 
indifferent. His desire was to 
keep the poems by him; to go on 

lishing and improving them so 

ng as he should live; and at his 
death to leave them, to be dealt 
with as his executors might see ex- 
pedient. This project he consented 
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at last. to abandon, and in 1827 ‘The 
Christian Year’ made its appear- 
ance. ‘The success — attended 
the publication was without prece> 
dent. Neither Scott nor Byron, the 
two most popular writers of the 
day, commanded for the most sue- 
cessful of their works anything like 
the circulation —— Keble’s first 
essay achieved, It seemed, i 

as if the chord struck by ego 
roused an echo in all hearts, for ‘The 
Christian Year’ went off, edition 
after edition, in the most astonishing 
manner, As was to be expected, it 
ran the gauntlet, too, of much se- 
vere criticism. Besides that. it is 
by no means free from faults, either 
of thought or expression, the gene- 
ral tone is one which could not but 
grate upon the ears of persons ac- 
customed heretofore to find more 
of the Bible and less of the Church 
in sacred poetry. Still, in spite of 
the objections raised to it by such, 
it extended its pend from 
day to day, till editions put 
forth were counted, not b 
and twenties, but by 

is not a little noteworthy 
though satisfied of the justice 
very many of the objections taken 
to his phraseology, Keble steadily 
refused to change it. This was not 
the result of undue self-approval, 
but of asense of right so high as 
to amount, we may say, to tran- 
scendentalism. He argued . thus: 
“ So long as the work remained in 
manuscript it was mine. Ihad a 
right to change it as often, and:to 
as great an extent, as I chose. Now. 
it has become the property of the 
public, and I may not prefer my 
own reputation, such as it is, to 
their rights.” Only on one. ocea- 
sion, and that, we must be 

ted to say, not a y one, 
broke the rule. The alteration 
the beautiful hymn on the 
sacrament, for changing which his 
executors incurred no small amount 
of Coy an te to have been made 
by his tion. It is fair, however, 
to add, that of the length to whi 
he carried his belief of the real 
sence in the elements of bread 
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wine subsequently to consecration, 
he’ made no secret at any time. 
Keble’s second residence in Ox- 
ford ‘as a Fellow extended from 1818 
to 1823. He lost in’ that interval 
his mother, to whom he was deeply 
attached; and his brother passed, 
not without much suffering, through 
a severe illness. These two cir- 
cumstances, as well as the increas- 
ing age of his father, turned his 
thoughts naturally towards home, 
and he yielded to the pressure. After 
having served five years as a col- 
lege tutor, and discharging again 
the duties of public examiner and 
master of the schools, he conceived 
that he had earned the repose for 
which he hungered, and he sought 
and found it m the bosom of his 
family at Fairford. The duties of 
the little parishes he resumed, as a 
matter of course; and being urged 
in 1824 to go out as Archdeacon of 
Barbadoes with Dr. Coleridge—one 
of the newly-appointed West Indian 
bishops—he wavered a little before 
deciding. But an attack of para- 
lysis: falling upon his father, he at 
once put the flattering proposal 
aside. In 1825 he finally made up 
his mind to publish. And here it 
is well to observe that ‘The Chris- 
tian Year,’ ee indicating very 
— what Keble’s views on 
urch subjects were, was by no 
means the root whence sprang, by- 
and-by, the ‘ Tracts for the Times.’ 
‘The Christian Year,’ like Whate- 
ly’s' admirable ‘ Letters of a Scot- 
tish Episcopalian,’ and other bro- 
chures which came out about this 
time as pamphlets’ and sermons, 
were the efforts of individual minds 
to awaken in others clearer and bet- 
ter views than had formerly been 
entertained on grave ‘subjects; but 
they were nothing more. It needed 
some strong impulse from without 
to bring some of’ these separate 
workers into closer union, and to 
éliminate others. Such impulse 
arose first in the ‘passing of the 
Roman Catholic Relief Bill; next, 
in the contest for the University 
representation whivh fvllowed on 


that event; and lastly; with ‘tenfold 
force, oh the accession of the’ 

to office, and the great struggle 
Parliamentary Reform ‘which im- 
mediately began. A few words 
will suffice to explain how each of 
these operated. 

Non-juror as he was, Keble never 
exhibited the slightest leaning’ to. 
wards Romanism, either inthe 
abstract or the conerete. ‘He’ was 
opposed to the repeal of the laws 
which shut Roman Catholics’ out 


‘of Parliament, and closed agairist 


them the door of high office in 
the State. He therefore resent- 
ed, with the majority of the mag- 
ters of Oxford, what he held to be 
Peel’s apostasy from the principles 
which he had been chosen to de- 
fend. In taking this line, he found 
himself in antagonism, not only 
with Whately and Arnold, ‘and 
others of their school, but with 
Coleridge, his earliest and dearest 
friend, and now his biographer, 
This gave him great pain; yet he 
did what he believed to be his duty 
—exerting himself to insure Peel’s 
rejection, and voting against him. 
Meanwhile, on the death of “Areh- 
deacon Heathcote, his friend and 
pupil Sir William Heathcote ‘made 
an offer to him ‘of the vicarage of 
Hursley. He greatly admired’ the 
= and felt that the society of 
is patron would much enhance to 
him the value of the prefermient. 
But his father still lived and, grow* 
ing feebler from day to day, seemed 
more and more to daitn his support. 
He therefore declined, with man 
thanks, the living; which Sir Wil- 
liam then conferred on a son of his 
deceased brother. This was towards 
the close of 1829. But before six 
years were out, the living was again 
vacant; and then, his’ father being 
dead, he accepted it.’ Other events 
had however occurred, of whith it 
is necessary to take some notice. 

In 1828 the headship of Oriel be- 
came void, and Keble was thought 
of as the fittest on the list of Fellows 
to fill it. Had there been’ perfect 
unanimity among the electors, such 
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a proposal would have met with 
ready acceptance. . But Keble, 
though assured that a majority 
would carry him through, declined 
to stand a contest. He could: not 
bear. the thought of permanently 
connecting himself with a society 
to any one member of which his 
presence threatened not to be agree- 
able. By-and-by we find him act- 
ing in the capacity of India House 
Examiner—an office to which the 
University elected bim, in pursu- 
ance of an Act of Parliament passed 
in 1826, with a view of providing 
for the service of the Hast India 
Company a greater number of quali- 
fied civil servants than Haileybury 
could supply. Next he undertook, 
mainly .at the suggestion of Dr. 
Cardwell, to edit the great work of 
Hooker, and to write his life. The 
former office he held for two years, 
deriving from it his chief pleasure, 
in that it enabled him from time to 
time to be the guest of Coleridge, 
now rising into eminence at the bar. 
The latter work found him in par- 
tial occupation for a longer interval, 
and resulted in giving to the world 
the only trustworthy edition of the 
Ecclesiastical. Polity which had 
as yet appeared. Meanwhile the 
professorship of Poetry fell vacant, 
and Keble—who had once before 
been thought of for the office, but 
who declined to stand in opposition 
to Milman—was unanimously elect- 
ed. It was the custom then—a 
ractice which Arnold subsequent- 
y broke through—for university 
professors to lecture in Latin. To 
that custom Keble adhered; and 
the consequence was, that his “ Prae- 
lectiones,” though freely and cor- 
rectly composed, are more remark- 
able for the originality and suggest- 
iveness of the thoughts that per- 
vade them, than for the elegance of 
their Latinity. They ‘present, in 
these respects, a remarkable con- 
trast to Copleston’s lectures, of 
which the style is almost more 
Ciceronian than that of Cicero him- 
self, the. thoughts, for the most —_ 
being commonplace. enough. 


this; however, while it gave him 
occupation; searcely filled up the 
measure of his wishes. He saw or 
believed that Church and State 
were alike threatened with ‘revolu- 
tion. He cared less for the latter 
than for the former; and though 
far from desiring that the union be- 
tween them should cease, he was 
more intent on securing, if possi- 
ble, the allegiance of the people of 
England to their Church, than to 
any form of civil government what- 
ever. For by this time Earl Grey’s 
ill-judged warning had gone forth, 
and thoughtful men were consid- 
ering how best it might be attendéd 
to; and among them, none took the 
matter so much to heart as Keble; 
a circumstance to which many dif- 
ferent causes contributed. . 
In the first place, Keble’s mind 
was, as we took occasion some time 
back to point out, singularly and 
at all times under the influence of 
religious conviction. But for him 
there was no true religion outside 
the pale of the Anglican Church, 
nor any hope of stability to a Gov- 
ernment which failed to govern by 
the Church, and in some measure 
forthe Church. This was the natural 
result of a temperament sanguine, 
imaginative, devotional—more in- 
fluenced a great deal by aut 
than by reasoning, or even by intui- 
tion. The Bible, the Church, ‘aniti- 
quity, Christian tradition — what- 
ever these said, or appeared to’say, 
that was law to him. Any ch 
or proposed change, which threat- 
ened to interrupt the established 
order of affairs, be regarded with 
distrust. The Revolution in France, 
and the Reform movement in Eng- 
land, were both odious to him. He 
saw no cause which justified either ; 
he anticipated from the ‘triumph 
of both the most disastrous conse- 
quences, In the next place, Keble 
found: himself, at a great crisis in 
the fate of the Church and the 
nation, separated by diversity in 
their opinions from some of ‘those 
on whose judgment he had “been 
accustomed in many instances to 
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rely. Whately and Arnold were 
both. among his familiar friends 
—the latter especially; and both 
fell off from hin when their su 
port was most needed. Keble 
was mortified and grieved at this, 
but. the incident was inevitable. 
He lived, so to speak, by faith; 
they were worshippers of intellect. 
Whately was, as he had always 
been, stanch in his views concern- 
ing the apostolical succession and 
the constitution of the Church. 
Arnold on these points held the 
loosest possible opinions. But both 
were enchanted with the prospect 
of a general elevation of the masses, 
of which the Whig Reform Act ap- 
peared to them to hold out the sure 
promise, They therefore cheered 
on the movement as eagerly as 
Keble .and Newman and Pusey 
shrank with dismay from the con- 
templation of it. Again, Keble was 
very tolerant of what he regarded 
as the lukewarmness and timidity 
of Churchmen in high places. The 
advice of the Prime Minister to 
the bishops, “to set their house in 
order,” seemed to him to have 
smitten their lordships with dis- 
may,—not with fear for the Church 
as Chureh—that he would have 
commended—but with anxiety on 
account of the Church as an es- 
tablishment connected with the 
State, dependent upon it, and de- 
riving from it the social and politi- 
cal status of her clergy. For these 
things he had no regard, further 
than as he believed them largely to 
eonduce to the State’s honour and 
the wellbeing of the people. He had, 
therefore, no patience for the half- 
hearted trimming, as he called it, of 
the English episcopate. And when, 
by-and-by, schemes of Church re- 
form..were broached, and the sup- 
agg of sees in Ireland came to 
vocated. by both Irish and 
English prelates, he stood aghast 


with indignation. At last the fire 
kindled, and he spake with his 
tongue, Being invited on the 14th 
of July, 1833, to preach the Assize 
sermon at Oxford, he delivered 
himself of a remonstrance against 


what was passing around in 
language measured and wbantae 
deed, but expressive of deep though 
suppressed emotion. That sermon 
he afterwards published, giving to 
it the title of ‘National Apostasy ;' 
and we say no more of it than 
tice requires when we add that it 
marked an era in the Chureh history 
of this country. 

For some time back there had 
stirred in the bosoms of a small 
knot of remarkable men a great 
desire to do something in order to 
avert the danger which seemed to 
them to threaten the religion of the 
nation and its Church. We use 
the term “religion,” on the present 
occasion, as something not so much 
apart from the Church gua the 
Church, as distinct and entirely 
separate from the Church in its in- 
timate relations with the State. To 
the latter, some members of this 
knot were less than indifferent— 
others put a very high value upon 
it; but all agreed in this, that the 
tendency of modern Liberalism was 
to strike at the root of dogmatic 
teaching of every kind, and to re- 
duce religion to the level of a mere 
sentiment. The leaders in this 
noble band—for a noble band, with 
all their defects of judgment, we 
hold them to have been—were 
Keble, Hurrell Froude, Palmer of 
Dublin and of Oxford, Arthur 
Percival, and Hugh Rose. Keble 
appears to have been the first among 
them to make known their object 
to others without the circle, and to 
ask for their co-operation, On the 
26th of August, shortly after the 
Assize sermon was printed, he 
wrote to his friend Dyson in these 
terms :— 


“What think you of « kind of asso- 
ciation (as quiet and unpretending as 
may be—if possible, even without a 
name), for the promotion of these two 
objects: first, the cireulation of primi- 
tive notions regarding the apostolical 
succession, de., d&e.; and secondly, the 
protection of the Prayer-book against 
profane innovation? We have as yet 
written round to a very few intimate 
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friends—Davison, Ogilvie, Tom; &a; 
and as far as they have answered me 
to think it may do 


In the same spirit he wrote to 
others, and among the rest to Cole- 
ridge, who has very properly pub- 
lished the letter in the interestin 
volume now before us. We sh 
quote. only two sentences from 
it:— 


“Considering the helpless state of 
the Chureh in England, and the very 
inadequate ideas entertained by most 
of her children, lay and clerical, of her 
claims on their allegiance, certain inti- 
mate friends of mine at Oxford have 
drawn.up a paper or two, of which I 
hope you will in a day or two receive 
certain copies, through the parson of 
Plymtree, who has promised to convey 
them so far. Now, if you approve, 
and would like to assist us, give me one 
line to say so within this fortnight ; 
aud put down and send me at: your 
leisure any memoranda that may occur 
to you of the best and most effectual 
way of proceeding—e. g., on what sub- 
jects tracts may be usefully provid- 
ed, either for the clergy or the laity; 
what you hear said against us that 
you think deserves notice, in the way 
either of amendment or justification ; 
whom you think we might service- 
ably apply to,” dc, 


When we remember what the 
object of this movement was, and 
the characters of the men with 
whom it originated, it is impossible 
to impute to it even the shadow of 
disloyalty, or to suspect its authors 
of concealing, under the design which 
they avowed, a mischievous purpose. 
Long before circumstances brought 
them thus to the front, the authors 
ofthe movement had, by their ‘lives 
and conversations, effected the great- 
est moral revolution in Oxford itself 
et modern times have witnessed, 
tone of society, especially amo 
the younger Fellows, and, Snaeadh 
them, among a very large section of 
the undergraduates, became elevat- 
ed to a pitch never before attained. 
Chapel ceased to be r éd as @ 
bore; the University church was 
crowded at every service; men were 
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not ashamed to ree themselves 
Sadie Reged geancherenicall 
and ives in genera 
ed well with their profession.” 
studied the requirements also of the 
Church, and endeavoured te set up 
to them—even to the keeping of 
saints’ days and the observance of 
Lent. They were little encourage 
in such asceticism by the old hea 
of houses and senior Fellows, wh 
on the contrary, ‘did what they’ could 
to check it. But the ; of 
Keble, James,’ Newman, Froude, 
and — was too strong to be 
resisted. Its influence was and 
felt for good, even among stich as 
pretended to hold it in derision. 

Such was the atmosphere which 
pervaded Oxford while Mr. Glad- 
stone was winning his early hon- 
ours there. He breathed it free- 
ly throughout his ub 
course, and carried with him, when 
he entered into publie life, ‘prin- 
ciples which in due time were em- 
bodied in his celebrated ‘book. 
Woe, woe, woel how have ‘the 
mighty fallen! It would be an out- 
rage on common decency to charge 
the men who were, in the mai 
the causes of this moral revolution, 
with obeying other than the 
ings of the loftiest principle, when 
they devised the pian and began 
the execution of the ‘Tracts for the 
Times.’ Nor will any person, even 
moderately conversant with the his- 
ee traditions of the Church 
of England, offer one word of ob- 
jection’ to the teaching of these 

racts as they first appeared. The 
doctrine of the apostolical succes- 
sion is as cl the Church's ‘doc- 
trine as any other ‘which she has 
interwoven ‘into her services and 
Articles. Tt was laid down and en- 
forced im Tract 1, and afterwards 
cube, order’ thnk RnB 
0 | 0 t En t 
of every degree of capacity: might 
understand that, event in, er out 
ward constitation, ‘their Ohurch is 
not ‘the creatare of the Yip 
that; whether ‘established or 
es the has equally ‘the 
claim which this great principle 
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wherever it is admitted, gives upon 
the allegiance of her children. In 
like manner,.the Church’s form of 
bs. gi not less than her catechism 
iturgy, show that she accepts 
all baptised persons, whether they 
be infants or adults, as, “members 
of Christ,” and therefore “regene- 
rate.” So, likewise, the terms 
use of in the administration 
the sacrament of the Lord’s Sup- 
ve that, in a mystical sense, 

the bread and wine become “to the 
faithful,” in. her estimation, “the 
body and blood of Christ.” And 
had the authors of the Tracts been 
wise enough to teach both truths 
with becoming reserve, they might 
haye. held their course triumph- 
antly, till all England became con- 
verts to their views. Unfortunately, 
however, they were not all of one 
mind, even at the beginning; and 
the impetuosity of some, and the 
subtle reasoning of others, soon car- 
ried them farther than the more sober 
judgment of the residue approved. 
i h Rose, for example, soon fell 
off from them. He fought for them 
in. the ‘British Magazine’ as long 
as he could; but Froude and New- 
man gradually threw him out—as 
much because of the unmeasured 
] e in which they ciothed 
thgle.  opisions as. because of the 
errors involved in the opinions 
themselves. Keble, on the other 
hand, stood by them, after he had 
ceased entirely to approve. The 
fact. is that, in the sort of warfare 
which they had undertaken to wage 
together, Keble was. incapable of 
Keeping abreast of Newman; and 
ewman became almost immedi- 
ately the master-spirit of the cam- 
His was then, as it still is, 

an intellect which could not be 
is with what appeared to 
him only, half a truth, He could 
not, like Keble, rest. upon pro- 
hability... He must have either cer- 
tainty, .or nothing. . Keble. clung 
to a Church in, which he was 
ed, amid all the tender affections 

cf home lit. "He wat sataed with 
believing as she believed. Tradition 


tanght him nothing which she did 
not confirm. Newman, on the cons 
trary, could look back on one 
change of opinion already, and wag 
not restrained from another by any 
reverence for the past. The more 
he examined the theory which satis- 
fied his friend, the less it fill up 
the measure of his yearnings. The 
equally held in scorn the high- 
and-dry school, of which Norrig 
cf Hackney, and archdeacons an 
London rectors, were the type. But 
while Keble stood fast on the ground 
which Laud and Stillingfleet, and 
the great divines of the seventeenth 
century, had occupied, Newman 
found it slip from beneath his feét 
Newman first wrecked the Tracts’ 
then damaged the ‘British Criti¢, 
and finally took refuge—we are 
convinced, against total infidelity 
—in the Church of Rome. , 
This is not the occasion on which 
to. write a history of one of the 
most remarkable movements. that 
ever occurred in the Church : of 
England; neither would the limits 
at our disposal permit us to notice, 
except very briefly, the abuses fo 
which it has unhappily led. With 
that silly devotion to obsolete 
customs — whether in dress or 
church’ decoration — with which a 
small section among our Cler, 
seem of late to have become smt+ 
ten, Keble and his friends had no- 
thing in common. They disliked 
the slovenly mode in which. the 
Low Church party then performed 
their public duties, but they would 
have laughed to scorn those who. 
proposed to them to play at Popery 
in their celebrations. xsi is therefore 
an outrage on their memory, and 
a direct falsification of facts, whem 
men like Messrs, Mackonochie and. 
Nugee pretend to put themselves 
upon a level with the Hawkinses, 
the Roses, and the. Kebles of. the’ 
last. generation. These were. lights: 
that shone in ‘dark places; teach 
of great truths to an, age which had 
forgotten what truth was. | They, 
aimed at far higher objects than 
the restoration of albs, and the ac- 
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tion of lighted candles .on 
Ne awesinn at ee 
Communion. Their success, though 
brilliant for a season, was not per- 
manent. Never was anything less 
judicious done than the publication 
of Froude’s ‘Remains’—a journal 
loosely kept, continually contra- 
dicting itself, and evidently unfit 
to meet, in the shape which it now 
wears, any eye exvept that of the 
writer, and possibly of a few of the 
most confidential of his friends, 
That act, for which Keble, we are 
afraid, was mainly responsible, 
wrought incalculable evil, which 
the falling away of Newman and 
others enormously aggravated. The 
tide, which seemed for a brief space 
to have been stemmed, burst 
through. A great reaction followed 
upon the proceedings of the Heb- 
domadal Council; and Tract 90, 
with the ‘Letter of the Four Tutors’ 
which it called forth, may therefore 
be said to divide between them the 
blame of having let loose upon us, 
with aggravated violence, that very 
Inberalism, to oppose which the 
‘Tracts. fur the Times’ came into 
existence. 

In 1835 Keble married, and soon 
afterwards took up his abode in 
Hursley Vicarage. His life became 
thenceforth one of quiet. pastoral 
duty, relieved by periodical out- 
ings—by short tours in England, 
Seotland, and Wales, and .occa- 
sional residences at the sea-side. 
Twenty years thus passed over 
him in great happiness, so far as 
his personal affections were con- 
cerned —in exceeding doubt and 
perplexity respecting the affairs of 
the Church, Not that his. own 
views ever varied, or his own opin- 
ions changed. But the views and 
opinions of all about. him seemed 
to be shaken, and he found ample 
Occupation in trying to keep them 
right. Of the effect produced. upon 
him by the defection of Newman 
and others we have already spoken. 
It. bowed him to the dust, Then 
came the Gorham case, with all its 
evil results; by-and-by the publica- 
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tion of ‘Essays and Reviews,’ with 
the legal: i co 
upon e Pee the wicteed Oe 


sreciig: reonled him; Thay eae 
gre trou im. : 
and more stirred in him fealings 
discontent with the constitution 
Church and State as it exists, witl 
out, however, leading him to de- 
sire, far less to advocate, the absolute 
independence of the one or t 
other. Even in the case of 
his opinions were by no means 
nounced, though he felt and «d- 
mitted that there the Church, as 
law established, was in a false 
tion. Another subject of distress to 
him at this time was the apprehen- 
sion that the law forbidding the mar- 
riage of a widower with his deceased 
wife's sister might be repealed, 
This is one among many proofs that 
Keble put as much store by ecelesi- 
astical tradition as the requirements 
of either natural or revealed reli- 
gion. But it was in perfect con- 
sistency with his character. 
We must hurry over what re- 
mains to be told of this remarkable 
man. His wife—delicate when he 
wedded her—seems to have been 
more or less of an invalid through- 
out their married life. She never 
bore him children; but their tastes 
and tempers were in strictest Har- 
mony. They were truly a s 
and ihe wr one to the’ other His 
neighbour and friend, Sir William 
Heathcote, entered with him inte 
all the kindly relations of their col- 
lege days. Many others of his old 
intimacies he kept up with an un- 
wavering affection to the end; and 
to the outer world he became, wher- 
ever he went, an object of exceeding 
respect and admiration. Strangers: 
came ‘from afar, especially from 
America, to see him. He met their 
advances readily, greeted them kind-, 
ly, and was relieved when they took: 
their departure; for popularity, in. 
the well-understood sense of the ex-. 
promion, had no charm in,his ; 
erhaps the event which, more than. 
all others, brought a feeling of com- 
fort to his declining years, was the: 
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meeting which took place at Hurs- 
4 Viearage between Dr, Pusey, Dr. 
wman, and himself. He had 
read, with the deepest emotion, the 
‘Apologia’ of his friend; and on 
account of the tender tone in 
which Dr. Newman there speaks 
of the Church from which he 
had withdrawn, Keble could not 
find -words in which sufficiently 
to express his gladness. When, 
therefore, in the year following 
al ‘ Apologia’ appeared in 1864), 
man came to him, and dined 
at his table, with Dr. Pusey as the 
only other guest, it seemed as if 
the gulf which had so long divided 
them was bridged over. They 
, each believing that in that 
‘r land, where faith loses it- 
self in vision, all that had been 
sweet in their intercourse in early 
life would be renewed—all that had 
embittered, and for a time broken 
it off, would be forgotten. 

It is always distressing to tell 
how the spirits of the gifted among 
us "pass away. Of Keble it may suf- 
fice to say, that while anxiously 
watching what he believed to be 
the declining weeks, and even 
days, of his wife’s mortal life, he 
was himself stricken with para- 
lysis; and that a second shock, after 
atinterval of a few months, carried 
him off. He died at Bournemouth, 
whither the two invalids had gone 
for change of air; but he was 
brought back and buried in “God’s 
acre,” besides the church which he 
had rebuilt and refitted—all except 
the ancient tower. Mrs. Keble sur- 
vived him little more than a fort- 
night, and lies beside him in the 
same grave. Many mourners came 
from far and near to be present at 
his funeral. Many friends after- 
wards consulted how best and most 
efficiently a memorial of his excel- 
lences might be raised, and the 
result of their consultations was 
the founding of Keble College at 
Oxford, which is advancing fast, 
we believe, towards its completion. 

And now a few words about the 
man aod his accomplishments, and 
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also the part which he played 

his fellow-men for threeseore yearg 
and eleven. His place as an 

lish poet is sufficiently marked, | 
stands not in the first rank, nor, 


sibly, in the second—except as a'wri | 


ter of sacred poetry; and there, with 
all his defects, and he has 
he is without a rival. His style ¥ 
ae composition is not good, ‘but 
e never wrote a line that wag 
otherwise than suggestive, eveii 
where his exact meaning might at 
the first glanee seem obscure. Ag 
a preacher, he essed no elo- 
quence; his reading was monotom 
ous, and his voice feeble; but there 
was a quiet earnestness about his 
manner of performing the publi¢ 
offices of the Church which coms 
manded attention; and in  cate- 
chising and instructing the 

he had few equals. His inflionest 
and that of his party, on the reli- 
gious mind of England was 
great. They proved themselves to 
be by far the ablest and most un 
compromising opponents that have 
as yet withstood the progress of 
Rationalism; and in spite of the 


collapse which ensued on the un- 


guarded expressions which escai 

them, much of their power remains. 
To them and their teaching we owe 
it that in the Church, and espe- 


cially among her ministers, a new 


character has developed itself. Self- 
sacrifice—earnest devotion to duty 
—the Church’s wellbeing rather 
than their own advancement—has 
taken the place of that miserable 
self-seeking which was almost uni- 
versal among the clergy sixty years 
. Nor is it to one section 
of the ministers of the Church 
alone that the benefits i 
from the example which these ear- 
nest men set have extended. There 
may still linger among our evangel- 
ical pastors some remnant of the 
temper which seemed once upon a 
time to be universal among them— 
the love of display upon platforms, 
the eager secking after unctuous 
applause and fat benefices; ‘but 
that, not less than the secular 
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habits of their rivals, has yielded 
very generally to a pressure, of the 
nature of which the very men who 
have been moved by it are proba- 
bly not aware. On the other hand, 
Keble and his friends did ' the 
Church, and the cause of the 
Ohurch, great damage too. They 
carried further than truth will 
allow dogmatic teaching, which 
is not the teaching of the primi- 
tive Church, but the results of 
one fuperstition after another, ac- 
cumulated in ages subsequent to 
the first. Again, they injured the 
eause which they had undertaken 
to advocate by the unbecoming 
manner in which they accustomed 
themselves to speak and to write of 
the great Reformers. Crammer was, 
according to them, the meanest 
of'men; Ridley was a blind fanat- 
ic; Luther, a rebel against consti- 
tuted auhority; and Melanchthon 
a lukewarm sophist. This ‘was, 
we will not say illiberal—because 
40 be upbraided with illiberalism 
on‘ such subjects was to them a 
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glory and a pride—but most un- 
wise on their part; just as un- 
wise as their refusal to 
nise, under any circums' 
the right of other Reformed 
munions than ‘that of 
to nas ag tegen 
ite, however, ‘o ese 
wcikeo te acite den ot tie Bas 
travagances of nominal fo 
who are not their followers, amt 
never would have been by then 
recognised as such—we should 46 
great injustice to the best of ‘the 
fractarians—to Keble in kaa 
—if we were to deny t they 
have left their mark for good 
the Church and upon the 
They brought many a man to 
who never thought before. 
induced a far greater sole 
into the conduct of public ‘wor 
ship; and if their views of the 
sacrament were extreme, at @if 


events their teaching has succeeded 
only so far as to make jon 


men and women regard these thing 
as not mere idle ceremonies. oo 
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Sie Jonny Lawrence was born 
at. Richmond, in Yorkshire, on the 
4th March 1811, His father, who 
Was a man of great natural ability 
and considerable force of character, 
had proceeded in early life to Bom- 
bay in the suite of one of the 
commanders-in-chief; had joined 
om his arrival one of H. M.’s re- 
giments as a gentleman volunteer ; 
and not long after, obtained a 
commission. He bore a part in 
most of the struggles in which the 
British were engaged on that side 
of India; behaved with conspicuous 
try at the battle of Sedascer, 

at the capture of Seringapatam, 
where, being then only a lieutenant, 
he commanded one of the storming- 
sarviee formed of volunteers. Of 
his party all the officers but him- 
self were killed, and he was severely 
wounded in two places. For this 


service, but after the delay of a 
year, Mr. Lawrence was promoted 


to a company in H. M.’s 10th Foot, 
and was for some years quartered 
in Ceylon. In 1815, at the time of 
the Waterloo campaign, he was a 
lieutenant-colonel in command of 
the Veteran Battalion, and governor 
of Ostend. Had he obtained pro- 
motion early in life, he would pro- 
bably have gained considerable dis- 
tinction, but some of his service 
was performed as a subaltern; and 
the mortification arising from long- 
delayed promotion, the effects of 
climate and wounds, all contribu'ed 
to break down his health, and com- 
pelled him to retire from ™ active 
service some time about 1821. He 
died in 1835 at the age of seventy- 
two years. 

Lieutenant-colonel Lawrence had 
twelve children, eleven of whom 

w up, and eight are still living, 
fohn was the sixth son. The eldest 
son died when he was but a child, 
and the four elder brothers being 
out in the world, John was, when 
very young,a kind of companion 


to his father, aceompanying. him 
in his walks, and listening to); 
stories of his Indian .career, In 
1823, being then twelve. years. 

he was sent to a. school at Londen. 
derry. He remained there, hows 
ever, but two years; then, return. 
ing to England, completed the 
portion of his education at a sc 

at Bath. He had just attained the 
age of sixteen when an Kast India 
Director, an old friend of his. fi 
offered him an appointment in the 
Indian Civil Service. But the boy 
was bent on following his father’s 
career. Three of the elder brothers 
had already gone to India as gol 
diers, and he had made up .his 
mind that, if he went at all, he 
would go out in that profession, 
The opportune return of his. brother 
Henry on sick leave from India in- 
duced him to change his decision, 
Henry pointed out to him the. im- 
mensely superior advantages of a 
civilian’s career—the vast field for 
the exercise of energy and ability 
offered to that branch of the Indian 
service. He illustrated his argu- 
ment by reference to himself, hi 
slow promotion, his inferior pay, 
the absence of all prospect as an 
artillery officer. His arguments, 
supported by those of his futher, 
and responded to by the strong 
common-sense of the lad, were suc- 
cessful, and John Lawrence went 
to Haileybury. 

The decision was undoubtedly 
wise. Yet, judging from after 
events—from some of those, more 
especially, in 1857, the result of 
which depended upon the decision 
of the moment, and to which we 
shall allude in their proper place— 
we have no hesitation in affirming 
that an excellent soldier was there- 
by lost to his country, and that the 
honour which the career of Sir, 
John Lawrence has brought to the 
Indian Civil Service, would have 
been reflected with not less lustre, 
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had opportunity offered, by his 
baie vemnesite at the head of a 
British army. 

Mr. Lawrence remained two years 
at Haileybury. He passed, indeed, 
the necessary examinations within 
the first twelve months of his en- 
trance into that college, but he was 
compelled to remain there longer, 
under the operation of the rule 
which laid down eighteen years as 
the minimum age at which a stu- 
dent could pass out. Although far 
from being an idle boy, Mr. Law- 
rence did not avail himself to the 
fall of the opportunities afforded him 
for securing a good education. He 
worked by fits and starts, was fond 
of ‘athletic sports, and especially 
delighted in walking across coun- 
try with a friend. He had, how- 
ever, read a good deal in a desul- 
tory way, particularly of history 
and biography, and was considered 
well-informed for his age. In his 
second Haileybury term he obtain- 
ed the prize in history, and a prize 
in the Bengallee language; in his 
third term he was second in poli- 


tical economy, and again in the 


front rank in Bengallee; in his 
fourth he gained the gold medal 
for law, a third Bengullee prize, 
and was returned as “highly dis- 
tinguished” in other departments. 

Mr. Lawrence left Haileybury in 
May 1829, being the third of his 
term for the Bengal Presidency ; 
but he delayed his departure from 
England till the following Septem- 
ber, in order to enjoy on his way 
out the society of his brother 
Henry, who was returning to his 
post of lieutenant in the Bengal 
Artillery. Mr. Lawrence has often 
been heard to speak in after years 
of the great advantage he derived 
from the presence of his elder 
brother in England at this critical 
period of his life—of the encour- 
agement to exertion, the sound and 
rational advice, strongly enforced 
by good example, with which Henry 
was always ready, though careful 
never to press it either with need- 
Jess or tedious persistency. 
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ae on February 1890, — ~ 
tained ten months in Caleutte: 
During this period he was fre- 
quently ill, and imbibed 
quently so great a distaste for 
country that an offer of £100 
annum would gage oe Bom 
him home ~ a: At last, however, 
he passed his examinations, and 
was reported qualified for the pub- 
lic service. e had selected the 
upper provinces in preference © 
Bengal as the scene of his rfid 
action, and was, at his own reé- 
quest, appointed to the Delhi ter- 
ritory, then a part of the border 
districts of the North-West Pro- 
vinces, The time allowed for join- 
ing was six months; but Mr. Law- 
rence, travelling by palanquin, 
formed the disiance, upwards of 900 
miles, in eighteen days. This was 
then considered an extraordi 
performance; although, in the pre- 
sent day, the space between Cal- 
cutta and Delhi, by a more circuit- 
ous route, may be traversed in sixty 
hours! 

At the time of Mr. Lawrence's | 
arrival at Delhi, that division of the 
country was considered to offer, in 
many respects, the best school for 
a young civilian. It was under 
the direct control of a resident and 
chief-commissioner and a commis- 
sioner. The political jurisdiction 
extended all over Raj the 
extensive but somewhat wild ‘and 
barren territories of many Rajpoot 
chiefs, besides all the country ‘iying 
between the rivers Jumna and Bute 
lej; In this latter area were five 
British districts, forming a tolera- 
bly com division of the country 
bat all dhe ‘rett. Of the ‘esas waa 
pareelled out amongst t 
chiefs, mostly, especially to the 
northward and eastward, gece 
or Sik minent amongst w 
were = Rajahs of Puttialla, 
Jheend, Khytul, and Nabba. 

The young civilians were, in those 
days, employed in various duties, 
sometimes in listening to the com- 
plaints of the tillers of the soil and 


4 
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the poorer inhabitants of the towns, 


_ Other times in negotiating with 
the, chiefs of hoge els, ‘They. thus 
agquired experience. in dealing with 

nm, 2 thorough acquaintance with 
ll the details, connected with the 

ure of land, and.an insight into 

@. customs, and practices of the 
various orders and classes of native 

iety.. But. these..were not the 
only opportunities, for obtaining 
know. of this nature. In those 
oie many. of the chiefs about 

elhi still possessed in that city 
houses and gardens, to which they 
constantly resorted,, partly to pay 
their respects to the representative 
of British power, partly to enjoy 
the, pleasures and luxuries of social 
Nt There. were also living in 
Jelhi,. as. permanent residents, old 
men of rank and family, who had 
served in some capacity or other in 
the. Mahratta wars—men who had 
been employed. in an irregular fash- 
jon, under Sir Arihur Wellesley 
and, Lord Lake—men who used to 
be, fond of telling stories of those 
interesting days—and to whom the 
names of Mr, Seton, the first resi- 
* dent, Sir. Charles Metcalfe, Sir 
David. Ochterlony, and Sir John 
Malcolm, were as household words, 
The intercourse of the British offi- 
cials. with men of this character 
and experience, the visiting them 
and the receiving visits in return, 
the patient listening. to their inex- 
haustible stock of anecdotes relat- 
ing. to the past, tended greatly to 
the cordial good feeling between 
both races characteristic of those 
times,. .To the. young civilian, 
alike, willing and able to read the 
books of character thus open before 
his eyes, the lesson was one of in- 
calculable importance to his subse- 
quent career, 

Among those who more _ espe- 
cially. delighted in the opportunity 
thus afforded them of acquainting 
themselves with the character and 
feelings, so, far as it, was. possible 
thus to ascertain,them, of their na- 
tive  fellow-subjec ity r, Lawrence 


Was conspicuous. It is impossible 


to enter bere,into, the i 
those early 8, . interesting .. 
instructive as they are. . But 
stirring events beckon us for 
and our space is limited. We mugt 
content ourselves .with. the,, 
statement, of the. facts,, that for 
first four years of his, residence 
Delhi, Mr. Lawrence. held, under the 
Resident, the office. of .. assistant, 
judge, magistrate, and collector. of 
the city and its. environs, embrag, 
ing an area of 790. square.,mileg 
and. containing a population, ,of 
506,689. souls. At the end .of. this 
apprenticeship—which, as may be 
imagined, was no light one— Mr, 
Lawrence was selected. for ,the 
charge of the northern division of 
the Delhi territory, the chief .civil 
station of which was Panipu 
twenty miles from the large a 
important military cantonment of 
Kurnaul. Paniput has on_ three 
several occasions been the battle- 
ground on which, the possession ,of 
India has been decided. On Novem, 
ber 5, 1556, the illustrious Akbar de; 
feated Hemu Adili, the Prime Min; 
ister of Mohammed Shah Sur. Adili, 
and recovered the empire for his 
father Humayun; on, obrpary 13, 
1739, the army of Mohammed Shah, 
King of Delhi, was utterly. routed 
by the Persian invader, Nadir Shah; 
and again, on the 6th January 1761, 
Ahmed Shah Abdali utterly. defeat 
ed the Mahrattas under Sudaseeo 
Ras Bas and Wiswas Ras, Whe- 
ther the traditions.of these, fierce 
encounters may have nourished.a 
martial disposition among the. chil, 
dren of the soil on which they took 
plans or whether other causes may 
ave contiibuted to. the , feeling, 
this at least is certain, that. the 
inhabitants of Paniput have the 
character of, being. turbulent, . dis 
affected, and difficult. to 
beyond those of any of the towns 
and districts in the neighbourhood, 
The district itself. possesses an.area 
of 1832 square. miles, anda, 
lation. of more than 486,000, J 
Lawrence acted, in cha.ge .of this 
difficult part.of the country for two 
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on ~Duri the ; 
Boy only officer 
in ndee district, It was in bad or- 
der when rs emacs tf eae 90 
amnctety classes were more t 
ever inclined to show themselves 
worthy .of their reputation. But 
Mr. Lawrence was not intimidated 
by. their manifestations, He threw 
himself heart .and soul into his 
work, and, supported thoroughly 
by. his commissioner, he brought 
the district, at the end of two years, 
into the most perfect order. This 
had scarcely been accomplished 
when the appointment: itself be- 
came. permanently vacant.. But 
here the rules of red-tape inter- 
yened. Mr, Lawrence, who had not 
-been considered too young to bring 
the district into order whilst the 
allowances of the acting appoint- 
ment alone were available, was 
unced to be far too junior to 
draw the full salary attaching to 
the permanent charge. He conse- 
quently reverted to his substantive 
office of  assistant-magistrate and 
collector of Delhi, whilst. the dis- 
trict which he had brought into 
order was made over to a civilian 
of long standing, who, having failed 
aga judge, was therefore considered 
qualified to undertake a far more 
difficult duty | 
During his charge of this district 
Mr. Lawrence may be: said to have 
completed his training as a civil 
officer. It was a difficult school, it 
is true, but in after life he had: no 
reason to regret the severe appren- 
tieeship. It facilitated. all his sub- 
sequent labours, no matter how 
varied or how onerons;. It made 
him thoroughly acquainted with 
the. duties of administration, alike 
of .a large town and an important 
agricultural, district; it brought 
him »in.contact with the lower, as 
had Delhi. more especially with the 
higher orders of the ‘community. 
Of, the criminal. classes and. their 
habits he had obtaineé during this 
charge a large experience. Coming 
daily. into contact with the various 
agricultural races of that part of 
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stances of. Indian 
cial” 


and well irr 


<2 Dering’ this 
years, in -faet Mr. 
with the aid only of native subor- 
dinates, marked off boundries be- 
tween village lands, regarding whieh 
sanguinary feuds had gone on-for 
generations; he had superintended 
the collection of the rev 
charge of the treasury, so 
and brought to. justite 
great criminals, man the police, 
and, under the humble designation 
of ete and collecter, ‘had 
vot upon which. the 
whole of Pie administration re- 
volved. 
Mr. Lawrence did not a 
in his inferior position at 
Three months after joining, tore was 
promoted to the of 
magistrate and deputy-collector of 
the southern division, but pp. 
ed to act as magistrate of 
of Delhi itself After acting: rd 
six months in that» y he 
ined his substantive appointment. 
ere he obtained 


ught 


of the Menas and Mehwattiés, 


tribes of Mohammedans converted 
from Hindooism in ‘the. reigm of 
Aurungzebe, and who are 

derers and thieves by profession. 
These curious races yet retain many 
of their old Hindoo customs and 
traditions, Of. nothing are: they 
fonder than of. discoursin ths the 


glories and pleasures of. 
when, to use an old “of that 


aan the country, ‘the buffalo 
dad. to him AP held the 
bludaeon.” To add to thes diffi- 
culties of such a charge, a severe 
drought affected the upper. We -2 
vinces, added greatly to the’ 

ings of the people. But notwith- - 
standing this-—-notwithstanding, al- 
so, the predatory and warlike ehar- 
acter of the people, and the absence 
from the district of a single soldier 
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—so excellent were Mr. Lawrence’s 
arrangements, that erime did not 
‘much incrense during the season of 
suffering, nor was any: violent out- 
break attempted. 
After administering this district 
for eighteen months, Mr. Lawrence 
‘was specially selected to be settle- 
ment. officer of Etawah, situated on 
the left bank of the Jumna, adjoin- 
ing Agra and Mynpoorie. This 
district had suffered much from the 
drought to which we have alluded, 
and its landed tenures were in con- 
siderable disorder. Mr. Lawrence 
lost':no time in taking up his ap- 
intment, The district was then 
surveyed ina scientific man- 
ner; the boundaries were distinctly 
laid down, and minute inquiries 
were instituted, in conjunction with 
the collector;:as to the degree and 
the extent of relief to be afforded 
to the sufferers from the drought 
by the rain suspension of the 
land-tax. Upon Mr. Lawrence him- 
assisted by native officials, de- 
volved the labour of superintend- 
ing the detailed field-measurements 
on which the revised settlements 
were ito be founded. This arduous 
labour, in an almost tropical cli- 
mate, suceeeding as it did the un- 
ceasing exertions of eight years in 
Delhi ‘and its vicinity, tried too 
severely the constitution of Mr. 
Lawrence. In September 1839 he 
was taken: serious ill of jungle 
fever, and for nearly a month his 
life was in great danger. At one 
time, indeed, he was given up, but 
he rallied; and, assisted by the 
great care and attention of two 
young military friends and a brother 
civilian, who nursed him by turns, 
he so far recovered as to'be able to 
bear the fatigue of being carried 
into a boat and sent off to Culcutta. 
There again he had a relapse; but, 
recovering from that also, he pro- 
ceéded to England, on the 28th 
- Bebruary 1840, on a furlough of 
three years. 
Before those three years had 


mearly. expired, important events 
had taken place in India. On the 


2d November 1841, there broke out 
in Cabul that ‘insurrection’ whieh 
inflicted so terrible @ stain ‘upor 
our arms, which ehan the polie 
of our empire, and ich led some 
of the encore td Anglo-Indian 
statesmen to ir, for a ; 
the fortunes of British India Dy 
ing the entire period of this ‘catag- 
trophe Mr. Lawrence was in Burope; 
but before he returned, the 
vessel of the State, tossed long and 
fiercely by the waves, had weather- 
ed their fury, and was once more 
riding in peaceful waters; The 
calm, too, was of a far more healthy 
nature than had been the deceit- 
ful repose of the time prior to ‘the 
outbreak. We were again within 
our frontier, and, whatever danger 
might threaten us, we could at 
least mass all our resources to meet 
it on our own ground. 
Mr. Lawrence left England to te- 


turn to India by the overland route ~ 


on the Ist October 1842. During 
his absence he had travelled a great 
deal, and had also suffered for some 
time from an illness so serious “as 
to induce his medical advisers to 
doubt whether he would ever ‘be 
able to stand the trying climate of 
India. However, he recovered and 
went out, though not alone. Before 
his departure, he had taken’ the 
most important and, for hiteelf, 
the happiest step of his whole 
career, by marrying a lady who; in 
the labours, the dengere} eb 
triumphs that followed, was, in the 
fullest sense of the terms, hic help- 
meet, his solace, and his friend. 
Arriving with his wife at Bombay 
in the first week of November of 
that year, Mr. Lawrence found that 
a war had broken out in Bundel- 
kund, and that the direct route to 
the North-West was thus barred 
to him. He accordingly took ‘the 
road to Aurungabad, and thenee, 
vid llechpore and Nagpore, 
through what was then a very 
rough ogee unattended by ser- 
vants, to Allahabad. On» his arrival 
there, he found ‘his prospects of 
employment very unsatisfactory. 
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The bad, indeed, réturned 
from Affghanistan, but the country 
was overburdened by the plethora 
of officials whom the late calamity 
héd summoned out from Europe. 
At length, however, aftera series of 
acting appointments, one of which 
was in his old station of Paniput, 
Mr. Lawrence, more fortunate than 
most of his contemporaries, settled 
down as magistrate and collector 
of Delhi. This was at the end of 
1844, just two years after his return 
from England. In both of these 
charges Mr. Lawrence found that 
considerable improvements had 
been effected since he had left 
them; more particularly in the 
condition of the agricultural classes. 
He always attributed this improve- 
ment to the setilement of the land- 
revenue for a long term of years on 
favourable conditions to the pro- 
prietors and cultivators of the soil, 
and to the impetus which had thus 
been given to agriculture. 

But whilst Mr. Lawrence was 
actively engaged on the scene of 
his’ earliest labours on Indian. soil, 
events were hatching, dest ned in 
their future to effect alike his for- 
tunes and the fortunes of his adop- 
tedcountry. On the llth Decem- 
ber 1845. the long-threatened inva- 
sion of the Sikh army took place. 
Under the command of Raja Sall 
Singh and Tej Singh, the army 
50,000 strong, on’ that day poured 
across the Sutlej, not far from our 
frontier station of Ferozepore. With 
the exception of orders having been 
issued to hold the troops at Meerut, 
Dellii, Umballa, and at other sta- 
tions on the frontier, in readiness 
for immediate movement, not a 
single preparation had been made 
to receive them, and India seemed 
at their mercy. But the same Pro- 
vidence which filled the hearts of 
their leaders with timidity and dis- 
trust, had given boldness and dar- 
ing, sach as in the face of a Buro- 
pean enemy would have amounted 
to rashness, to the generals of ‘the 
English.army. The first and chief- 
est credit for the victorious issue of 


the. ign is. due to the officer 
at General 


John Littler. This’ officer — had 
under his orders but one European 
regiment, four or five native corps, 
and a few guns. The Sikh army, 
crossing the Sutlej 50,000 strong, 
threatened his station. Littler at 
once consulted commanding officers 
of regiments. They gave bim,-in 
the sense of risking nothing, the 
most prudent advice. They recom~ 
mended him to throw up all sorts 
of impromptu defences, to keep his 
troops behind these, and’ to held 
Ferozepore till he should be-relieved 
by a British army.  Littler»listened 
to them, thanked them, and deter- 
mined to adopt a course exactly 
opposite. Early next morning) he 
marched out at the head his 
4000 men, took up a position op- 
posite the Sikh army, and 
them battle. The result proved 
his thorough knowledge of Asiaties, 
The Sikhs, astounded at his bold- 
ness, and suspecting that he must 
possess resources of which they 
knew nothing, declined the com- 
bat, and moved on to Ferozeshuhr, 
A few days later, the advance-guard 
of the Sikh army was repulsed et 
Moodkee by Lord Hardinge ;-.and 
on the 2ist and 22d, @ junction 
having been effected on the morn- 
ing of the 2ist with Littler,a des- 
perate’ and hotiy-contested battle 
ensued, which terminated in . the 
repulse of the Sikhs at all pointe, 
Our army, however, was in no .con- 
dition to pursue them; and they 
took up a fresh position .on .the 
river Sutlej within our.own terri- 
tory, in front of the little: village. of 
Sobraon, and commenced to fortify 
it strongly. t ah 
Whilst these events had been oc- 
curring, Mr. Lawrence had remained 
at Delhi. His labours, however, 
had been more than eat need 
the warlike o ions to which we 
have. allndek It. had . 
that the Gammentionnans in 
Hardi on his way up country, 
indi gurck:Ahatngh dna canal 
November of that year, and had 
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mare the acquaintance of Mr. Law- 
Cen ir ddi-Hardihge sovtesompeny 
Sir Hardinge to ‘accompany 
Mr. Lawrence in: were — = 
interesting ruins imperi. 
city. During: these rides, subjects 
connected with the administration 
of the country: were: discussed, and, 
amongst other things, Sir H. Har- 
dinge: consulted his companion on 
the subject: of irrigation, then at- 
tracting a good deal of attention, 
and. with reference to which Mr. 
Lawrence had had some experience 
during the drought of 1837.. When, 
a few ‘weeks later, the Sikh war 
broke out, Mr. Lawrence became at 
once busily engaged in coilecting 
Garriage for the army in the field, 
and in sending on to it sunplies. 
After’ the battle of Ferozeshuhr, 
which was revarded all over India 
almost as a drawn battle, our sup- 
plies of ammunition, great and 
small, were reduced to so low an 
ebb, as scarcely to be equal to the 
necessities of another fight. In the 
great magazine of Delhi, of so sad 
a celebrity in after years, the work 
of casting bullets and making up 
cartridges went on. night and day. 
But the great difficulty was to 
secure a supply of carriage. The 
country had been to some extent 
denuded of this important neces- 
sary, and the harsh treatment to 
which the owners of carts had in 
some ‘cases been subjected, the in- 
safficient payments that had been 
made, and the terror of the enemy 
which had reached Delhi, rendered 
those “who remained unwilling to 
come forward. It was then that 
Sir H. Hardinge made a personal 
em in his own handwriting to 
r. Lawrence to use every possible 
effort to aid the army in this crisis. 
Mr. Lawrence nobly ded. By 
his: personal influence, by judicious 
treatment, by good but moderate 
and certain payment, he succeeded 
in ‘collecting five thousand carts, 
These, lalen with commissariat and 
ordnance stores, were despatched 
with “all haste to the army, which 
they reached in ‘sufficient time to 


be made available for the opetatiotis 
which ended in the ng 
of the enemy ‘at Sobraon, and 
occupation of Lahore. roe 
In those days the city of ‘Delhi, 
the resistance of which for méte 
than four months to our arms dg°¢of 
recent recollection, was 1 
held by two weak corps of: 
infantry and a battery of *native 
artillery. Throughout’ that ifé 
struggle on the Sutlej, this ej 
the possession of which had? 
often been considered decisive of the 
fate of India—a city covtaining” 
wards of 150,000 inhabitants, more 
than half of whom were Moliem 
medans, a portion of it occupied 
the titular king, the descendant @f 
Baber and of, Akbar, and ‘by tis 
dissolute court—was as quiet’ and 
secure as any part of India, th 
searcely two hundred miles from 
seat of war. Mr. Lawrence, attended 
by a single native orderly, was’ in 
the constant habit of patrolling its 
streets, passing through, alike, ‘its 
most crowded thoroughfares, ‘ite 
dirtiest lanes, and its most’ unfres 
quented alleys. The inhabitants 
had been acquainted with him’ for 
years; they knew his character, ‘bis 
fearlessness, his prompt and quick 
decision. Those qualities were suf- 
ficient to overawe them. ® 
In his evidence, given before the 
House of Commons some 
later, Lord Hardinge stated that 
it was his experience of Mr. Laws 
rence’s qualities in 1845-46 that 
first fixed his attention upon him; 
and induced him a little later 
offer him an important political ap* 
pointment. In the times that were 
coming upon him, the Governor- 
General had need of the best officers 
the Services of India ‘could : 
duce; and it may be stated, 
out fear of contradiction, that never 
in India was the faculty of seleo- 
tion exercised with greater discern- 
ment then on this occasion by 
Sir H. Hardinge. —s 
Meanwhile Sobraon had beet 
fought, Lahore occupied, Cashmere 
and Jullundhur annexed, and peace 
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imed. . Cashmere was,.. in- 
deed, suld to Rajah Goolab Singh 
for @.millionof money, but Jul- 
lundhur and the hill-tracts.. adja- 
cent were destined to remain per- 
manently annexed to British India, 
Those adjacent tracts comprehend- 
ed: Kangra, Noorpore, Nadown, 
Kulloo, Spiti, and Lehoul, right up 
to. the confines of Thibet. To ad- 
minister. this country, inhabited by 
various races—the warlike Sikhs 
of, the plain and the hardy sons of 
the mountain, many of them Raj- 
poots, never before subjected to 
the sway of a European, but gov- 
erned by their own people, and 
taught from infancy to regard the 
Sikh as the coming race of Asia— 
Sir H. Hardinge selected the officer 
whose energy had stood him in 
such stead in the terrible days of 
December and January. On the 
lst-March 1846, Mr. John Lawrence 
reeeived a summons to repair to 
Umritsur. to see the Governor- 
General, preparatory. to taking 
charge of the newly-acquired trans- 
Sutlej territory. 

In the present day, when a class 
of self-styled philanthropists lose 
no opportunity of exalting the ad- 
vantages of native rule, and of dwell- 
ing upon the preference evinced for 
it. by the natives themselves, the 

e offered by the cession of 
Jullundhur Doab. to the British, 

by ‘its transfer from native to foreign 
rule, may perhaps be looked back 
to. with some sort of curiosity, Cer- 
tainly in no part of India could the 
iment have been made with 

less likelihood of its resulting fav- 
ourably to the foreigner. Of all 
races: in India the Sikhs were the 
most. martial, the most indepen- 
dent, and, never before having met 
with reverses, the least likely to 
renounce all at once the hopes of 
empire, which had become with 
them a faith. Yet to gather what 
their social condition had been and 
what it became—how they fared 
under their own people and. how 
under. the British, to which, after: 
some experience, they showed the. 


1849, Commis. 
sioner of the Jullundhur Doab and. 
the adjacent hill-territories, The 
principal reforms. which. he intro~ 
duced during that period we 
refer to in the erder in which. they 
took place. The first. was the 
stitution of the payment of 
land-tax in cash for its payment 
kind, as had been the practi 
many instances, under the } 
rule, It is true that, before thi 


* 


hesitate to express their dislike of 
it to the Commissioner. But -Mr, 
Lawrence, after listening patiently, 
to their remonstrances, pointed out, 
to them that the new system would: 
work to their advantage; thattheir, - 
assessments would be fixed and) 
certain, calculated on the area of 
land in cultivation, instead of — 
dependent on the caprice of 
Jectors or overseers, Still, cling-, 
ing to their ancient customs, they 
pleaded .. against the experiment 
being tried; but Mr. Lawrence -was 
too confident in the soundness of, 
his views to give way to solicite- 
tions founded only upon jud:ce,: 
He caused a rough settlement of 
the province to be made, and them) 
assessed each landowner according, 
to his possessions at, an equi 
rate, considerably lighter im 
main than that which had obtained 
under Sikh rule. The agricultur- 
ists, assured by this system of the 
entire possession of their 
op tha. gailie ale ofdews 
by i in 
markets of the country a sum 
cient to leave them, 
all the demands of th 
than 
old 
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‘its way, under the old sys- 

nto the pockets of the farmers 
revenue, who so 

the land, and accounted 

their receipts months and some- 

yeurs afterwards. The agri- 

eulturists were not slow in admit- 

the great advantage thus ac- 
cruing to them. 

Another and a most important 
reform was in the administration 
of justice. Under the Sikh rule 
there had been no written law. 
The unwritten penal code contain- 
ed but two penalties, fine and 
mutilation—imprisonment was un- 
known; and there was scarcely any 
crime which might not be atoned 
for by a fine. Disputes regarding 


property were generally adjudicat- 
ed upon by private tribunals; but 
the people generally were the slaves 
’ of the farmers of the revenue. So 
long as the remittances to Lahore 


were regular and satisfactory, these 
farmers were but rarely called upon 
to account for the authority they 
exercised over life and property. 
‘We have already pointed out the 
mode in which this system of ar- 
bitrary and all ‘but irresponsible 
rule—this imperium in imperio— 
was put a stop to rs Mr. Lawrence. 
He supplemented this great work 
by bringing justice to the door of 
the people. By means of his assist- 
ants; selected from the civil and 
military services alike, he gave the 
artisans of the towns, the i 
eulturists, and the small landown- 
ers, @ prompt and efficient remedy 
for any injustice perpetrated against 
them. e introdueed a system of 
law, taken, indeed, from the 
lish ‘system, but simplified so 
as to suit the uncultivated compre- 
hensions of the people over whom 
he ruled. These plain and simple 
rules, modified and added to ac- 
cording to the results of experience, 
were afterwards formed into a code, 
which, translated ‘into the Pun- 


jaubee lan, , enabled everyman 
to und the nature of the 
rules to whieh he was bound to 
conform, and the penalty ¢has 
would be enforced for any infrag 
tion of the law. ere es 
We are thns able to see how'the 
two great blessings of a fixed and 
moderate assessment of the? soil 
and a prompt and sure system 
justice, succeeding an assessment 
neither fixed nor a and a 
system of justice neither prompt 
an sure, should naturally ‘ineling 
the hearts of the people towards 
British rule. Still more was thig 
likely to result when the Sikh» 
found these reforms accompanied 
by others—by the introduction of 
material improvements, of which 
their old rulers had never dreams 
nee Thus Government mo 
hitherto weighing with crushing 
power upon trade, were abolished: 
the excise system was re 
on a sensible plan; roads were 
made, bridges were built, and“. 
police system introduced, — 
for its object the maximum of 
efficiency combined with the mini- 
mum of interference, 
We have said that Mr, Lawrence 
held the office of Commissioner of 
the Jullundhur district for three 
years. But during that period 
several additional duties were-like- 
wise thrust upon him, * Twice was’ 
he summoned to Lahore to act for 
and to assist his brother in the 
very difficult task of . effecting,’ 
through the Sikh Durbar, a thom 
ough reform of the fiscal system 
of the Sikh territories—a system 
based upon isolation, high  pre+ 
ventive duties, and an © excise 
levied on all articles, fatal to the 
development of the resources .of 
the country, and ruinous to the’ 
finances of the State. It is. no 


disparagement to the memory of 


the illustrious Sir Henry Lawrenee 
to state that he depended. ins 
great degree for the moulding: of 
the measures necessary to carry out 
these reforms on the experience 
and ability of his brother John. 
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The’ means by which they were 
effected partake of the marvellous. 
Lahore wes the only place in the 
Punjaub occupied by British troops ; 
the were still jealous of 
their independence. And yet the 
wonderful spectacle was nted 
of « few British officers riding over 
the.-country, resurveying and re- 
assessing the lands, attended only 
by few native horsemen raised in 


the Punjaub itself! All this time, - 


too, the Sikh Durbar, under whose 
orders they were nominally acting, 
was secretly engaged in. plotting 
for the restoration of the Maha- 
ranee, and the complete expulsion 
of the British from the country. 

For his services when acting for 
and assisting his brother at Lahore, 
Mr, Lawrence twice received the 
thanks of the Government of India; 
and: when, at the end of 1847, his 
brother was forced to leave for Eu- 
rope on a longer period of absence 
on account of his health, it was gen- 
erally believed that the acting ap- 

intment would be given to him. 

ut Mr. Lawrence had previously 

expressed in more than one letter 
to Lord Hardinge his indifference 
for the acting appointment of Resi- 
dent of Lahore. That nobleman, 
therefore, nominated Sir Frederick 
Ourrie, a member of his Council, 
and’ who had previously been Fo- 
reign Secretary, to the post. 

Almost one of the first acts of 
the acting Commissioner was the 
deputation td Movltan of the two 
officers whose murder by the troops 
of Moolraj led to the second Sikh 
war. Itis probable that the out- 
break at Mooltan would never have 
oceurred, or that it would have been 
promptly suppressed, had Messrs. 

ew and Anderson marched 
thither with the Durbar troops, and 
familiarised themselves with the 
officers and men. No people are 
more impressionable than the Asi- 
atics, over none is a moral suprem- 
acy sooner attainable by the dis- 
play of qualities which they admire 


the more in others from 
most certain. that had M 
new ard Anderson 
Sikh soldiers, most of. 
the by, were hill men, 
they Seen 
a mastery that the 
tors would not have dared 
them, or, attacking, 
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As it was, the 
es by water, the men by 
d. They met a few miles only 
from Mooltan. The men had had 
no time to become acquainted even 
with the persons of the foreigm 
envoys. when the attack upon 
latter took place. Under the try- 
ing circumstances that followed 
they were easily suborned from 
their duty towards those of whom) 
they knew nothing. The result is 
well known. Our officers» were 
murdered; and Moolraj, with the: 
secret encouragement of the Sikh 
Durbar, raised the standard of.re- 
volt, and thus precipitated the in- 
surrection, which, ever since, the 
occupation of Lahore by the British, 
had been fomented and 
by many of the nobility of. the 
Punjaub who had been apparently: 
most friendly to our rule. 

Mr. Lawrence was of opinion that 
the immediate march of a few 
British troops on Mooltan would 
have ni the plans of the con-: 
spirators in the bud ; and there can: 
be no doubt as to the soundness of 
this view. The success of Lieuten-: 
ant ae moses raw ee 
against the troo Moolraj in. 
field shows haat snnahe ight, at an. 
early period, have been clfected. by 
a handful of Europeans anda few 
ae te the question was left to 

eci not by common-sense, 
but by military red-tape* “Red- 
tape, being comfortably housed’ in 


ot 
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* The Governor-General in Council to the Secret Committee, dated 11th May 
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the Himalayas, decided that it was 
too hot to move under can- 
vas at that season of the year. The 
insurrection, therefore, was allowed 
te gather’ head, and before our 

s Could be massed, had assum- 
ed a most formidable strength. 

We pass over the military events 
which followed—the checkered for- 
tunes of the troops who besieged 
Mooltan, the doubtful victory of 
Chillianwalla, the crowning mercy 
of Goojrat—and proceed to dwell 
upon the ordeal to which was sub- 
jected that province, which had 

deiached, less than three years 
before, from "the kingdom of the 
Sikhs, and which during that per- 
iod had been subjected to British 
rule, as understood and administer- 
ed by Mr. Lawrence. 

That officer had not’ returned 
many days to his district before he 
received intelligence of the murder 
of the two British officers at Mool- 
tan. The force at: Jullundhur itself 
then consisted of one European and 
four native regiments, a battery of 
artillery, and some irregular horse 
There were, besides, other native 
corps or detachments at various 
— of the province, but no more 

ropeans, There were also two 


local corps of military police, the 
Ist and 4th Sikhs—one composed 
of pure Sikhs, the other of hill- 


Rajpoots, These last were the 
only troops under the control of 
the Commissioner. The others were 
under the sole orders of Brigadier 
H. M:; Wheeler, an officer of the 
Company’s army, highly considered 
for his energy and strength of will, 
and who in after years obtained a 
melancholy celebrity as the com- 
mandér of the ill-fated garrison of 
Cawnpore at the time of the mutiny. 
But Mr. Lawrence had never been 
accustomed to trust implicitly to 
the number of the troops in his 
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province, however capable. "thie 
commander, 

When the intelligence of the 
events at Mooltan reached ‘him, 
and he noticed that those events 
were not followed up by 
action, or indeed, except on 
part of Lieutenant Edw 
any action at all, he felt convined 
that work of the most serious’ chars 
acter would be cut out for’ him, 
Jullundhur, though annexed! for 
three years to the British’ territor. 
ies, was still, in the blood and feel- 
ing of its population, a Sikh pro« 
vince. Although the great mass of 
the people had recognised the -ad- 
vantage of the reforms introduced 
by Mr. Lawrence, there werestill 
in the villages ‘many disbanded 
soldiers, who looked back” regret 
fully to the times when ty ro 
virtually masters of the ‘coun 
and could lord it over the 
The successful revolt of 
could not long be without effect 
upon these mischief-making ele 
ments of Sikh society, ye gr 
religious fanaticism were to bring ‘its 
strong influence to bear upon*their: 
minds, by urging them to strike a 
blow for that reformed faith, ‘the 
adherence to which had* made the 
Sikhs a nation. The crisis came 
fully as soon as Mr. Lawrence had 
anticipated. In the month of May, 
Bhaee Maharaj Singh, a gooroo or 
priest, a well- known man in the 
country, began to collect several 
hundred followers on the north of 
the Beas, close to the British. fron- 
tier. Mr. Law rence, in 
with the Brigadier, at once caused: 
all the fords by which he could cross 
into Jullundhur to be. carefully 
guarded. At the same time troops 
were sent after him from Lahore, 
The Bhaee, alarmed for his safety, 
retreated towards Jung; but before 
the Lahore troops could arrive, he 
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“The reply of the Commander-in-Chief has just been sennied b payne His 
opposed to the movement of British troops at 


upon Mooltan; and intimates his opinion that as a military operation it is highly 


inexpedient. if not impracticable.” 
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as attacked and defeated by the 

Kardir of the place, “Meeh”’Saliib 

J, 8 stanch sup ‘of ‘the 

itish, and totally defeatéd.”° His 

wers who escaped slaughter at 
once dispersed. 

The abortive result of this prem- 
ature movement enabled Mr. Law- 
rence to complete his measures for 
securing the province in the event 
of a further outbreak. The dela 
in the operations against Mcol- 
tan favoured the machinations of 
the conspirators and disaffected all 
over tlie country, and rendered the 

ition of Mr. Lawrence one of 
peculiar difficulty, In the month 
of August, one Ram Singh, son of 
& Rajpoot chieftain named Vizier 
Shama, the hereditary Vizier of 
Noorpore, a small hill-state which 
Runjeet Singh had absorbed many 
years before, assembled a body of 
men at a spot commanding the en- 
trance into the Kangra hills, and 
attacked and killed several subor- 
dinates in the customs department 
at Hajeepore. On this outrage be- 
coming known, Mr, C. H. Saunders, 
one of Mr. Lawrence’s assistants, 
in pursuance of instructions previ- 
oak given him by\.his chief; made 
@ requisition on the military autho- 
rities for some troops, and went in 

ursuit of the insurgents, Major 
isher,, who commanded these 
troops, tovk the strong fort of Shah- 
pore, occupied by the enemy, and 
drove them out of ‘the country. 
Reinforced, however, by some Pa- 
than levies, they returned, and, tak- 
ing up a position on a narrow hill 
about a mile and a half south of 
the town of Noorpore, began to 
collect supplies from the surround- 
ing Gc untry. But by this time Mr. 
Lawrence had arrived at Noorpore. 
He at once urged Brigadier Wheeler 
to. attack the enemy’s position. “It 
will be a great object,” he wrote, 
“to attack the insurgents #s soon 
as possible.” At the same time, to 
revent their escape, he wrote to 
Major Fivher, him 
to watch the outlets by they 
Gould retire. Had the*t#oops been 
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entirely at his. li 


have | 


tunately the Brigadier had 

ly ple» thie officer ae 

ing at’ Noorpore “to “ay 

troops'from that place, © 9 ~ "*" 
Six days elapsed: before the 

troops could be assembled at 

pore. Meanwhile Mr: Lawrencé and 


the officers who ually” je 
him, enjoyed’ many or ender 
reconnoitring the enemy’s Rr ~] 
though at the risk, often e 

ed, of being fired upon. At last he 
could wait no longer. On” 


“the 
morning of the 19th the 
was attacked by the Sith eed 
ae which had come tp from 
00 


jarpore under Major nny 

son, four hundred Rajpoots sent 
our aid by the Rajahs ‘of Mundee 
and Chumba, and the ttoops of’ the. 
regular army under Major Fisher. 
The result was never doubtful 
Ram Singh and his followers wi 
bh with some ae 
eights; much  capturé } 
i recovered, ana come Bee 
subjects, whom he ‘had held im con 
finement, were released. remot r 
of the insurgents, owing to the dén- 
sity of the jungle, effected uel 
escape, and amongst these, unfor-. 
tunately, was the rebel lee “i 
self. Mf. Lawrence and his test 
ant, Mr. Barnes, were t 
attack with the Rajpoots a 
to. Indeed the operations 
carried out under’ the advice of 
former, bil 

But other parties ‘front outside 
still continu > threateti” 
chm gr 8 of ‘the éotintry. ~ 
people of  Jullundhur “were 
and loyal, content with’ the * 
rule. “Somé of ‘the nobles “Of 
province had, as we have seen, sen 
their retainers to ‘assist us. * “But 
the defection of Shere a 
the’ 3th of September, ' 
as it- was by the raising » of ‘the 
siege” of Mooltan; the of. 

— cy" 
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tte § Sioahy Mass nce with the 
Cabul, generally 

f idea. of jance wi 
aharajah . By re; the 
letters sent by these , men 
bt by Mooi to the Sikh army 
e, Sikh tion, urging 


em to rise and fight for their 
faith,— all these . circumstances 


some excitement among 
,People generally, and gave to 
every ed ) 


every 

discontented official, and every 
fanatic, an excuse for conspiring 
the. British. Notwith- 

ng the ill success of the 

ts of Maharaj Singh and of 
Singh, risings. continued to 
place in the Baree Doab, the 

of country between J ullun- 
ne pea Lahore. Rigs were 
tly put down by Brigadier 

r and the Jullundhur troops. 

in the following month Mr. 
rence received information that 


fort of Pathankote, not far from 
oorpore, in, British territory, had 


attacked by about a_ thou- 

insurgents, collected in the 

Doab and in the territories 

harajah Goolab Singh, and 

with them six guns, Pa- 

was. garrisoned by but 

Sikhs and a few police. Mr. 

sie at once hastened, with 

the. men he could raise, by 

marches in the direction 

f MNoorpore. But he had only 

ived at. Mackerian on his way 

ene when he learned that the 

yy ada | at. demonstrations 

mam, gene Sim m, had retired from 

and retreated to Dee- 

within. the territories 

Sikh Durbar. But Mr. 

was determined to make 

jr Sin audacity. . Re- 

questing pson wit six 
e regular army, 


erris, with the Kangra hill 
ere. 


tion. as would gps ni 
their . , ‘marched 
a, pad t of the 25th 
November with * Sikhs,* 10 
horse, and .~ oom the hole 
sormentet,, W aller, 
Marchin ht, gay 
Beas an ‘at the Punjaub te 
tories, whither the insurgents he 
retired. He came upon them 
tween six and seven o'clock in the 
morning, just one hour too late to 
find them all asleep; but, n 
the smallness of Mie Ta Lawre 
arty, they turned out to riba 
few rounds of grape, pet 
persed them, eir cron) 
have been impossible had. 
Kangra hill-corps taken up the 
osition that had been assigned if, 
This, however, it failed to do, 
the bale of the enemy r 
the ford it should have guarded; 
The district w nevertheless, 
cleared of them * a the time. 
Mr. Lawrence hoped that by 
staying. for a few days at Deena- 
nuggur he: might at once 
some of the leaders of the insurrec- 
tion, and pacify the district. But 
his difficulties seemed to increase 
every day. By this time, in me 
several of the 7 hil chiefs, sed 
from their allegiance, had thrown 
off the mask and pronounced im 
fayour of the rebellion; whilst from 
every village, from every corner 
of the Punjaub, Jullundhur alone 
excepted, the old soldiers of the 
Khalsa were flocking to the stand- 
ard of Chutter Singh En 
probably by the attempt 
against Pathankote, and _believi 
that their success would rouse 
Sikhs of the Jullundhur gs 
their. fayour, the Rajah of Mt 
more, the representative of _ 
Katoch Rajahs, and the 
Jeswun, lower down in the 
rose in revolt, raised levi 
seized some Indian. officials 





_ 


oo Mr, 


ia his: account of tone evant thus 2 


~y STURT rT. 


—' The. aa 


and alaerity.” pg an kw raised from oe lage of the Jodha Boa 
and apapaed the sentiments of their fellow-villagers,. ., 





the Kangra hill-corps; to attack» the 

of Muhimore, ordering: the 
other half to follow the next day 
Whilst Mr. Barnes should be thus 


he proposed to march 
Kali four horse-artillery 

of a Sikh local corps, 
| ana anies of the 71st« Nui, 
end 70 horse, by Hajeepore, on 
Umb. This he did; but: on reach- 
ing Umb he heard that. the insur- 
rection was gathering head, that 
the Jeswun Rajah had been joined 

the Bedee of Oonah, and that hill, 
toads leading through ‘the 
beyond Umb had been en- i 

tirely destroyed. Notwithstanding 1 
this disheartening intelligenee, Mr. Si 
Lawrence never for a moment for- 
got that, in fighting against Aviat- 
1es, the one way to victory is to 
move forward. He pushed, there- 
fore, all the more resolutely on. Well 
it'was that he did so, On reach- 
ing Dungoh, one march beyond 
Umb, he learned that the Rajah of . 
Duttarpore, another ~ hill-rajah, 
whom he had hitherto -believed 
faithful, had also joined the revolt, 
and had driven our policemen from 
the fort of Dungoh. Instantly Mr. 
Lawrence moved against that fort. Li , she, 
‘This boldness had the desired effect. Rajah of . 
‘The enemy evacuated ‘the fort and i 
fled) Pursued by our men; many . 
were taken, amongst them the son . 
‘ofthe Rajah of Duttarpore. Mr. : 
Lawrence, always averse to -hareh | 
mes and anxious only to stifle . 
the rebellion in the bud, made ‘use wi 
of the capture of the son te procure . 
the surrender of the father, .Qne i 
of the heads. of the rebellion was tion 
‘thus lopped off. It soon became di 
clear to him, moreover,’ that’ the 
hill-people had taken no willing 
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. : vet 
| a 





gade intended to. guard Jullu 

had been moved under. its: 

from that. provinee into the Baree 
Doab. What if, under suchieirs 
cumstances, Jullundhur. itself; had 
risen? It is not easy to~caleulate — 


; the consequences: .of | a. 


press on 
achieved without being led away 
by subordinate details, however 
they may be deemed by 
It was a task requiring wn 
exercise of all these qualities the 
devolved upon Mr. Lawrence in -— 
second half of that month of Novem- 


given birth. The. rise of .Jdullun> 
dhur would have.crippled the pre 
ments of the army operatin 
Chutter Singh, ‘and, in ‘ 

bility, would have decided 

Singh to take part with our enemies; 
Qur communications with. the -cig- 
Sutlej territories. would. have beea 
risked, .our native! allies im: those 
parts. would. have been, wed 
tempted, Lahore: itself would. have 
been in danger.' From such com> 
sequences the British Government © 
was saved, not by its. resources: in 
men and material, not by the num- 
ne Fee! y the sue 
cessful strategy of its, commanders 


. in the field, but. by. the. energy, 


‘abiihare isighyadnd-gdmenced to 


the banks of the. ‘and were 


‘courage, forethought, and. 
of the Co 


activity 
mmissioner of ‘the pror 
vince, Mr. John: Lawrence,, 4 .w»! 


“The Sikhs,” wrote that 
in‘ his own simple and pel ser 
rting to the Resident the 


mg Lahore;~the <Affghan - 


ry, making common cause with — 
de the.  thasyne rae Gia. hills. , 


ee engi Attock; 
every Sikh chieftain of note 
ity in ome ae ee a 


hasejah ‘Diva 
vay oa 


insurgents ; from -hiae 
moo, Maharajah. the 
most astute amongst: the wers 


e same time 


, the up range, 

General Pre alnt from the : 

= Sarees 
be hs 

‘to a considerable*extent. 


“the ensuing month; or 


days, peace and order have béen re- 
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stored throughout the territory by the 
@apture or dispersion of the insurgents. 
This result has beet effected with little 
dose of life, and me any expense 
to Government. we not thus 
promptly acted, I am eonvineed that 
the rebellion would have assumed a 
‘formidable aspect, and have cost bluod 
and treasure to suppress. Many who 
had every intention of joining against 
‘us were paralysed by our movements, 
aid the good intentions of the well- 
disposed were confirmed.” 


Yes, indeed! Had he not thus 
promptly acted, the history of the 
second Punjaub war might’ have 
+0 “a different tale. Yet such is 
the peculiarity of our national tem- 

rament, so litle do we regard’ an 
jesne not recommended to our no- 
tice’ by blood-shedding and slaugh- 
‘ter, that whilst the unskilful move- 
ments of one military commander 
‘ii this war have been chronicled 
with a minuteness that leaves no- 
thing to ‘desire, the skilful and suc- 
cessful campaign of Mr. Lawrence ‘in 
‘Jullundhur, conceived and carried 
out in strict accordance with’ the 
truest military principles, because 
accomplished “with little loss ‘of 
life, and hardly any expense to Go- 
vernment,” has been scarcely no- 
‘tieed. Not the less remarkable, 
however, was the skill that caused 
‘the loss of life to be so small—not 
less worthy of being recorded ‘the 
‘Tesults of that exercise of splendid 
energy, aided by the soundest judg- 
ment 

Thenceforth, throughout the = 
paign, tranquillity reigned  in~ the 
Coane Butle}. reeriveries of the Brit- 
‘ish. The presence’ of the one man 
who had struck down ‘tebellion on 
its first appearance, sufficed to 
‘serve order and loyalty in the most 
recent acquisition of the East India 


‘Company. Assured ‘by ‘this tran- 


quillity on their flank, and by it 


“ef freedom fiom hostile interven- 


“of Cashmere, our. military 


were enabled, efter ‘a 


ans ea ret sae 
cen got ey meet 
ny Maa 


resulted in a rebellion which 
all the ‘resourées ‘of thé” 
dian empire. It was clear 


Jong as the shadow of power’ should 


be left to the Khalsa, its membéts 


than the military occupation of ‘the 
country, far more likely ‘to’ ‘lead “to 
On the other” hz 


possible to reconcile the people “to 
our sway, and that Sanaa 
on an mere - Wh 
t rést principles cé, 
fete the tyraney OF Rt prorr Bone 
the exactions of native middlemen, 
would come soon to be esteeniéd 
by the people as more than a com- 
ion for the ‘ 
their feudal lords. 


them; justice and humanity ‘made 
it imperative that thenceforth ‘the 


eonqueréd country should” be” s@- 
ministered no longer in the imtér- 
est of the few, but for the ‘benefit 
of the great mass’ of thé people!” 
The fiat then went ‘forth. 9 
with it the announcement of” 


system on which the new 
should be’ governed. ined Parte 
be a Board of Administration” 

of thrée Meniber& 


ge IE 


The unity and decisive action’ which 
emanates from the mhind of” 


#ontest, to pursue’ their plans toe 


triumphant conclusion. 


those who had hitherto borne the 
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most. prominent part in. our. rela- 
Some with the province. » By.ad- 
the country by means 

Lord, Dalhousie conceiv- 

od that he would unite the political 
and.military ability of Sir Henry 
geo with the; administrative 
knowledge of detail and experience 
which two able civilians would sup- 

. Itewas with this view he ap- 
pointed Sir H. Lawrence President 
of the Board,.and Mr. C. Mansel 
and. Mr. J. Lawrence members. The 
President. had special charge of the 
Lucey wm er. Mansel of the 
pole sn d_ judicial, and Mr. John 

of the revenue. and_fin- 
ance. ‘On all important. matters, 
however, the President and mem- 
bers were wont to meet and con- 
‘sult—the m ajority, in the case of a 
difference of opinion, carrying the 
day. Mr. Lawrence had not asked 
for a seat at this Board—indeed he 
had expressed a desire to be al- 
lowed to retain his old post as Com- 
missioner of the trans-Sutlej terri- 
tory ; but he was informed that his 
services were required for the Pun- 
jaub, and, with the devotion to duty 
that. characterised him, he submit- 
ted, 

The account of Mr. Lawrence's 
connection with the Board of Ad- 
ministration, and of his subsequent 
career as Chief Commissioner, to be 
at all satisfactory, would require an 
article to itself, We must content 
ourselves. here, unwillingly, with 
touching only on the de of lead- 
ing interest. As member of the 
Board constituted in 1849, he re- 

on a larger scale the admin- 
istrative reforms which he had pre- 
viously accomplished in Jullun- 
dhur. Prior to the rebellion, the 
Council. .of Regency, on ag 08 
after the first Sutlej cam 
been content to patch ——— sys- 
tem, never very and then 
gre ret ery good its origi- 
nal, of Runjeet Singh, to effect 
improvements in the details of that 
system, without violently disturb- 
ing .its general framework. But 
the. . Saprestins sree which had, 
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getey been tolerated by Sir. 
wrence, when he was no mom 
than ne 4 to the = Council ‘of 
y, ‘however’ might “be 

patched and ‘amended; oe not 

possbly be adopted as their: 
the British saithorieies, 

with all the nsibility of a1 
ing power, The work oft the 
then, was to destroy at once, ¢ 
that was iniquitous in the old gyg- 
tem, replacing . it piggies 
by a scheme of legislation whi 
our experience at Jullundhur had 
proved to be well adapted tovthe 
genius and the interests of | 
people. 

The Board commenced their re 
ceedings by dividing the newly- 
acquired territories into circles, .at 
first four in number, but afterwards 
increased to five, each under & com- 
missioner and the usual staff of 
subordinate officers. They then 
set about the various measures 
demanding immediate attention. 
These were, the protection of eight 
hundred miles of frontier within a 
few miles of hardy and fanatical 
tribes, who, in one sense of the 
expression, “neither feared God nor 
regarded man;”. the maintenange 
of internal peace; the reorganisa- 
tion of the administrative system; 
the reform of the system of taxation 
and of excise; the raising of a poli 
force; the establishment of eivil 
discipline; the repression of violent 
crime; the freedom of commeree, 
the fostering of ture, the 
development of the national-.re- 
sources; and last, but perhaps’ the 
most important of all, and entirely 
dependent on the nature of the mew 
system, and the spirit in whichiit 
might be accepted by. the a ag 4 
the foundation of a. national life, 
different to the life of the pemy: all 

mme of the 


over the country. 
pear, "Nobly. tnd” energetal 
. obly. ene 

did they carry it out, The de 
we have no's to describe ; 
inasmuch as they paloes alike 
statesmen of Europe and the states- 
men of pan we trust. 
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yet, before long, find their way. into 
t. It musi. suffice here to stvte, 
that. out. of the S.khs., themselves 
a frontier force was formed, which 
is justly considered the, élite of the 
mative army of India; which has 
distinguished itself in a hundred 
"fights on the frontier; which was 
faithful. amongst the faithless, and 
the .soklie:s of, which emulated 
their European comrades, in , the 
terrible days of 1857 ; which. has 
borne the British flag triumphant] 
in China and in Abyssinia ; which 
as an auxiliary force it-is impossible 
4o surpass. Iuternal. peace, was 
maintained by enforcing a general 
disarmament, by raising an effec- 
tive police from among the people 
themselves, but mainly by bring- 
ing. justice to the doors of . the 
‘people, by giving them, in exchange 
for their old feudal system, terribly 
oppressive to the poor, a system 
which made all men equal before 
the law., The incidence of taxation 
-was made lighter, whilst. it was 
scarcely less productive, The lands 
ofthe various distriets were sur- 
veyed, and assessed on an equitable 
system, Trade was made free, and 
the incidence of the excise greatly 
lessened. Jails were built, A 
simple code of justice was intro- 
duced. Roads were made, and 
great. works begun upon canals, So 
great, so various, and so, sensible to 
the people were the reforms eff-cted, 
that when, on the«;4th February 
1853, the Board was dissolved, its 
members made over to their suc- 
cessor a people, the great mass of 
whom had in very deed changed 
their “swords into ploughshares, 
@nd their spears, into. pruning- 
hooks;” who, from haying been. the 
most martial, "the. most independent, 
and the most turbulent. of all the 
nations south of the great ranges to 
the north, dictating the law even to 
their own soverei had beeome 
the most peaceable, the most pli- 
able. the most contented! 
“Why was the Board dissolved? 
"Why, in the arrangements that 
followed, was Mr, Lawrence .pre- 
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ferred. to.his brothen? Both 
questions, have nab to 


misrep 
ate ‘hiloe Sir, , 
Ww to. maintain. i. 
of the aristocracy, 

laboured to 7 the | 
peasan at t expense 
eer But this by no. 
represents the exact , ‘ 


pean 


case. The great difference | 
opposite views held by each. ag, 
ihe mow of “eg iL tae co 
fief- an gener w 
lands which 
In his sketch of the 
Henry Lawrence, Mr. e 
pepcneed a letter, written by. 
there existed between ce 
his brother a difference , 
qeegien of the annexation nae 
ing with native 

atever. might ve been * 
views, Mr. Lawrence. was never 
by Lord Dalhousie, . nor -d 
ever express an opinion 
it, partly out of deference,, to, 
really did doubt the justice, of 
act; but when OY to 
feasibility, Mr. 
it was feasible,—and on this, 
Dalhousie decided to annex. are 

But the main question hotarag 
Henry regarded 
the income and expendiare of ‘ee 
province as ” 
consideration ; port _of., 
great fief-holders, in their untexed 
condition, and even the ine 
ag ge being the firat—bo 

in accordance with the 

of Sikh rule. . But Mr, a 
from taxation would ree ote us 
to maintain a nmly 
ernment, together 


the two brothers was caused by. 
State under the Sikh , gorel 
enry, in which he affirmed 
unjaub, and on the mee 
sulted regarding that . an 
brother's views, partly because 
with resolution and prompt ‘ac 
the two brothers wa the o 
their ions. by lands 
argued that the .resources 
sive  Hnainh system, w. 
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introduced. Whilst Sir Henry Law- 
rence desired to maintain the chiefs 
and native ger 0 en 
ish 
sand grants which they held for 
of ‘every kind; some of it 
“somé nominal, some religious, 
‘Some charitable, Mr, Lawrence 
id that, as it had devolved upon 
reduce the land-revenue, to 
transit, import, and export 
as ‘well as césses and the 
‘we were forced, to meet the 
oss of revenue thus caused, to cur- 
il the claims and privileges of the 
er classes. The services upon 
“whith ‘ those ‘claims and privileges 
were founded, and which, under the 
Bikh rule, the chiefs were bound to 
render, were, under the English ad- 
ministration, no ‘longer required, 
and establishments for that purpose 
were no longer necessary. Those 
chiefa could afford, therefore, to 
pay their share of the revenue ; or, 
should they object to that, to relin- 


quish lands granted for service no 
tong necessary or called for. Un- 
Runjeet Singh, as in most native 
states, he argued, grants of this na- 
turé were not hereditary, nor even 
“held during life, but were subject 
to ‘the sovereign’s pleasure, and 
were constantly undergoing change. 
y instances might be adduced 
in which grants were resumed by 
Rom: ved Singh himself as suddenly 
éy were bestowed. The prac- 
tical difficulty of continuing them 
subject to no taxation, decided the 
eg in Mr. Lawrence's mind. 
ow is it possible, he asked, for us 
to maintain the large staff of civil 
and military officers considered ne- 
era’ f for the service of the Pun- 
jaub, in addition to the charges on 
account of publie works, and to pay 
for them from the revenues of the 
rovince, if those best able to con- 
te their quota are exempted on 
séntiméntal grounds.‘unknown to 
their native rulers’? ~~ 
pe ea ieee this at te i} opinior. 
split up the Board of Admin- 
iathation. Disiigresing on a. point 
80 vital, it was impossible that the 
two brothers should continue, with 


advantage to the’ country, membérs 
of the same Mrs The 
time, too, had‘arrived wheti,”in’ the 
inton of thé’ GovernorG 
machinery of a Board 
make way for the rule ‘of'a‘ 
mind. ain pgm Bam both’ the’ 
thers, feeling the incompatibili 
their woikitig together, almost‘ gi- 
multaneously tendered their rosie 
nations. The actual facts de 
were as follows:—Sir Hen 
ed to his brother that he pire 
for the Residency of Hydrabad, then 
vacant, as their remaining togethi 
in the Board would be ‘attended 
with unpleasantness to both.’ Mp, 
Lawrence expressed his willingness 
to go there if he were’ sent, ‘and 
wrote in this sense to the 
secretary of the Governor-Genéral. 
Sir Henry wrote also to Lord Dal- 
housie expressing his opinion ‘that 
it would be for the interests of the 
State if the Board were dissolved, 
and a single Chief Commissioner 
appointed in its place. Lord Dal- 
housie, mae ny the principle: by 
nominating Mr. Lawrence as Chief 
Commissioner. Sir Henry was 
ms saa nt to the Governer- 
eneral in Rajpootana, Lord Dal- 
housie’ whose sympathies in “this 
conflict of opinion kad always been 
with the younger brother, accepted 
the resignation of Sir Henry; a 
in February 1853 Mr. John Law- 
rence was gazetted Chief Commis- 
sioner of the Punjaub. 


A writer, one of those earnest 


men who made ther’ own ‘way 
in India, and whose career since 
1846 was passed in the Punjaub, 
and who throughout was one of ‘the 
most trusted officers of the two 
brothers—we allude to Sir Herbert 
Edwards—has thus tersely and ‘vi- 
vidly described the results of ‘the 
five years’ tenure of the office of 
Chief Commissioner of the Punjaub 
by Mr. Lawrence :— é' ye 


“This post of Chief Commissioner,” 
he wrote, “ lasted more than fivemers. 
Four of them were spent in perfecti 
the organisation of the civil govern- 
ment, and in improving the military 
and political relations of the frontier. 
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They were years of Hereulean labour, 
not-only to the Chief Commissioner, but 
to every man under him, bigh or low. 
Alone in responsibility, alone in power, 
Jobn Lawrence bent the-full: furee of 
his eharscter and energies to the elabo- 
ration of a complete machine. Sure 
never. coachman sat firmer on the box, 
or held reins tighter, drove straighter, 
or lashed his team more unflinchingly 
to 1g in this weary world of man- 
driving and evil roads! Alas for the 
toil and the sweat! Alas for the kick- 
ing, and jibbing, and panting, and mud- 
flying everywhere! Alas for the cease- 
lese cracking of whips! Alas. for the 
friction of hearts! But we need. only 
pity the rulers—the whites... Well was 
it for ‘the darkies’—the people. We 
doubt if India has ever seen a province 
with a civil government so strong, so 
simple, so, wise, so moderate, so_pure, 
so goud to live under, as that of the 
Pupjaub, Honour, all honour to coach- 
man John; and honour, too, to the 
team who pulled the coach.” 


What he did in those first four 
eats may thus be briefly summar- 
ised. ‘Having at his disposal the 
frontier force already alluded to, 
he succeeded, after many struggl's 
on their part, in conciliating those 
frontier tribes who had always been 
regarded as untamed and untam- 
able. Since the annexation of the 
Pinjaub they had continued the 
raids which under the Sikh rule 
had been habitual: to them. But 
they ‘met with such ‘a reception at 
the hands of the frontier “force, 
that many of them rénounced their 
vocation of plundering; and took 
to the cultivation of land. It was 
impossible to secure to those eight 
hundred’ ‘miles of ‘frontier “perfect 
immunity fiom attack, nor did the 
conviction of our ‘superiority dawn 
all at once upon raceswhose ances- 
tors from time immemorial had 
lived by the plunder of the dwell- 
érs in the plains. But'by degrees 
they became convinced. ‘Sdme todk 
to agriculture; others ‘entered our 
military service, in ‘which they 
showed themselves unsurpatsed as 
soldiers; others, ‘again, entered ‘into 
agreements with our’ 
cers. “The work ‘'took ‘time, but 
even in 1857, when we were beset 


by troubles, we fotind’ those be 
warriors & source ‘of-strength 
than” of wedlkeness ;° for front the 
fastnesses of their hills came’ 
of thdse’ gallant soldiers’ by “w 
‘aid the sepoy rebellion "we 
down. a ris ; t\3 'y LS 
Nor ‘was’ he ‘les8'-fortutiate” ity “his 


external yh . “By the ‘ 
his influence he prevented a” 


cidal contest, just’ then about” 

break out, for the ‘government “of 
Bahawulpore, a’ Mohammedan’ State 
bordering upon Mooltin, ‘and sit- 
uate between the Great’ Desert’ and 
the Indus.’ A disturbance ‘in’ Cash- 


beyond the territory governed’ 
the former: His alliance ‘a8 ‘th 
representative of the British* 
was solicited by envoys from’ 
distant countries. In the 
of 1854, an envoy. from the’ 
of Khokan arrived to ‘beg’ 
against the Russians, who ‘had’ 
lately ovcupied a tract of Me 
on the river Jaxartes or Seer. “Mr. 
Lawrence, whilst treating the we, 
with great consideration, gave 
with the’ consent of Lord “Dal 
housie, ‘an “answer ‘similar to “that 
which, many ‘years later, he “gave, 
as Viceroy, to thé ot 
Bokhara. This answer was to” the 
effect that it-was not ‘the intention 
of the British Government to im 
terfere’ attively in the affairs Of 
other states, But ‘he -received “a 
more itnportant embassy from ‘the 
t Amir of Cabul, Dost ‘ Ma 
omed. The rijpture of relations 
between ‘our Government and ‘that 
potentate, which had beet a niatiral 
result -of the dim oy he ag 
against us in the second “wat, 
had’ been “héaled; mainly” by “the 
‘able’ measutes taken’ to that ‘end 
of Peshawar: °Th 
‘consequence of ‘this restoration “of 
amicable intercourse, the ‘favourite 
son and ‘in 


‘Amif, 
political offi- in the’ 
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the, interview, that followed... Its 
actual contents were snponsegt 
inasmuch ag the ely bound the 
eontracting parties to respect one 
Another's: possessions, and not to 
interfere in them—the Amir also 
engaging to be the friend of our 
friends..and. the .enemy of our 
yenemies,. They assume, however, 
another character, if we regard 
them, as. expressing the one strong 
ineradicable determination of the 
Affghan mind to contract no en- 
gagement which; might bring our 
(troops, under any pretext; into 
their, country. The Amir was ready 
enough to profess himself the friend 
of our. friends and the enemy of 
our enemies, so long as we did not 
insist upon assuming a similar 
position with regard to himself—so 
a. in fact; as; we did not insert 
any clause which might give us the 
shadow of a right to interfere in 
his country. Those who argue so 

ippantly im the present day as to 
the expediency of our sending offi- 
gers.to train the Affghan troops for 
their imaginary contest with Russia, 
would do well to. reeollect that the 
Affghans themselves would by no 
means consent to such a measure; 
that. the. very proposition would 
create suspicions so great as to 
throw them into the hands of the 
Russians; that the one condition 
of fiiendship and . alliance with 
them is absolute abstention from 
all interference in their affairs. Of 
this Mr. Lawrence had afterwards 
the fullest. proof in the beginning 
of 1857, when he met the Amir 
himself. at Peshawur, and, under 
rl 9 from the Governor- 
Gene roposed to send a British 
officer 4. Cabul. as resident. Dost 
Mahomed then,informed the Chief 
Commissioner that he would never 
agree to such.a proposal; that his 
consent to ? eet soe rang the 
support of is nobility, and 
“wery likely his:,position. in Aff- 

istan 

By . intrus'ing to the native offi- 
cials.in the: interior of the districts 
® considerable .extent of aithor- 
ity in. police and, judicial matters, 


by. rendering erally justice. ; 
prompt and ve as was pra 
cable, and ‘by @ vigorous care 


ful system of ision, content- 
ment and satisfaction with «the:ad- 
ministration of the ound anes 
created. The people fi to the 
courts, and exhibited a deep 
for the officers who were ' 
over them. The decrease ‘in’ 
ous crime was very remarkable, 
the country beeame generally per 
ful and secure. In 1856. the. 
dations were laid of an 

system, which has since borae.good 
fruit. The police, too, was placed 
on a more efficient footing, »; 
the Public Works départmenty 
sided over, under the Chief 
missioner, by the illustrious 
gineer whose triumphant ex 
tion to Magdala has excited © 
admiration of Europe, the gre 
lines of communication, commen 
under the Board, were brought 
completion; branch lines. , were 


likewise opened out in several di- 
rections. A railway scheme, ~ 


pooling Lahore with ge. 
elhi, was devi and has_ since 
sy carried bat "The new Baree 
Doab Canal was nearly completed, 
whilst others were improved, en- 
larged, and regulated as a source of 
income. The electric telegraph was 
laid down over all the great 

of the country; rural posts, for, 
conveyance of letters, were every- 
where established; hospitals and 
dispensaries were built, the con- 
servancy and drainage of grea 
towns undertaken, _arran 


for forest conservancy entered into; 
all this. in addition to the publ 
buildings required for, ¢.vil and 
military pu .. Of all these, the 
public buildings alone did_not come 
under the supervision of Mr, Law- 
rence, Asregards the others, tho 
the plans may have been drawn. 
by subordinates, his was the deci 
ing fiat—his the keen glance that 
scrutinized the bearings of e 
proposal—his the . resolute — 
which, when a plan had once been 
decided: upon, insisted. on iia . DAG 
carried out promptly and efficiently 
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without deviation from the course 
laid dowr—h's, above all, the in- 


their own interests required them 


to live Fs ieee with the British. 
iring presence, dreaded ‘by those ‘Within’ rs tranquillity had 


cay who felt that time and oppor- 
tunity had been neglected, and that: 
the consequences of that neglect 
they, wouid have to bear. 
“i the, financial . system, con- 
y under.Mr, Lawrence, first 
by. ag Edmonstone, and afterwards 
Mr.,..Macleod, it, is. necessary. to 
pe a few. words..,, Since the, an- 
nexation,; £234,000 had been. taken 
off. Girect taxation; custom duties, 
except those.on certain drugs pass- 
ing the Kangra frontier, had been 
abolished; excise. duties 
had been restrieted to, three articles, 
galt, and drugs; effective 
moasures had been taken to restore 
the salt-revenue, fallen .into the 
hands. of middlemen, whilst render- 
ing its incidence on the people 
ighter and equable.* The other 
sources of revenue were stamps, 
post-office, canal-water rent, tribute, 
and miscellaneous. In 1857 the 
revenue, the incidence of which on 
the. people had been greatly light- 
had so increased in elasticity 
in consequence of the greater wealth 
and security. of the population, that 
its returns were but little less .than 
atthe period of annexation ;. whilst, 
without epunting the regular troops 
and the cost of military buildings, 
the surplus of income over expendi- 
ture was £37,974—a result the more 
satisfactory, when it is recollected 
that, in the course of that year, 
£539,995 was spent on. military 
works, and in extraordinary ex- 
penditure, 


"With the notice of this. satisfac- 


tory, result we must conclude the 


account..of the peaceful: period of 


Lawrence’s administration of 
the Punjaub ; its, success .had been 
most. marked, With the most dif- 
ficult..frontier in.Asia to. protect 


and manage, he had..meintained , 


been maintained to an extent be- 
fore*unknown. Mr. Lawrence had, 
at the same time, pen hues 


way stray Bier expptemed: 


raf ia to A wee 

pasion, fe had freed. trade, « made 
oads, bd... and dug out 

had brought ietion to the 

his hearth; he ye i “4 

tutions, making provision 
ied penne ek who. rée- 

pons it; In aw strong, 

his force of will, in his \determina- 

tion to succeed, he - had 

all his energies into his duty, : 

pred others by his example, 

us s0 governed the, new pre- 

vince that, when the. crisis, .did 

come, the latest opponents of )-our 

power proved the supports 

which we could serriagie 

for safety. hi 

These great merits were notoumi- 

recognised at the time. In Feb- 

ruary, 1856, the Governor-General 

under whom he. had.,so ‘to Ina Be 

bade a final farewell to 

fore his, departu 

had offered, to.ask for my Damen 

either a baronetcy or a K.C. B,-ship. 

Mr. Lawrence, however, was not:an 

ambitious man. His means .were 

but moderate, and. he had no de- 

sire to leave a barren title, to sis 

son. He soerefoee ype oar his 

preference for a civil Se , 

fe mania of the. Bath; this 
was invested in the beginning’ onal 


a we must. for. the gotsent 
leave him, to refer, at no: distant 
to the causes of ee 

oe whieh, 


denly 
mpah. tnd, submerged = 


peace, had. sup vpn every hostile La 


movement of the border-tribes, and 
had gredualy, beg ht home. to the 


marauders that 3 





ad * The monthly coat to the poor man did not t exceed three farthings. 
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““GoRNELLUS o’DOWD.. | 


“ DELIRIUM ‘TONANS,” | Led ‘pst 


» Perriaw and low fever dre not 
more endemic in the Pontine Mar- 
‘shes thar is’ what iscalled “ tall talk” 
‘sutthe epeeifie disease of Ireland. 
‘Whether we dérive the habit of it 
‘from our Pheenician origin, whether 
it came‘to us with. our‘round towers, 
“Or whether we cultivate the practice 
‘as one that ‘ harmonises well with a 
-brogue;'I cannot say; but that we 
love it, that we daily indulge in its 
use, that it forms one of ‘the delights 
‘of ‘our domestic life, and ‘one of the 
chief attractions of Our public meet- 
ings, is'not‘to ‘be denied. Irishmen 
are the victims of that ‘terrible 
‘Mialady ‘that is characterised by a 
sort of ‘sub-acute raving, and may, 
‘for'want of a better name, be called 
“Delirium Tonans.” 

Until English people come to 
know ' thisuntil they are brought 
‘to see'that we are hot so violent, so 
‘impulsive, so reckless, or, indeed, 
‘so generally dangerous as our ordi- 
“mary langusge would bespeak us, 
there ‘will be: no end to the blun- 
ders ‘they ‘will’ make in legislating 
fot-us: _ Everything with us of good 
or evil’ partakes ‘of ‘this tone’ of 

ration, which ‘is not’ mislead- 
ing to ourselves, for it is a coinage 
‘We ate*used to; but is sorely per- 
‘plexins to sa people’ who do not 
habitually’ ‘resort to superlatives, 
‘end pass the greater part of their 
‘lives in the cold and cheerless at- 
mosphere of unadorned fact. 

‘Wehave’ all of us felt the sense 
‘of half shame that attends being 
addressed in’ Italy as “ illustrissimo” 
‘and ‘‘ornstissimo,” fally conscious 
‘the while that we were neither of 
‘the ‘one or the other; but habit ren- 
‘dered':us ‘dulled to being deemed 
Satea’ oy" hinting ‘thet ind petete 
‘ y’ thinki it, like peop 
who enjoy t- al ola in 
certain latitudes, and are brigadiers 
in -the tropics but subalterns at 


‘ iit r 


Fie 


rag geht 

home, we could be iflustridtis® 
ornate on the Arno, and” yet ve 
humble creatures on the’ Th 
A similar sn pe to be le 
by those who would sojourn: in Iie 
land. They are to know that, x 
an Act of Parliament could: 
late the coinage, it could not’ 
ise the conversation, and’ that 
guage in Ireland’ remains” 
much what it was before the 

Now, if it would be the he 
ignorance to mistake ‘the 8 
courtesy that declares his’ 
his cellar, his picture-gallery, 
his gardens are at your ; 
that his greatest happiness ‘conéis 
in knowing that you deem thé 
worthy of acceptance, and that the 
honour of being your servant is's 
pride which he finds it even diff. 
cult to realise to his imagination 
—I say, if it would be gross igté 
ance to believe that all this meant 
more than the polite form of a 
polished people, and actually ‘sto 
for a legal tender,—so in like ‘man- 
ner, but less in degree, is it’ a ‘capi- 
tal blunder to suppose ‘that - 
men are half as reckless,” half fs 
unthrifty, half as cordial, or half*as 
terrible, as their language would im- 
ply ; and it would be as down 


-eruelty to make ‘an’ honest 


nian responsible’ for his words; when 
under an attack of Delirium Tonatis, 
as to go down to Hanwell and 
secute the patients fir their 
sions under Lord Campbell’s Act,” 
I have heard a very ugly man 
Treland, when asked ‘how he wt 
reply, he ‘was “charming,” not ‘at 
all aware that his epithet was ‘an 
absurdity,—and so it is, we go about 
firing grape-shot where a / 
would ‘do, and actually “d 
Hehe om hy racket’ of Ww 
-sounding expletives ~*~ 
‘Tt was Bt the ther dy" te 
English Press wes full of the lan- 


? 
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used at a Rotondo meeting, 

so ine for. ome 

iety of petitioning for the: on 
te nora Fenians. We 
pray, I hope honestly, for all“ pri- 
soners and captives,’ and I sincerely 
wish that no man: whom it would 
be safé to set at large should be 
held in bondage; but I strenuously 
object to the tone in which this act 
of was recommended, and 
to ype expressions by which. the 
speakers enforeed their opinions, 
My old friend Isaac Brett, a man 
can wield words with the skill 
of-an accomplished orator, and who 
might. be supposed free from any 


taint of the national disease; was so i 


far carried away by the atmosphere 
around him as to say, ©“ Release 
them, or——.” Now he is an excel- 
lent fellow, full of varied talents, and 
with powers to achieve the very 
highest order of success; but he was 
nos more thinking of fight than he 
was dreaming of lying crosswise on 
the rail before an express train. He 
had no bloodshed in his mind nor 
carnage in his thoughts. There 
was nothing further from his inten- 
tion than cruelty of any sort, and 
he was very far indeed from specu» 
lating on replacing his wig by a 
helmet, and gving forth to battle 
with ball-cartridge in his bag, vice 
briefs, He was simply employing the 
conventional language of the occa- 
sion—s patient in a mild seizure of 
Delirium Tonans,. that frightened 
no 6ne who had seen the disease 
before. 

It was long believed in the world 
that the sea-service could not go 
on without a certain amount of 
oaths and expletives, and that no 


captain could wield a proper influ- - 


whatever the cause, we: certsiiily 
give ourselves a wide licence om the 
seore of superiatives, and are’ more 
prone to exaggeration than any 
people of the age. > ee 
might « men to’ 

inking is not unlikely, and-that the 
same : ing ime - might 
lead to stimulating e ions, cor- 
rective as they might 
the lowering effects of the: atmos 
sphere, is mot unreasonable; and J 
have no doubt we run: into Del 
rium Tonans j as Frenehmen 
do into “Absinthe ;” and that when 
we have deliv a 


. § paenegyric on 
Ireland, soil, her. people, 
her productions, we really ‘do 
ourselves better, and are,» .mom 
ally .speaking, in a far healthier 
and more robust condition: thaa 


indication of their natural disposi- 
tion. The eater of beef is noteat 
all like him who lives on roots; 
and when we come to see the ali+ 


newspapers, and eagerly dev 

by their readers, we can form a 

and not a bad guess, as to. 

pers and. tendencies of the public 
so nourished. Delirium Tonans is 


ence over his crew whose exhorta- la 


tions were not strengthened by an- 
athemas. Whether we in Ireland 
are under some similar delusion, 
and faney that the business ‘of 
lifé requires a certain quantity of 
stimulating talk, or whether the con- 
tiguity of the ‘melancholy. ocean” 
exacts this much of high-seasoned 
expression, I am unable to say ; but, 


by | the» ng denuncie- 
Delirium Tonans. ’ 
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viPhat Irish priests~and demas 


—— be the victims of 


disease —that an at- 
mosphere fed bya bastard patriot- 
ism and = should favour its 
development, is easily conceived ; 
but. ‘why, in ‘= name of com- 
mon - sense, cannot’ Englishmen, 
whe come amon — sound and 
healthy, guard ves against 
its! i ‘e? and why must. Deli- 
rium. Tonans: invade the precincts 
of “the Castle,” and show itself in 
vieeregal speeches and addresses? 
it. was Lord Wellesley who once 


remarked on the florid eloquence of 


& predecessor, by saying that he had 
ri culled the flowers of his oratory in 
the groves of Blarney ;” but surely 
the present Viceroy has not been 
long enough in the land to havé 
licked the seductive stone; and yet 
we see ‘him at a Lord Mayor’ 8 feast 
showing symptoms of this insidious 
affection, which not only makes 
geese into swans, but makes arrant 
igeese out of Irishmen. 

When a celebrated agriculturist 
was consulted by the late Grand 
Duke of Tuscany about the im- 
provement of the Maremma. his first 
requirement was to get rid of the 
ague. ‘‘ Till the people are free of the 
tertian we shall do nothing. Their 
palsied aetion through every- 
thing,” Sosay I. Let us attack this 
fell complaint of Ireland; let us 

- and cure Delirium Tonans! let 
us tell the people that their orators 


i 


and Ireland, if not either first 
ofthe earth or first’ gem of ‘the 
is at the same time neither 
She’ odardicion “flowery: = Sy 
condition very or 
statistical speech - makers. 
declared or partisan cerdials 
claimed her, If Irish speakers 
the House have very ee 
weight and influence 
power as orators would 
seem to secure to them; it 
tirely owing to the fact 
trait of this distressing ma 


tH 
tt 


ity 


sure to show atself in debate. » An 
Irishman has a dread of: eom- 
monplace, but he has no fear of 


its persuasiveness, just as. the no 


terity with which’ a man dealssthe 


cards suggests a sudden” 
of the practised gambler; but when 
this ready flow of language is = 
companied’ by overwrought and 
exalted epithets—when small ' 
are denounced like national 
ties—when remonstrance is couched 
in violent invective—and evenvem 
treaty is conveyed in the accents 
of menace—we see at once thatthe 
speaker is not fully 
for his utterances, and isosi 4 
man in a strong peepee j 
lirium Tonans, » 
If the Government should whe 
take to investigate the origin: and 
progress of this disease, I beg: that 
Cornelius O'Dowd may ‘be :eni- 


are humbugs;° who don’t believe ployed as a member of the»Com 
their own Tigh sounding orations; mission. wiwhad 
THE NEW SERIES. aie . 8 


There is a ice not uncom- 
mon with the editors of periodicals 
wwhich has often puzzled me. It is, 
= mo yy ba a@ very fair share 

‘avour and a reasonable 
pn eet rare + ‘to announce a 
‘New Serres, and inform the read- 


-ers that-on such a day the old peri- 
cunaputrepaahnstend. wiag-ealy 
“eommence, in il 

informed that a "favourable epee 


. i 
tunity will thus. present iteelffor 
taking the work from its pamene = 
ment. Itis not exactly Tisted publi 
plain to a toleraoly satisfi 
why the new series should: es or start- 
ed.» There was not complaint \ex- 
pressed against the old one; in fact 


most of us are not prone to ¢hange 


‘our journals. It is, to many’ men, 
little short of » change :of religion. 


Reiteration has its especial. charm, 
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nd we like being told we are very 
mou very charitable; ‘very do- 
mestic, and very brave; as some of 
our friends a®eure us; or even as 
others, not so ‘kindly, will ‘saya 

éople singularly slow to acquire 
civilisation, and totally incapable 
of a true feeling for the fine arts, 

Hoewitertending all these ten- 
dencies of ours they will insist on 
issuing the New Series. These 
men know better what is good for 
us that) we ourselves. The human 
form renews itself by absorption 
and secretion in about seven years, 
and is the magazine to be more un- 
changeable ‘han the man? 

The first step in promulvating 
the New Series is to disparage the 
old; and a tone of mild raillery 
runs through the progamme that 
announces a new staff of contrib- 
utors ard an artist of very differ- 
ent pretentions from those of him 
who lately adorned their pages. In 
fact it is more than insinuated that 
the readers of the old series have 
been shamefully imposed upon— 
that even the price of the periodical 
was quite d.sproportioned to the 
habits of the age; and the writers— 
very good men five-and-thirty years 
ago—were perfectly incapable of 
maintaining themselves at the level 
of the present day’s requirements, © 

“You shall see how unlike we 
are to our predecessor,” is the pecu- 
liar boast of the New ‘Series. It 
was very good and very gracious of 
you to be amused by those gentle- 
men who have preceded us; we are 
absolutely lost in our admiration of 
the generosity of a public which 
not only tolerated dulness so long 
but actually subdued their own 


tastes to a level with the capacities i 


that ministered to them. 

We like you for all this; we feel 
how estimable you are, and how 
worthy you have shown yourselves 
of very different agents’ and very 
different servants from those who 
waited on you heretofore, It may 
not be an agreeable task fur ‘tus 
to perform, but we still shall not 
shrink from showing yow ‘that ‘the 


The New Series, 


was written im Piccadilly. 

made no honest effort to mc 
or even amuse you; andy worse 
than all, now that rags are admittéd 
duty free, ‘and literary men, sin 


consequence, cheaply clothed, 


with perfect good-humour, « 
man is flattered at being told that 
what had satisfied him was a sham 
For my own part I can say I feel 
little gratitude to the critic who 
assures me that the book or the 
play that delighted me was. rabid 
balderdash and nonsense, and while 
destroying my ‘neces i 
ee ae my taste, © 9 
The New Series is not. always; 
therefore, an announcement that 
brings unmixed pleasure. ¥ 
Some of us naturally: 


= 


= 


strange title diseoncerts us. The 
son may be wonderfully like his fa- 
ther, but not being his father makes 
all the difference. All of us; haps 
pily, however, are not old; and sthe 
generation about to start in» life 
will not be displeased to find that 
their review is their contemporary. 
Here, at least, they will say, we 
shall not be overborne by the argus 
ments that sufficed for our grand- 
fathers, These writers are of the 





Cornelius 


sblevexile.., The»New Series has-no 
ibilities on this score, It has 


when they 

to such reason- 

It is; besides,,.an .immense 

the writer to be un- 

the rn eet of 

his» predecessors ;- and, when he re- 

in Colensoism. in the. year ’69, 

not to dread being confronted with 

the orthodoxy: of the article in the 

year'40; and while launching out 

into a panegyric on Huxley, to have 

no remorse for the fime things he 
had once said about Paley. 


ity ever done for him? . So these 
gentlemen are equally defiant about 
. -They.-want neither to 
speak nor hear of those who went be- 
fore them. They propose to “cut” 
with the past, and make it what 
diplomatists call non avenu, 

Now, I would.ask, why do we 
not adopt into. our daily life some 
imitation of this system; I mean, 

it formally, and by some 

signal . of recognition—so 
that a statesman, for instance, might 
inform the world :—QOn such a day 
Lopen my New Series of opinions, 
which I hope an indulgent public 
will continue to: regard with the 
gracious favour they have ever be- 
stowed upon the ones. I shall 
mot impossibly be. ee with 
seeming inconsistency and apparent 
contéadiction; but I entreat the 
candid: reader to remember that I 
am-no more responsible. for former 
pledges than is a new firm for the 
debts of the late establishment 
which has just liquidated. . It may 
he that 1 once —_— e su- 
premaey in many things, and con- 
tended stoutly for her place amongst 
the great nations of the world; and 
Iam not to be, taunted now if I 
say that we are @ mere commercial 
trading people, very eager about 


O' Dowd. 


new. markets, and keenly: alive: 
low tariffs, but not pretending 


the, jeast to..influence great 
or mix ourselves in any way in the 


In. 
times..I thought. much. of the he 
our of England, what I believed 
be essential to her dignity and con, 
sistent with per -grensnean now, 
my attention.is entirely directed. 
nomy. I-want to con aa 
mum on which a clerk. cans 
his wife and four children and, 
not come .on ‘the Union. L., 
like to ascertain how, by 
several departments, I 
able to make such an, outery in 
papers that the world would at 
see not only what savings. 1. was 
effecting, but what obloquy I con- 
fronted in my efforts to serve them, 
In olden days I. professed.to be- 
lieve that the State had a. convic- 
tion and a conscience; that ‘the 
Truth ; 


Truth was dear to it as 

that the established religion . was 
the embodiment of the nation’s 
belief. Now.I find this to bes 
mistake; that all religions, like all 
tastes, are respectable; that Chri 
tianity is wide enough to ineh 
even the people who deny it; 
that itis morally wrong to give any 
ascendancy or any privilege to.what 
we conscientiously believe to besa 
truth, over what we have no seruple 
in denouncing as gross error and 
superstition. 

Our. frst. series contended for 
what we honestly regarded as. right 
—a great mistake since nothing is 
so difficult of proof; nothing exists 
on which so .many contradictory 
opinions prevail as this same. “‘ right. 

e have now growa wiser, and see 
that the real thing. to assert. 
what is popular, Be not astonished 
then, if, in our New Series, we advo- 
cate the giving away of a great deal 
that does. not belong to us, to con- 
tent those who will never. trust 
us. Benevolence becomes irresist- 
ibly attractive when it costs nothing ; 
and a mam must.be an innate cur- 
mu who would not be gener- 
ous where it makes no id on 
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his resources. This policy, largely 
jllustrated, shall: form an attractive 
feature ot our New Series. 

Formerly it was the habit to talk 
of the United Kingdom, and regard 
Treland as a part of it. That delu- 
sion we have determined to expose 
and abandon. Ireland for the fu- 
ture shall be deemed peculiar, and 
made the subject of “special legis!a- 
tion.” Protestantism and property, 
which have hitherto been as the 
officers of the ship, shall be both 
abolished, and the crew left to the 
full enjoyment of mutiny, in the 
fervent hope that they will hit on 
some way of governing themselves 
and not commit more breaches o 
the law tlan are absolutely essen- 
tial to their happiness. 

It will be thus seen that our 
Second Series will present many 
new features of interest and no- 
velty. We shall be ourselves, but 
ourselves under a new light. We 
appeal to a much larger public 
than our predecessors have ad- 
dressed; and as it is a public who 
like new things, it shall be our 
studious desire to gratify them. 
They shall have an Admiralty with- 
out a Navy, and a Religion wiih- 
out a Church, and an involuntary 
Volanteer force that will cost no- 
body anything. If our Constitution 
has long been the envy of foreign 
nations, it will now, in addition, 
become -a puzzle to them; no 
foreigner, however far-seeing or 
intelligent, being possibly able to 
say at what we are driving. 

It will impart a great variety to 
our New Series that we have en- 
listed a number of contributors 
who have never before given the 
public the benefit of their labours, 
and who have now become Cabinet- 
makers by a Darwinian process, 
haying hitherto been only Joiners 
and Turners. 


It is our hope, and a well-ground- 
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ed hope, that we may be able to 
supply our Second and New Series 
to the world at a reduced cost; 
for, while wehave.no intention oi 
diminishing the payment to...our 
chief contributors—rather, indeed, 
if occasion serve, of increasing their 
gains—we firmly believe that, 
cutting down the salary of pri 
devils, and reducing the staff of 
newsmen—some of whom are .o 
and infirm—we may ultimately be 
in a position to offer our, publi 
tion to the world at fully one hal’ 
penny less than at present,—a 

fit which will, we trust, suffici 
reflect. ou the wasteful profligacy. of 
our predecessors. ' 

Finally, capacity and fulness, be- 
ing of the last necessity in the Awd 
service, we intend to open the 
lowset offices under the crown, to 
competitive excellence—well aware, 
that though men are born ambag+ 
sadors and secretaries of state, ma- 
ture is less generous in the matter 
of gaugers and letter-carriers. . The 
careful scrutiny we shall exercise 
in testing the humble applicants 
for office—seeing that our _ tide- 
waiters know botany, and. that 
queen’s messengers are masters of 
fractions—will satisfy the world..as 
to the watchful solicitude whieh 
we exercise over those higher. ap- 
pointments where no tests am 
exacted, 

There being no greater mistake 
in a nation than the. tendency.of 
men to throw themselves on the 
offices of Government for a_liveli- 
hood, we hope, by the system we 
have just indicated—as well as. by 
the exercise of sudden and unex- 
pected reductions—to disgust them 
with the public service, and 
them to address themselves to.o 
careers in life, If these be not 
claims in favour of the. New Series, 
we shall be at.a loss how to. win 
the public favour. 

, 2¢ 
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THE HYMENEAL CUP. 


I read in my newspaper of this 
morning, that amongst the prizes 
distribu ed to the London Rifle Bri- 

at the Crystal Palace was one 

ibed as the “ Hymeneal Chal- 
fenge Cup,” which, “with a wed- 
ding-ring, was to be the property of 
the winner, on the condition that 
he should be married within six 
months from the competition.” 

Now the question at once arises, 
Ts the prize awarded to encourage 
tifle-shooting or to reward marriage? 
Oris it supposed that the two ob- 
jects have that much in common 
that they can be appropriately re- 
compensed by the same recognition? 
Or is‘it a crucial test of a shooter's 
steadiness that, when aiming at a 
Ball’s-eye, he is actually about to 
bring down a wife ?—a consideration 
which might reasonably test the 
Nerves of some men. Whatever was 


the — intention of the founder 
of 


e prize, I desire to protest 
loudly aga nst the system, now con- 
siderably in vogue, of rewarding by 
Ticochet—against that fashionable 
habit of encouraging one thing, that 
‘Something totally different from it 
may be promoted. Selling trum- 

ata bazaar to convert negroes 
or convert Jews—giving private 
theatricals to send a missionary to 
Madaga«car—all these, and the like, 
I resolutely oppose. 

Rifle-shooting is an admirable 
exercise of skill and steadiness, and 
marriage is honourable in all men, 
but why club them together? Are 
rifle-shots remarkable as good hus- 
Bands? Is there anything of the 
quality that makes a man fit & tar- 
get which will distinguish him in 

conjugal relation? Or is the 
@evice a sure means of shelving a 
@angerous competitor? for seeing 
that a man cannot for ever go on 
getting married within six months, 
there mrst surely come an end to 
his contes‘ing the prize. 

It has o't'n been recommended 
that ladies should, if possible, be 


got to interest themselves in these 
contests—that their presencé and 
their influence would go far to . 
larise the pursuit, and make men 
more eager to engage in it.’ Well, 
we have succeeded, and what ig the 
result? They have given the matter 
a directly personal tendency. Their 
old bazaar instincts have stdod to 
them here; and as they formerly 
were wont to attach the conversion 
of a heathen to the sale of 4 cigar- 
case, 8o here they connect shooting 
with courtship; and while affect- 
ing to promote marksmanship, have 
really their eyes upon matrimony. 

Now, if instead of ladies giving 
this cup, it had been subscribed for 
by a professional class—surgeons, 
fur instance—what should we have 
said to the condition that the win- 
ner should retain the prize, if, 
within six months from the co 
tition, he had been couched for the 
cataract? It might be objected 
that he had no oecasion for the 
operation, that he was sufficiently 
satisfied with his vision, that he 
remedied occasional deficiency by 
a glass, and so forth—still the cup 
was only to be held on this stipule- 
tion; and however little target-prac- 
tice seemed to link itself to ophthal- 
mic surgery, the surgeons knew 
what they were at, even if they did 
not tell the public. 

So will it ever be when profes- 
sional instincts are suffered to min- 
gle with great public objects. Had 
the lawyers got in here, they would 
have made a condition that a man 
should win a suit in equity. Of 
course it will be said, let the win- 
ner, if he be in love with celibacy, 
surrender his prize. There is no 
need of his complying with a con- 
dition distasteful to him. But this 
I call hard; he shot for a cup, not 
for a wife. 

Marriage, too, is placed by the 
very nature of this contract in a 
— the reverse of flattering. 

t is imposed as a penalty—not 
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held out as a reward. Give up 
your cup or marry. What is this 
but saying to a man, Here is an 
object you are. proud of:. it has 
formed the ornament of your side- 
board and the envy of your friends 
for months back; it is the daily 
reminder to you of a nuptial event; 
and yet there is only one way to 
retain it—there is but one means, 
I will not say sacrifice, by which 
its possession can be assured to 
you—you must be couched— I 
mean married—within six months, 
And now there begins in your mind 
a species of conflict which cannot 
but tend to represent matrimony as 
a penal condition, and make you 
regard a wife as the heavy price of 
a much-coveted object. 

Imagine, too, the flurry and per- 
turbation of a man who, though an 
admirable rifle-shot, has little ex- 
perience of ladies, and less thought 
of matrimony, on being awarded 
this prize! Fancy him reviewing 


in his mind his female acquaint- 
ance, and balancing the claims of 


the one, and her chances of suc- 
cess. Six months is a short time 
even to prepare for a Civil Service 
examination, and get up your Mag- 
nall’s questions and your Colenso ; 
but what is it to address yourself 
to the task of courtship and win a 
heart? ‘Conceive how it would add 
to the torments of love to know it 
was a match against time, and that 
if the fortress did not surrender by 
a given day, that you must raise 
the siege and retire! Imagine the 
exigencies of him who has to cal- 
culate not only the details of devo- 
tion, but the law’s delays, and to 
combine the ardour of love with 
the obstacles of the lady’s solicitor ! 
— with, last of all, three entire 
weeks consumed in the publication 
of banns, for the family of the bride 
objects to a special license. 

hat agitation, what agony, will 
all this involve! How stern and 
unfeeling it would make a man to 
maiden bashfulness, and those thou- 
sand little coquetries that attract 
even while they irritate! How bar- 
barously abrupt and curt it would 
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render him, say by the middle of 
the fifth month, when he saw how 
little he had done, and how much 
must be crammed into six weeks! 

Old proverbs are contin re- 
ceiving new vane Oe and hy 
we have the ¢up and the lip in a 
fashion we never dreamed of, 

Let us turn for a moment Hae 
lady’s side of this contract, How 
will it suit the absorbing selfishness 
of love to feel that the suitor is not 
merely in pursuit of a heart, 
centre of his affections, but a centre- 

iece for his dinner-table ?—that 
it’s the double event he stands to 
win on. Y 

Will the damsel be more easily 
won who knows that her softest 
glances are associated with a bull’s- 
eye? Will it place her amongst her 
own sex in that interesting light 
which ladies thoroughly understand 
how to dispose artistically, of play- 
ing with a lover’s affections, when 
any one who looks at the anac 
must know the exact day of the 
month the game shall cease, re 
race be won, and the winner de- 
clared ? . 

What is to become of all Love's 
wilful ways and changeful caprices 
when matrimony, like a bill, will 
be due six months after date, and 
no renewal possible? 

Nothing, so far as I see, has been 
said for those already married. 
Whether it is thought that the con- 
dition of the nerves will not ren- 
der them dangerous competitors, or 
that they are legally excluded from 
competition, I am unable to say; 
but surely a man with a decree nist 
in his et might have a special 
clause in his favour. Burn il- 
dren do not always dread fire, and 
a “petitioner” is not uncommonly 
successful, 

I am, I own, not a little curious 
as to the result of this stipulai 
possession ; and if the winner should 
retain the cup, I modestly prefer 
a claim to, a portion of bridecake, 
over Which ra have already done 
my utmost to sprinkle some sugar, 
which unthinking people ‘might 
take for salt. 
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THE BALLOT. ' > ay 


Thete is no small craft shown 
in ‘miooting the question of the 
ballot a iti mbimnent. Tt is as a 
arty of concession—“ the Lady 
Bountiful of politics” —that the 
present Government is in power; 
and when the destruction of the 

‘Church shall have been car- 
ried, it will be well to be provid- 
ed with another boon to occupy 
public attention, and stimulate the 
zeal of those who feed the popular 


— te. 
have never been able to satisfy 
self that the men who advocated 
the ballot, and the men who op- 
posed if, were sincere. The class 
of arguments employed by the 
former always took the character 
of a@ menace. It was like saying, 
You'll compel us to take the ballot 


yet; while the latter intrenched 
themselves within a series of small 
reasons, of which the stupid adjec- 
tive “un-English” stood forward as 


one of the most conspicuous. 

When it shall have become un- 
English to see our police- courts 
crowded with wife-beaters and gar- 
rotteré— when infanticide shall 
cease to be a national institution— 
when great merchants and bankers 
shall no longer stand in the dock 
as rogues and swindlers—the word 
un-English may come to have a 
leasant significance to our ears; 
ut I own that, reading my news- 
paper this morning, I cannot fully 
reconcile myself to the thought 
that the expression conveys un- 
qualified satisfaction, or brings to 
my mind any other impression than 
the clink: of a piece of base mon- 
ey, which we hand from one to 
another without the yaguest be- 
lief that any one will take it for 
bullion. 


‘Personally I know nothing of 
how the ballot works in America, 
but I have often heard educated 


and intelligent Americans 
diaparagingy of ita use. ey 
it as a means of secrecy; 


. : fe 
while they allege that there never, 
was a system invented more favow 
able to fraudulent practices, al th 
the personation of voters. _—. . 
As to its working on the. Conti. 
nent of Europe, in France and Italy 
for instance, there is little don 
that it places the whole exercise , 
the franchise in the hands of * the 
Government. Here mee Pak 
great assiduity, great skill, and @ 
well - organised. system. of nee 
an opposition can be effected; bu 
the mechanism is too difficult an 
too costly for large employment, 
and, in nineteen cases out of twenty 
the prefect, whose career is staked 
on success, will be the most sue-, 
cessful of all election agents, nile 
When Ireland was governed, as it 
once was in the days of the : 
fords, by a party called the “ Under- 
takers,” the system was to concede 
the whole patronage of the country. 
to a certain knot of men, who, im. 
turn, contracted for certain re : 
They engaged that, east of the Shan-. 
non at least, there should prev: 
in Ireland some semblance of Eng-. 
lish law, some respect for life and 
property, and as much _ general 
quiet and tranquillity as eould be 
found to coexist with the natural, 
tendencies of the inhabitants, They. 
never pledged themselves that Ire- 
land should be happy, prospe 
or contented; they did not pretend. 


they would deyelop the national. 
resources, encourage industry, or, 


promote education; they simply 
said, We shall enable you to hold. 
the country, and with as few out- 
breaks as we can, 


The Undertakers held their. of-. 
fices under these conditions, and. 
the prefects on the Continent hold. 


a position wonderfully similar, the 


chief difference being that, space, 


and distance being much diminish-. 
ed by modern invention, these 


men 
are far more closely connected with. 
the ruling powers, and in more in-. 
timate and frequent correspondence. 
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with them, than were those Trish 
managers, who only furnished half- 
yearly accounts of their transac- 
tions, if they did even ‘so often 
ag this. 

I have not a good*word to say of 
that old undertaking plan, and T 
jike it less as I think of ‘it as being 
the souree of much that we are now 

ying for; but I must admit that 
it was a system wonderfully hard 
to break, and almost impossible 
éven to assail. So perfect was the 
administration, so admirable the 
secrecy, so loyal the agency, and so 
@droit all the working of the ini- 
quity, that, though the injustice 
and the tyranny Were apparent 
efough, it was downright impos- 
sible to unravel the knavery; and 
the press, which might have de- 
nounced the corruption, was held 
in complete subjection, or crushed 
by ruinous penalties and prosecu- 
tions. The Ministers, however, were 
slways able to say, We can govern 
Ireland—just as Louis Napoleon 
can say he is governing France. 

Now the ballot, practically, is the 
system of undertakership, whether 
it be exercised by a prefect on the 
Loire or a Radical leader on the 
Tyne. What it may become when 
employed by Cuardinal Cullen and 
his subordinates, I leave any one 
to imagine who has ever been in 
Ireland. 

Carry the ballot, and you can 
govern Ireland by the priests. You 
certainly cannot govern it against 
them or in opposition to them; but 
as “undertakers” you find them 
fully equal to the task, and honest- 
ly earning the price they will have 
contracted for their labour. 

All that the French Emperor ob- 
tains now for his complicated ma- 
chinery of a hizhly-salaried prefect- 
ure, you will have by a seemingly 
unpaid agency. It will be a labour 
of love for the hierarchy to support 
a@ party who will disown the Pro- 
testant and discourage the land- 
Indeed I believe the ballot 
the necessary complement 
Disestablishment scheme; 


owner. 
will be 
of the 


“The Ballot. 








ernment @ tout prix, I say, Bétter 
ballot than atiarchy. © 
I remember in a” P 


which T was for years @ den 
very ingenious gentleman who,’ 
sides being a most admirable 


i 


ef, was equally gifted at etarté 
Pal slaee, wan oe'la ‘famed. for 
his skifl at billiards. "This gifted 


3 
i 


individual, however, for 
sons which it is ‘no part of 
sent task to discuss, fot 
cult to obtain entrance“ into” ” 
chief club of the place, and where 
alone the exercise of his ‘many ‘ac- 
complishments could have ‘mét ’ 
suitable or a profitable arg 
He had been often propésed, but ‘as 
often ruthlessly and cruelly bluck- 
balled. He was, however, an 
man, not to be discourag 
verses, and, what was more still,” 
was a man Of resources; and he set 
to work to repair his disasters in 
this fashion. He knew that inthe 
club, on the committee atid “else- 
where, there were some men’ whio, 
though not immaculate’ in en. 
tion, or pérfectly stainless in e 
were sufficiently “influential “and 
able, and who wielded, by “social 
position and’ name, a * 8 of 
ower little short of dictation. 

ith these men he made as 
species of wager: it was to this 
purport, that, on being next put up 
for ballot, he betted ten to one— 
in some cases he made the wager 
stronger—twenty to one—he should 
be blackballed. The device suc- 
ceeded. At the scrutiny that fol- 
lowed that wager, the white balls 
were largely in excess. The “un- 
dertakers”—for such they were— 
carried the day, and the candidate 
was admitted. 

The advocates of the ballot need 
no lessons from me, but if they did, 
here is one for their adoption. 
There never was a more convenient 
and ready-made instrument of elec- 
toral corruption, but particularly 
adapted for the use of a party in 
power. The Yankee organization— 
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8 rough-and-ready one, it is true— 
will, eg ty Itself to our hopitg 
here; “ cauc plan is i 
worked; and, oa: sere yore | 


the . most 


bi 1 mismanagement, will. defy 
judges. who ever sat to in- 
en “ petitions,” 
Mayors are not prefects, but they 
are. more like. them than fleas are 


rs, and can never too 
soon be made to know what is ex- 
pected of them, and also what they 
may expect in return. 
alae soon learn how they ‘do 
these things ..in, France.” It is a 
great, system, that. of governing a 
country. by feeling its pulse. in the 
smallest . capillary, and the great 
discoverer who lives so near us will 
oP cd niggard of his grand inven- 


OF one thing I feel assured—that 
when once Protestantism is over- 
thrown in Ireland, the ballot will 
be a,necessity.. To leave the priest 
to the exercise of such open. in- 
timidation as we have lately . wit- 
nessed at.Galway, will be to dispar- 
age. and.damage the fair fame of 
those by whom we must hope in 
future to rule the country.. By the 
agency of the ballot they can do all 
we would ask of them, and do it 
covertly..and inscrutably. For a 


while, too, the,system will work 
cheaply and eeonomically. _ ¥~4 
of wing Romanism can » be de 
ferred for the present——for ‘ne ae 
parson will come the lang 
and that pleasant,.scheme. of 
Bright’s, to sell out the actual 
prietors, may now m revived wi 
all the authority of ,a . Cabinet,to 
back it. vst 

I am far from upholding. dig. 
timidation,” but .I would beg to 
observe that there-is a, worse species 
of, intimidation than that .of. the 
landlord. and. the gentleman: let. ug 
take care that we are not providing 
for this. 

Let our readers. .not imagine, 
however, that.in surrendering Ine, 


land to. the priests they are — 


an unqualified satisfaction . to 

who are not Protestants. I: can tell 
them that the Catholic gentry of 
Ireland are. far more afraid. of that 
ascendancy than ever they were. of 
Orange domination: and that wher 
the ballot is wielded with all ‘the 
power of the Chureh, which .along 
can penetrate its, secret working, 
the Catholic noblemen..and gen 

of. Ireland will take their. stand 
with those on whose. ruin ...and 
downfall it is now planned to. base 
the future pacification of Ireland. ) 
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A wew Presidency in the United 
States is usually considered as the 
beginning of a new era, If ever 
such a new era commenced in the 
history. of the Republic, it was at 
the election of Mr. Lincoln in 1860 
—an era of strife, of bitterness, of 
bloodshed, of debt, and of all un- 
imaginable darkness and calamity, 
only brightened by the heroism of 
the combatants on both sides, and 
by the ultimate emancipation of the 
negro race and the recognition of the 
equality of man. Another era—let 
us hope that it will be one of peace, 
reconciliation, and good-will—com- 
menced with the installation of 
President Grant on the 4th of 
March last. The outgoing Presi- 
dent, elected in an unhappy time, 
went down, perhaps only for a 
while, into the depths of private 
life amid such yolleys of sibilations 
and other symptoms of popular dis- 
fayour as are seldom heard in. Amer- 
ica; and the incomer, the hero of 
the war, the conqueror of one-half 
of his countrymen, and the enthusi- 
astic choice of the great majority 
of the whole people, entered upon 
the seene amid still louder volieys 
of applause. Like “ the hard hearts 
ang cruel men of Rome, who 
knew not Pompey” after his task 
was done, “the hard hearts and 
cruel men” of America knew not 
Andrew Johnson. The old Presi- 
dent. was politically dead, and there 
was no one to pronounce his elegy, 
or say, God be with him! The 
new President, like the morning 
sun, had arisen in his glory, the 
observed of all observers, the cyno- 
sure of greedy eyes, the dispenser 
of place, honour, and  emolument, 
the giver of gifts innumerable, the 
arbiter of men’s fortunes, the foun- 
tain of hope; and the destined re- 
cipient of. all the gratitude that 
lurks in the expectation of favours 
to come. Whether he, too, thought, 
as his predecessors must have done 
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—if not at the commenceme: 
certainly before the close. of. 
presidential careers —that frie 
pend and. expectants wou 
converted into foes and revilers, by 
the utter impossibility of - 
ing with the whole or even a hun- 
dredth part of their demands, re- 
mains a secret with General Grant; 
but the thought can scarcely , 
failed to enter into so practic 
cool a mind. But before procee: 
to discuss the character, the claims 
the task, and the prospects of t 
new ruler, something is due to th 
political memory of the ex-Presi- 
dent—a man who, in very tryi 
circumstances, played a promine 
part, and acquitted himself in a 
manner to deserve, at all ever 
the praise of great courage 
honesty, if not of discretion an 
sound judgment, He was a failure, 
it is true, but greater men than him- 
self might have failed had they 
been placed in his difficult ports 
A recent French traveller de 
scribed the Americans as “un peu- 
ple moqueur et sans ré al 
In this respect, however, they | 
not very materially differ trom 
other nations, Modern civilization 
has a tendency to cynicism, . “ Wil 
admirari” is the great canon of 
criticism, and nothing is very much 
reverenced either in Europe or 
America, whatever poets and wise 
men may say or hope to the con 
except money an a ting * and 
power over other men’s lives and 
fortunes which these bring along 
with them. It is true, neverthe- 
less, of the Americans, that they are 
less reverential and less addicted to 
sentiment and enthusiasm than the 
people of the Old World, and that 
there is among them no living mai 
so great, virtuous, and eminent, 
that any saucy pediar, farmer, or 
coach-driver may be found to ciah, 
and very likely to say, of him, “. 
am as good as you—or & deal 
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better.” If the Americans revere 
anything, it is the memory, of Wash- 
ington; though, were that somewhat 
fgid good man alive at this day, 
ad* strugcling among them for 
power or position, it is very likely 
that he would fare no better than 
his neighbours and competitors, and 
that he would be assailed as vehe- 
mently by as many able editors, 
ready writers, and stump orators in 
pat part of the Union, as ever as- 
sailed Mr. Buchanan, Mr. Lincoln, 
or*Mr. Johnson, And of all the 
objects of irreverence among this 
versatile and active people, none 
stands so low 1s an ex-President. 
To-day ranking among the greatest 
sovereigns of the earth, to-morrow 
hé becomes a nobody, or even 
worse. He is one, like the damsel 
of Dovedale in Wordsworth’s poem 
whom “there is none to praise, and 
few to love.” He goes down 
imto the common rank and (file, 
ladén too often, with the enmity of 
people whose greed it was impos- 
sible to satisfy, and of those multi- 
tadinous and vociferous children of 
the horse-leech, the office-seekers, 
disappointed of public plunder and 
of Risbes for which the candidates 
aré a thousand times more numer- 
ous than. the vacancies. The two 
gteat parties in the State—his op- 
— and his adherents— have 
ttle to say about him. The one 
ar contemptuously of him, and 
@ other forgets or ignores him. 
He has served his turn, He is, 
it American phrase, “played out.” 
He'is of no further use. His name 
ig no longer a rallying-cry, nor his 
character a tower of strength to his 
party. It was not so in the early 
days of the Republic, when the 
odialzy was sparsely peopled, and 


when there was a respect among 
the many, inherited from their 
British ‘ancestors, for men who 
served their country, and aspired to 


and held the rank of gentlemen; 
but in later times, ahd notably 
since the election to office of a vul- 
Fuagrowdy in the person of General 
ackson, there has been little re- 


spect for the President in o 
eyen when that. high funeti 
was in the full exercise of his short 
tenure of power, and none, or next 
to none, aiter his term had expired, 
Mr. Lincoln himself, during his first 
term of office, was assuiled with 
every spec:es of abuse and vitupera- 
tion; and had it not been for the 
assassin’s bullet—friendly to his 
repulation, though not to his per- 
son—which sanctified him as a 
martyr, it is likely that he too, for 
his second term of office and the 
remainder of his days, would have 
been as little sacred in the estima 
tion of the American people as any 
other President who went before 
him. 

We are not, therefore, to be sur- 
prised that Andrew Johnson shareg 
the common lot of his predecessors, 
and that he has gone out of office 
with even fewer friends than usu- 
ally fails to the share of men who 
have once been eminent and power- 
ful in a democratic republic. For 
at least two hig before the expiry 
of his term, Mr. Jchnson was, next 
to General Butler, the most un- 
popular man in America—not alone 
in the North, against the principles 
of which he set himself in violent 
antagonism, but in the South, 
which in his tardy and blunderin 
though honest way, he endeavour 
to befriend. But we on our sideéof 
the Atlantic, looking without pas- 
sion, but with great interest, at the 
course of events—placing ourselves, 
as it were, in the position of that 
impartial posterity which in Amer- 
ica itself shall yet judge the deeds 
of Andrew Johnson, and free 
from all the heats and bitternesses 
engendered out of the Ci-il War 
and the clash of opinion on the 
question of negro slavery—are bet- 
ter able to take an unbiassed view 
of Mr. Johnson’s Presidency, and 
to pronounce upon him a verdict 
not likely to be very different from 
that which the Americans them- 
selyes will pass a quarter of a cen- 
tury hence. 

No President, not even excepting 
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Mr. Lincoln, had grander oppor- 
tunities: When he unexpectedly 
succeeded to power—a power then 
unimpaired by the action of a 
; and hostile Legislature— 
the Union was de jure restored. 
General Lee had laid down his 
arms, Richmond was in possession 
of General Grant, and there was not 
a Southern soldier in arms to dispute 
the victory of the North, or to 
assert that it was other than final. 
Had Mr. Lincoln been spared, there 
is every probability, considering the 
erosity of his character and the 
indly humanity of his nature, that 
he would have issued a general am- 
nesty, and that the country would 
have accepted the act. Mr. John- 
son was not equal to the occasion, 
and lacked the audacity, or it may 
be said the genius, to be so splendid- 
ly politic. ‘The cruel murder of Mr. 
Linculn excited so violent a rage 
against the defeated South, whose 
chiefs and leaders were stupidly 
accused by the War Secretary, Mr. 
Stanton, of having abetted and in- 
stigated it, that he who, in his 
high place of vantage, and with his 
superior knowledge of the Southern 
character—being himself a South- 
erner—should have endeavoured to 
uell and to resist it, fomented the 
ame of unreasoning wrath, and 
without the slightest warrant accus- 
ed seven high-minded gentlemen 
as innocent of murder as himself, 
of complicity in the foulest crime 
of the age. He put the price of 
blood upon their heads; and in- 
stead of building a bridge of gold 
to aid the flight of the Southern 
President, involved him in the 
charge of assassination as well as in 
that of treason, and did his best to 
capture.a man whom it was better in 
every sense to allow to escape, lest 
the Government of the United 
States should be stultified, and the 
doctrine of the right of secession 
be affirmed by the highest legal 
authority. In the trial, also, of 
the unhappy Mrs. Surratt—whose 
only crime was the knowledge that 
her son intended to do something 
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wrong, she knew not what—and of 
poor Doctor Mudd—whose only 
crime was the setting of the broken 
leg of a man whom he knew tobe 
flying for his life, but whom he did 
not know at the time to have com> 
mitted murder— Mr, Johnson’s»con- 
duct was not that of an unimpassion- 
ed chief magistrate, but of a partisan 
and a time-server, The evidence 
against Mrs, Surratt was suborned, 
and she and her luckless associates 
were convicted on the mare | 
of perjurers viler and more 
thirsty than Wilkes Booth himself, 
for he was mad, and they were cool 
and sane. Mr. Johnson, who might, 
in the exercise of his prerogative, 
have commuted the sentence of Mrs. 
Surratt into imprisonment for life, 
not only allowed the law to take 
its course, and stained the histori 
cal page of the great Civil Wi 
otherwise so pure, with the blood 

a guiltless woman, but he refused 
even to hear the piteous appeal for 
mercy of her heartbroken daughter, 
who threw herself on the door- 

of the White House, demented 
her sorrow, to get speech of him, 
The fact is, he overdid the task,of 
severity which he had set himself 
to do, in the hope of making him- 
self the hero of the vindictive 
North. But the North was not so 
vindictive as he thought, and dis 
trusted the zeal which was so little 
tempered with discretion. 

Of a like character with this mis- 
taken estimate of Northern opinion 
was his retention in office of the 
Revolutionary Cabinet appointed 
by his predecessor. On assuming 
the Presidency, he had a clear right, 
and it was his bounden duty, to as 
sociate with himself, in the conduct 
of the government, advisers of his 
own way of thinking, who would have 
aided, and oy nba the policy 
which he was determined to ; 
If within a week or a month after 
he became President, he had dis- 
missed the very unpopular Mf; 
Secretary Stanton, and ‘the less um 
popular, -but by no means greatly 
admired or implicitly trusted, Mr. 
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Secretary Seward, and some of the 
dangerous. incapables who composed 
the majority of the Cabinet, and 
thered around him men of his own 
ice and party, the country would, 
asia matter of course, have approved 
and.accepted the ehange, and would 
in» all probability -have applauded 
him for his courage and indepen- 
dence. But he allowed the oppor- 
tunity to pass; He retained his ene- 
mies and. lukewarm friends in their 
places, though:one of them, Mr. Stan- 
ton, was especially obnoxious to him- 
self and the party who still believ- 
ed-in the doctrine of State rights 
as the corner-stone of the Consti- 
tution—fearful, to all. appearance, 
when he ought not to have been 
afraid, of offending the Congres- 
sional:majority. His error was that, 
while not agreeing with that major- 
ity in anything but love for the 
nion and the determination to 
preserve it d tout pria, he out-herod- 
ed all these Herods in sectional and 
party violence, in order to acquire 
their confidence. But he overshot 
the mark ; and while he alarmed »nd 
repelled the South and the Demo- 
Gratie party of the North, he in 
no degree conciliated the domin- 
ant Republicans. It seemed, too, 
though: we inay perhaps do him 
some injustice by the ‘supposition, 
that he really wished, for person- 
al reasons, to humiliate the great 
Southern planters and former slave- 
owners. He was not of their: class. 
He was what is sometimes con- 
temptuously called a “poor white” 
and a “‘mean white,” -and had by 
dirt, of eloquence and _ political 
aptitude been nominated by his 
native State of Tennessee to the 
Senate of the Dnired States. But 
the Southern senators and members 
ofthe House: of Representatives, 
aristocrats by training and the in- 
fluences. of slavery, though they 
may: have considered him their po- 
litical, did not wee ser him as 
their social, equal. . They sent him 
to and kept him in: Coventry.” 
The Southern ladies, powerful arbi- 
tresses of the fashion of society, as 


ladies are all over the world, placed 
Andrew Johnson under yeh ban, 
and never forgot, or allowed their 
husbands and «fathers to forgetiin 
Johnson .the senator, that other 
and younger Johnson ‘the ‘tailor 
and “‘mean white.” From «these 
still haughty, though humiliated 
and vanquished, planters and théir 
families he exacted a submi 

which was as galling to. their. pride 
as men, as it was distasteful to their 
ideas as politicians. The conse 
quence was, that he not only digs 
pleased, but. alienated, the South 
A worse consequence, which be 

not foresee, was, that he excited: the 
suspicions of the North. As time 
wore on, and the triumphant major 
ity, in a Congress that he might logis 
eally have denied to be a legal and 
a constitutional Congress while 
the representatives of the South 
were excluded from its delibera 
tions, thought fit to invade the clear 
right of the Southern States in the 
matter of the electoral — suffrage; 
Mr, Johnson, too late as usual, inters 
posed his shield’ between Congress 
and the Soutbern white people, and, 
as usual, irritated the triumphant 
North without doing the slightest 
good to the South, that had by this 


time become passive and indiffer- . 


ent, and thought more of growing 
cotton, rice, and tobaceo, than of en+ 
tering into the politics of the Union, 
His State papers and vetoes were all 
admirable as specimens of legal acu- 
men, logical force, and constitational 
learning; but in all of these he for- 
got a fact which it was — 
able he should remember, that the 
old Constitution to which he had 
sworn obedience was no longer the 
law; that the same supreme author 
ity which had agreed upon the first 
Constitution had agreed to amend it; 
that. Congress was. paramount; and 
that he who might at. the outset 
have challenged its composition as 
not being a Congress of the whole 
Union, had admitted its legality, 
treated with it, sent messages to ‘it, 
and’ was utterly eress either to 
dismiss or to mollify it. And when 
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st last he bethought himself. ‘that 
the‘Congress Was no true ess, 
he was too late as usual, and. put 
himself in the position described in 
Scripture as that of a man “kick- 
ing against the pricks.” The. same 
fatality pursued him im) his quatrel 
with Secretary Stanton. This ob- 
noxious War Minister might have 
peen got rid of with ease at any 
time within. the first few weeks 
of Mr. Johnson's incumbency ;: but 
he allowed him to remain. until 
the oy err majority, believ- 
ing the. President to be at heart a 
Southertier, atid what was ‘called 
“an. /unreconstructed rebel,” and 
untrue to the great cause of negro 
emancipation and the political 
equality of the white and black 
races, passed @ series of Acts to 
modify. and curtail his power, and 
deprive him of the patronage which 
all former . Presidents, and more 
especially his immediate predeces- 


sor, had fieely exercised. It was. 


not until this had been done that 
his: final rupture with Mr. Stanton 
took: place. It was easy for every 
one but Mr. Johnson te foresee the 
result. The obnoxious Minister 
set him at defiance, and being 
supported by. the Senate, was en- 
abled to gain an easy victory, even 
although the popular General Grant 
had been nominated ad interim 
to. his -place.. General Grant, 
though he gave, or seemed to give, 
@ tacit.or implied premise to sup- 

Mr. Johnson, knew his own 
interests. He: was calm, prudent, 
cautious, and ambitious; and see-+ 
ing the prize of the Presidency to 
be within his grasp if he ‘only 
played his game warily, yielded up 
the office as svon as the will of the 
Senate was placed beyond » ques- 
tion, and. declined to ‘back -his 
superiot; any further in: his quarrel 
with Mr. Stanton; which had ‘eul- 
minated into a quarrel’ with Con+ 
gees. And; in -this — what 

t gained Jehnson lost ; ‘and all 
the loss arose fromi: his old error of 
shutting the stable-door after the 
horse had: beer stolen, and of never 


iron was hot! Norewas 
son more’ fortunate or - 
creet. when he transferred ‘his 
rel with. what: “he. consi 
unconstitutional maj:-rity from: the 
halls of and the ‘libra 
hite House to the 
and the stumpi' 
bandied ‘hard words with his foes 
returning their attacks with om- 
pound interest; and* proving him 
self to be what oer bag tied 
him to be, but what ‘he ‘should 
have ceased to be as’ soon “as'‘hé 


rica had ever produced, 
when at last the limg-threatened 
impeachment, which he seemed to 
invite rather than to avoid, was 
commenced with all the: solemnity 
due to the greatness of the occa 
sion, the undaunted President; eare- 
less whether he were found guilty 
or wag ape on the customary 
tenor of way, conscivuis, 16 
doubt, of the purity of his motivés, 
and strong enough in’ his own eofi- 
science to look to them for tas 
and to find it, whatever the tribuo 
might decide. He kuew, although 
he had opposed the majorily, that 
he had not violated the letter or 
spirit! of his oath of offiee; and 
that, in small things’ as well as 
great, he had remained 
to that: great old Ooristitution’ of 
Jefferson and his associates, ’ 
before. the outbreak). of) the».Ci 
War, ‘all Americans ‘of “all ‘ parties 
venerated as the most sacred, and 
as.the all but perfect and infa 
work of human reason. Had he 
been condemned; as he came’ 
upon’ being, it: is likely; from 
is known of his character, that 
would not have taken his’ condé 
nation very much''to heart, bu 
the contrary, that he would he 
gloried in: being msde ‘the® mare 
tyr of the Constitution. Acquitted 
as he was, by the merest chance, by 
the obstinacy, the ee ag 
the virtue—we know not 1 a) 
call it—of one eminent senator ‘of 
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the Republican Mr. Fessenden 
of Maine, he pone (Bm elated nor 
much gratified at the result. It was 
a sort of drawn batt'e between him 
and his foes; and such infinitesimal 
yictory.as there was, inclined rather 
te Mr. Johnson's side than to that of 
his opponents. His fate, after all, 
was no uncommon one. When a 
man is brave enough in a violent 
political conflict to tell both sides 
that they are wrong; when he 
is. powerful enough to make his 
Opinion heard and his action = 
and. when he is independent an 
impartial enough to incline some- 
times in one direction and some- 
times in another, according to his 
own judgment at the moment, he 
is just aslikely to be assailed, dis- 
trusted, and hated by both of them, 
as the man who interferes in a 
uarrel between man and wife. 
onesty, unfortunately, is of little 
or no account in the days of revo- 
lutionary rancour; and the honest 
man in such a time, like the un- 
happy wight in ‘ Hudibras,’ learns 
to his cost, metaphorically, if not 
literally, that— 


“ They who in quarrels interpose 
Will often wipe a bloody nose.” \ 


Even in milder cases of party- 
ai when there is no blood- 

ed, but merely the inveterate war 
of words and recriminations, the 
moderate man is not generally 
popular, 


“In moderation placing all his glory— 
The Tories called him Whig; mf Whigs, a 


Tory,” 
said the sarcastic poet in the days 
of Queen Anne, and such, with 
@ violence unknown, at least in 
the, present age, to our tamer 
party-strife, was the fate and 
reward of Andrew Johnson. He 
did not show himself a very wise 
man; but he certainly showed him- 
self to be a brave and a conscien- 
tious one—an excellent fighting 
soldier, but a very indifferent gene- 
tal—the very mau to volunteer for 
and lead a forlorn-hope at the re- 
quest of superior authority—a born 


° ' 
combatant, but one who, with all 
his pugnacity, would ‘never 
in a cause that he thought to be 
a wrongful one, whatever might-t 
the success and the reward ote 
heroism. «ti 
Notwithstanding his faults and 
mistakes, and the cloud under which 
he is for the present obscured, it 
is not likely that he will retire for 
any long period from the field of 
American politics. Unlike Mr, 
Buchanan, who subsided into the 
peaceful pursuits of agriculture and 
the quiet of his study, Mr. Johnson 
is not an old man, but still in the 
prime of his mental and bodily 
vigour. With a rough tongue that 
he knows how to use, with a well- 
trained intellect, with a love of 
political life for the excitement 
which it brings, with a keen im 
terest in all the great events of his 
age and country, and with a fiery 
blood, like that. of the war-horse 
in the Book of Job, “that goeth on 
to meet the armed men; that saith 
among the trumpets, Ha! hal and 
smelleth the battle afar off, the thun- 
der of the captains, and the shout 
ing,”—he is all but certain, if he 
lives, to turn up again in the great 
arena of debate, either as a senator 
or a member of the House of Re+ 
presentatives, or governor of his 
native Tennessee, which, mainly 
by his fearlessness and patriotism, 
was retained in the Union, while 
all its slaveholding sisters were 
seceding, and thus preserved from 
the fate of unhappy Virginia. Ten- 
nessee felt but little of the horrors 
of the war, to which her geographi- 
cal position would have expo 
her had she cast in her lot with the 
South, which she was at one time 
well inclined to do, and which it 
was most likely she would have 
done had it not been for the firm 
hand and the firm faith of Andrew 
Johnson. And for this result the 
people of Tennessee, whose farms 
and plantations were saved from 
the torch of the war-demon and 
the hoofs of trampling armies, owe 


their great countryman 4a debt of 
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gratitude, which it is very likely 
they’ will endeavour to ‘repay by 
sending him again to the Senate. 

The indomitable, or, as his’ ene- 
mies’ might call it, the pugnacious, 

irit ot the ex-President was as 
apparent~in his farewell address 
to the American people as in any 
other act of his official life. “ De 
Taudace, et toujours de Uaudace,” 
might be his motto, though, as we 
have seen, he does not so time his 
audacity as to gain anything by it. 
In this remarkable document— 
which Mr. Reuter’s agents and the 
other purveyors of news did not 
think it worth while to telegraph 
to Europe under the waves of the 
Atlantic—Mr. Johnson reiterated 
all his old opinions, discharged a 

ect flight of Parthian arrows at 
the advancing hosts of the new 
Presidency, declared the Civil War 
to be a mistake, and reaffirmed in 
all its roundness the sturdy doc- 
trine of State rights, and proved 
himself to be a Democrat of the 
old Jackson type—one who is all 
for the old Constitution—all for 
the Union; and who will not allow 
that even such a war as ravaged the 
fairer portion of the United States 
for nearly four years can have ob- 
literated the ancient landmarks. 
He is all for conserving the status 
quo ante bellum—or for restoration 
of the status—if the revolutionists 
have overthrown it. Upon this 
platform he takes his stand, look- 
ing apparently to the time when 
that doctrine will need a champion, 
and offering himself for the post of 
honour and danger. 

Turning to the new President, 
we find a man of very different char- 
acter, with antecedents so little 
favourable that he would indeed 
have been considered a fool who 
ten years ago should have predicted 
that he had the remotest chance of 
a seat in the chair of Washington. 
Twenty years ago, when a very 
young man, just emancipated from 
the great military academy of West 
Point, Liewwenant Ulysses Sydney 
Grant (some ‘say his real name is 


Hiram Ulysses Grant) was station- 
ed at San Francisco, in Ca } 
then newly ceded’ to the U: 
States—the great prize which the 
Republie acquired as the result of 
the Mexican war. The new State, 
or rather territory, was overrun with 
a very lawless and rowd et 
tion from all parts of the nion, 
Adventurous Yankees, full of cour- 
age and high spirits; finding no 
room for their energies in the old 
overcrowded States of New . 
land, sought their fortune in the 
golden land. New Yorkers, Penti- 
= Southerners— all — the 
young, enterprising, the strong, 
the hopeful, ead the” dsappe 
—rushed to the diggings, determin- 
ed to grow rich per saltum, or perish 
in the attempt. They were not the 
choicest specimens of humanity, 
either for manners, for morals, or 
= ws gowns} and Lieutenant 
rant, with his fittie com of 
United States soldiers, had’ Tittle 
to do in this remote station but 
to associate with such people, and 
make himself popular among them. 
There was no female society in San 
Francisco to civilise and soften the 
character of the population, and no 
amusements to be had but those of 
the roughest kind, or such as were 
supplied by the drinking-saloon and 
the billiard-room, It is well known 
that Lieutenant Grant became some- 
what too convivial in his habits— 
somewhat too much addicted to 
the billiard-room and the whisky- 
store; end that the “drinks” he had 
to share with his rowdy friénds 
(and to refuse a drink from a friend 
without being able to plead ‘posi- 
tive ill-health, and the doctor's 
orders, is not always safe, even in 
older-settled districts of the United 
States than California was at that 
early day) operated a change in his 
manners which was by no means 
satisfactory to his superiors. It ig 
now an old , and need not be 
revived in its details, and would 
not even be nitniioned in these 
pages were it not of historical in- 
terest, and as throwing light on # 
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remarkable, and, as it ultimately 
ved to be, a very brilliant. career. 
may suffice to say, that Lieutenant 
fem » acting under sage advice, 
jaded it .prudent .to resign - his 
commission in the army rather than 
be ived of it in @ manner that 
ight..have been highly prejudicial 
to his interests at.a future time. His 
father, a Seotsman—it is said that 
his mother is Seottish also—was 
and is.a tanner; and young Grant, 
after this inglorious, though only 
temporary, termination of his mili- 
tary. career, betook himself to the 
cag business, and at the out- 
of the Civil War was both 
@ tanner and a woodcutter. It is 
the great. characteristic of an Ame- 
rican,. born in..America and nur- 
tured under. the ‘influence of its 
surroundings, whatever be his Eu- 
ropean extraction, never to be: cast 
down, and never to think any 
kind of honest imdustry to be de- 
grading. The best Americans play 
many. parts in their time, and do 
the best they can under the most 
inauspicious. as. well as under the 
most favourable of circumstances. 
They. take what they can get, and 
make the most of it, “I worked 
hard for. Abraham: Lincoln,’ said 
the keeper of a lighthouse to the 
weiter of these remarks, “ and helped 
him. as much to the Presidency 
as any, man did. I wanted the 
mission to Paris, but could not 
get it.. I wanted the eollectorship 
of customs at New York; there 
were too many hungry people after 
it; and I had no chance. I next 
tried for a judgeship; done again. 
Nothing discouraged, and resolved 
to. have something, I got what I 
could;. and here I am for four 
years the keeper of a lighthouse.” 
_Ideutenant Grant, in the evil 
o of his fortunes, did. not apply 
a.place. Though. he did not 
split rails, like Abraham Lincoln 
in his youth, his brawny arm felled 
the trees of the forest for firewood ; 
and he was not ashamed to drive 
a cart. to the market of St. Louis 
sell his firewood whenever the 
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affairs of the tannery did not call 
for his whole: attention... «When 
the war broke outythe majorityeof 
the well-trained officers ..who. had 
been educated at West Point were 
Southerners, and. volunteered 
swords to the Southern cause», 
the North was hard put to it to 
find men with sufficient _ military 
knowledge to +handle a. battalion, 
Mr. Grant at this junctuter ipe- 
thought himself that, he . too: swag 
a West-Pointer, and that dnwthe 
emergency of the country -his lit 
tle fiasco at San Francisco would 
not stand in the way of his nead- 
mission to the army—if- not asia 
member of the regular force, abi all 
events as a volunteer. Before this 
time he had made the acquaintance, 
which had ripened. into | friend- 
ship; of Mr, Elihu B, Washburne 
of Illinois, a well-known »member 
of the House of Representatives 
and of the Republican and <Anti- 
Slavery party. Mr. Washburne 
was a student. of, character, Mr, 
Washburne had faith in Mr.-Grant, 
He saw his energy, his determi- 
nation, his pluck, his. trustworthi- 
ness, his modesty, and recognised 
in him many of the. elements -that 
go towards the making of a. great 
man. Mr. Grant's: influence over 
the adventurous young spirits of 
his locality was great; and having 
volunteered as a private soldier, 
he induced so many others to imi- 
tate his example that bis friends, 
and notably Mr.» Washburne, 
thought him entitled to the 
taincy of the men he had naages 
around him. Mr. Washburne ex- 
ercised his influence in: the 
quarter in his friend’s behalf; aod 
Captain Grant, the West-Pointer, 
who had all the material. of »a 
great soldier within him, ‘found 
himself in a position to retrieve 
the errors of the past, to strive 
for a high ‘place among the heroes 
of the Union, and to pres. nt an 
illustrious example in his own per- 
son of the truth of the Scriptural 
dietum, that “The. stone! whieh 
the builders disallowed might ‘be 
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miade the head of the corner.” His 
first opportunities for distinction 
eceurred’ on the Mississippi to- 
wards the close of the year 1862, 
@hen all the fortune the war 
seemed to be on the side of the 
South, and all the discomfiture and 
disappointment on the side of the 
North: During that and two sub- 
uent years Generals M‘Dowell, 
MUielian, Burnside, Pope, Hooker, 
arid Meade, were bravely fighting, 
acquiring great reputations to-day, 
that ‘were to be tarnished; though 
by no fault of their own, on the 
morrow: bailed by their country- 
men for a brief space. as the des- 
tined -saviours of the nation, and 
jants of war, to whom the Alex- 
anders and Napoleons of history 
were but pigmies; and in another 
as brief to be consigned to 

cold shade of disfavour, to 
which military failure always 
dooms the unsuccessful warrior 
who survives his defeat. . The 
North waited for its hero, always 
thinking it bad got him when it 
liadn’t, always sanguine that he 
would appear sooner or later, and 
always ready to shiver any old idol 
to pieces to place a new one on its 
pedestal. And when at last, after 
the elimination of every other pro- 
minent general from the catalogue 
of probabilities, General Grant's 
capture of Vicksburg, that led to 
the clearance and the freedom of 
the great Mississippi from its 
sources to New Orleans, marked 
him out as the foremost among 
the men of sufficient eminence 
and mark to be commanders-in- 
chief who had not enjoyed their 
chance of success or failure, Grant, 
always aided in the Legislature and 
in private intercourse with the dis- 
, pensers of power by his faithful 
friend Mr. Washburne, was nomi- 


457 
the -and that this silent sol- 
dier, . of buman blood and 
in whose ealculations the lives: 
thousands and of tens of thousands 
of men. ‘were mere arithmetical 

to be used or effaced as the 
problem requiredwould be .but 
one of the stepping-stones; forthe 
really’ coming man, who; for all 
that any one knew to the contrary 
at. that time, might be still in the 
cradle, if not unborn. . This ,esti- 
mate of General Grant as @ ealeu- 
later was not erroneous, He ¢al- 
culated that, for every. soldier the 
South could afford to lose, he «coubl 
afford to lose ten, twenty, or.¢ven 
fifty ; and in his assaults upon the 
lines of Richmond, after he had 
chosen the line on which to fight.it 
out, “if it took him a whole sum- 
mer,” he acted so rigidly and in- 
exorably upon this leading | prin- 
ciple of his stra as to receive 
the name of “ Butcher Grant” 
from one-half of the newspapers in 
the Union. While he was thus 
hammering and pounding away, 
sacrificing life without any great 
apparent advantage, the Southern 
people and their President began 
to lose patience with the slow and 
cautious strategy of one of the 
ablest generals of the war—General 
Joseph EB. Johnson—who was en- 
deavouring to foil another 
soldier—General Sherman—for the 


man, ve 
not an able 

mired General J, Pe, 
masterly strategy more Gene- 
ral pn Boag As soon as Johnson 


nated to the command of the Army i 


of the Potomac, he had still a long 


and weary task before: him. He ral 


was not received with undoubting 

ith by the oftem~-disappointed 
people. There was a sort of mis- 
fives that he too might ‘be like 
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annah, and the: road 


rm forée of the Federal Govern- 
iment to capture it by sea, and its 
assault and capture by land would 
bea great achievement. This was 
about the middle of November 
1864, ' Grant was sitting in his 
tent before Richmond, thinking 
atid smoking, as is bis wont, when 
the telegram in cipher was received 
He read and re-read it several times, 
and smoked and smoked with a 
ur apportioned to the import- 

ce of his silent cogitations. When 
he had thought it over sufficiently 
he called a council of war, ard sub- 
mitted the curt and emphatie docu- 
ment to the opinion of his officers, 
Nobody knew what to make of it, 
or what to advise. Grant smoked 
and “passed no opinion for some 
time. At last, after having heard 
what everybody had to say, he put 
the telegram in his pocket, drew 
the cigar from between his lips, 
and said, while he knocked away 
the ash preparatory to another 
whiff, “Gentlemen, the General 
must do as he thinks best. In the 
art’ of war we are all of us babies 
compared with Sherman.” And 
Sherman did as he thought best— 
turned eastwards to the coast from 
Atlanta, passed, Macon and Augusta, 
and carried terror into the heart 
and the councils of the Confed- 
eracy.' Vehement appeals were 
made in the Southern papers, cail- 
ing upon the Georgians to rise en 
me and’ repel the invader—to 
roll logs of trees across the roads to 
harass his march—to fire the for- 
<a. anger and rear—to make a 
i ess of his passage, so that 
his hosts might starve, or eat up 
their horses for want of other food 
—to do anything desperate, heroic, 
and’ unprecedented in the annals 
of war, rather than suffer him to 
rate into the interior of the 

. But these appeals were made 

in “vain. Georgia was exhausted 
rather than paralysed, and her 


[April, 


efforts to hurl back Shermanite 
lace whenee he came ae 


eeble as man’s efforts to .grepple 


with a armen While the result 
was unknown, and eve , 
the North. was sredintce sian 
man’s su whatever might be 
the object of his expedition, Ma 
Lincoln, addressing an excited 
crowd from .the baleony of «the 
White House at Washington ,og 
the night of the 6th of December, 
said, in his peculiar manner, .‘‘ Fel. 
low-citizens, I know where .Shers 
man went in, but I don’t know 
where he will come out.” Nor did 
anybody else, except General Granty 
That march through Georgia was 
the beginning of the end; it. proved 
the truth of a metaphorical assers 
tion long current in the North, that 
the Confederacy was an empty egg» 
shell, and that if the shell were 
once pierced, there would be free 
progress through the centre....Om 
the 10th of December, Sherman 
and his army, that had scareely 
seen an enemy, or incurred a logs 
on his march, except that of siz 
thousand negroes—men, women; 
and children—who had followed.ia 
his wake, and whom he left behind 
in a swamp to live or die, as fate 
and fortune, or their own exertions, 
might determine,—was within ten 
miles of Savannah, and the fate of 
that long-resisting city was se 
General Hardee, the Confederate 
officer in command, evacuated the 
city on the 20th; and all ..the 
Union, from New York to San 
Francisco, and from Washington to 
Portland, rang with the praises of 
Sherman. Meanwhile Grant was 
busy before Richmond, endeavour- 
ing to strike a blow upon General 
Lee while the Confederate forces 
were disheartened, if not demo- , 
ralised, by Sherman’s . success 
He was largely reinforced, . and 
made the best of the opportu- 
nity which Sherman’s raid. had 
given him. The result is matter.of 
such mare hi as not to = 
recapitulation. he capture. 
Richmond made.Grant the — first, 
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god hacman the second, hero.of distestefal forthe TU 
t . 5 


war ;. elevated .Grant,. in. due 
of time and. circumstances, 
tothe Presidency ; and rendered .it 
gertain. that in 1869 there “would 
be.no, office in the power.-of the 
new President to bestow that. would 
not be open for the aeceptanee of 
two .such.. friends and . allies | as 
Heaven had sent him in the per- 
sons of General Sherman and Mr. 
Washburne. 

Ever since it became a matter of 
moral certainty that General Grant 
would be the popular eandidate for 
the Presidency, the General, whose 
‘teciturnity—-partly the result of 
modesty—was proverbial,, became 
still. more taciturn upon principle. 
He had possibly heard in its Eng- 
lish form the great French saying, 
atizibuted to the first. and after- 
wards to the third Napoleon, but far 
older than the Buonapartes, that “te 
monde vient 2 celui qui satt se taire” 
not that “the world comes to the 
gilent man,” but that. “ithe world 
comes to him who knows how to hold 
his tongue.” If this maxim» were 
not in. his mind, he aeted as if it 
were, and managed to impress both 
of the great parties in the State, 
that. if not already one of: them, he 
might be won over to their side. 
He had never been a politician. in 
private life, and he took. especial 
care that he would not become ‘a 

itician after. he had developed 

imself into a conqueror. His great 
strength lay with the Republican 
party, with the anti-Southerners, 
with the Negrophilists, with all the 
immense multitude whose love for 
the Union was as great as, if not 
greater than, their love of. liberty, 
or,aught else that the world d 
offer.*,. Yet he was by no means 


the Demoeratic 
share the. vi 


i 


sition of the! “straight-line 
cratg” and advocates of the oldides- 
trine 6f State rights, which 


the very corner-stone of the originsl 


Confederation of the Colonies, after 
the declaration of independence, 
was of.a formidable kind; all the 
more formidable by the prdofivaf- 
forded in the: local elections that 
are continually occurring in. one 
State or the other, that, ‘still 
in a latge minority, it was com 
a increasing in and 
diminishing its disparit; 
bers, ag compared with those 
i But there was never- 
reason to doubt, at any time after 
the surrender of Riokinond, that. 
the conqueror of the South could. 
be President of the United States, 
in succession to Mr. Johnson, if. 
he chose! te accept a nomination.. 
Neither was there. any reason -t0: 
doubt that-sueh @ nomination woulfi 
be made. ’ 4 
No President of the United 
States, with the sole exception 6f 
General Washi ever entered 
upon power u such favourable. 


tc ae 





* While the Convention that nominated Abraham Lincoln for the second’ term: 
was sitting at Baltimore in July 1864, a Western oretor‘of Irish extraction related 
a story of a patriotic old lady at Civeinnati who had-seven sons killed inothe. 
bloody battles of the Nerth. ‘The mayor and corporation of the city sents 


deputation to condole with the 


good: woman on her great loss. . * Never 


me, gentlemen,” said theold >“ Lonly wish [had known when I was a.younger 
Woman that this war was ao eats oo? have had seventeen. sons instead 


of seven to fight the battles of the, Union |” 
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ever occupied thet igh : 
great mmission is to weal the wounds 
dence between the rence hostile and 
ill. }j or unfriendly sections of 
North and South—to —— 
trade. and are, “Theowa “Mas n 
the South—to 
@ plague of aielie omathi ism’ do 


mot .overspread any portion of the 
eountry—to reduce or remove the 


mationil ‘creditor, whether’ native 
op ifoteign—to check the tide: of 
‘efficial: corruption, that is alike the 


‘ofthe. world—and to prevent, b 
gest and dignified behaviour to 
athe nations. of the earth, a foreign 
4war from following on the heels of 
‘that unhappy civil conflict, from the 
ages of which the country is still 
. These are great objects— 
-alb-withm the reach of a high-mmded 
‘and honest ruler, if he be seconded 
a high-minded and honest legis- 
deste ed get ae There is great 
i an “if” as Shak 
tells sony but. in« this. specific “ if" 
lies the whole history and mystery 
the next four years in Ameriva 
a and a mystery | which 
_ live in 1873 may be able 
rd and understand. Itmust 
of President Grant, ~~ 
Sones address—one of th 
test, as well as one of. the best, 
mot the very best, ever delivered 
othe Ameriean ive—augurs 
pa for his statesmanship, as well as 
@that of his advisers; and that, if ie 


works up to the he will 
, tne ey be 
able. 


is 


th 


Begs ey & 
: tr 
—¥ 


Fs 


tory may have been, could ever 
have won for ‘bim. In that wise 
‘and well-considered document there 
is but one passage to which objec- 


enorih of Trelane, and w 


tion” m ly taken 
which ete to — Soest soit 
unworthy éither“of o 
or a wise civilian.” 
spect,” ‘he ‘says, a ane 
nations, and demand equal 

for our own.” “Here w shoud have 
stopped ; ‘but oh 


“If other nat pation dog aaa 
tule in a with us, Sale 


compelled ‘to the’ pean 
thet ‘Thie 1 to say the least oie wk 
unworthy ‘threat, and means; 
if’ other countries do iva 
United States will do wrong. 
—a declaratidn which a sehse 
national ‘dignity, no Jess.’ thanowf 
Ohristian. feeling, should not ‘have 
permitted the President to make, ‘: 
As was to have been 
the President, in the formation’ * 
his new Cabinet, took be ries oo 
of General Sherman und Woale 
burne. The one was nomindted, 
doubtless ‘after odencltamearea with 
himself, to’ the office of Lieutefiant- 
General ‘Commanding-in-Chief the 
‘Armies of the United States, which 
Grant ‘had vacated on scouting th the 
Presidency; and the other) who 
could have had arly place of offie 
at’ home or abroad that he ‘com 
sidered worthy of his aceeptaties, 
was made Secretary of State.» Te 
— appeared, however, 
is “appointment ‘was. prematuté 
Mr. Washburne either mistrusted 
‘this health ‘or his abilities for’ this 
onerous post, or for other reasdns 
had ‘no’ fancy’ for it, and 
it before entering upon it di 
‘On the same 'or next day’ ‘he “wis 
nominated as Ambassador ‘to: 'thé 
Court of the Tuileries, «whieh, 
even more’ ‘than the Embaeey’ to 
‘Great Britain, ‘is’ an who of “am- 
bition to Americans ''who are’ 
enough to uphold. the 
she splendid . but, sateen i 
r. Alexander: T., Stewart of; 
York—in a ‘youth » & 
anlyeet, born 


‘iw abe 
all i I Great 
Over ‘as well as in 
Britain, as’ thé ‘Ti hest and” hy 
wectebdl dry-g _merchant* 
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ones cely trader, who 
ys many ‘mine, of dollars "pr dither 
= a for ort upon 
linens; bh’ iedilks his en 
his woollens, and other merceries— 
was ee ts the Secretary of :the 


replacement of Mr. 
Se eullias wonecantete who was‘ perhaps as 
gound » financier as himself. « But 
ei! unexpected difficult 
which nad not have ciisée tuad 
General’ Grant been. as) comversant 
with the Constitution of the United 
States ‘as he is with the manage- 
ment. of armies in the field. It is 
forbidden in! Ameriea,. as’rit. isin 
Great Britain, that any person actu- 
ally engaged in trade and commerce 
should) fill such am’ offieé: asthe 
Secretaryship of the: Treasury: or 
the Chancellorship) of «the » Ex- 
ehequer. When this fact was brought 
ander ‘the President's notice, “he 
appears’ to have co far forgotten 
what-was due to the Jaw’ and the 
Senste as to request that dignified 
body to‘repeal the disqualification, 
and dllow Mer. Ste Stewart to regulate 
the finance of the United States, 
without: ceasing to regulate the 
finance -of ‘his pr etablish- 
ments in. Broadway. The Senate 


, ‘was naturally surprised at such. a 


request; and Mr. Charles Sumner— 
though aspiring, it is said, to receive 
thé apypoirtrient to the Court of St. 
James, to replace Mr. Reyerdy Jobn- 
son—was independent enough to 
protest “against the dictation); and 
powerful enough to carry the Senate 
along with him. To avoidythe un- 
sautnéess that might have arisen 
General Grant "persisted im re- 
taining his Seeretary in defiance of 
@ law that the Genate refused to re- 
peal, Mr, Stewart very properly eut 
the rae oh the diticulty and. re- 
o ntment. ‘Whether 

upon Semetes > thoughts he«will zelin- 
quish his business, and, retire from 
trade with a fortune: almost ‘too 
large for ai: aged and ehildiess man, 
and devote the remainder of us 
time and e to the servied»of 
the State, is not known at the time 


that these pages are passing through 


member: of: the late ‘Administration 
in rw similar confidence. was 
placed: at. gentlemen also: thought 
proper: te-resign his ofhee, for rea- 

at the 


SS ee ‘as: nds 
>~custemh with. all «(Predidemes 
who have to reward their ‘amiprtl coebada 
supporters —+ were «  awided 
the rome sections. of 

the «: New wr ae 
York, the Middle, the: 

the Southern States being 
pares in ‘the Csbinsestbubaicies 
of them by: men-of other! local 
fame, The Cabinet, as: ite 
stood, contained. only one: 
arian,» Mr.:i Stewart-—the: “atae de 
point of seniority being MaydWdsh+ 
burne,\- who: is no: more than» fifty - 
two. The yiittle -diffieul- 
ties-«for they seem to be no!more 
-~that have thwarted the formation 
of ithe Gabinet—such as the»Presi+ 
dent’ intended it to be 
augur avell for “his. oahenaints managing 
men whoy ate nob: ‘soldiers, ‘or be-+ 


and political: affairs | who: « 
achieve even a moderate success‘. 
i/Phe: ' fortieth > that: e%- 
2on the:day of raed 

40: reom- 
a py 
ately afterwards”  endea~ 
voured to :fetier the action | of: the 


thatiielands 44’ hat: dno the captain's 
but # choletie «word «which: ia the 
sob lier ds rank . blasphemy.” _ Great 


Britain did: not: ‘the ‘inde. 
pendenee<of»the Southern Confed- 





tthe opinioe: “rm ching ~oetmarere gre 


Perlisasent with regard to rebellion 
y had been akin 


seem to think that ang but war 
can wipe out, This seems-to be per- 
verse, jealous, and inconsequential, 
though possibly the . explanation 
may lie ‘in the fact that people 
ofthe Anglo-Saxon race, both in 
Great Britain and America, always 
ise with rebellion every- 
in their own country. 
at may be; the inde- 
rea Cuba, as a preliminary 
to: itsadmission into the Union, 
is a lar idea with all parties in 
the States, and has been presented 
to General Grant as a bait to nibble 
at. Whether he will bite remains 
to be seen. 

But the great touchstone of Gen- 
eral Grant's: Presidency; as it is 
of all the civilised governments at 
present existing in the world, will 
be the question of finance. “The 
irrepressible nigger ’— irrepressible 
as he may be—begins to be a bore; 
the political equality of white men 
and black, recognised im theory 
without being recognised in fact, 
will take its chance as a prominent 
b son and lose it out of the 
8 weariness of the white 
of hearing any morte about it; but 
the great question of the debt and 

upon the energies of 


eredi ’ aoa Dapendiowtn —— 
it war. 
the past, and the efficient: = 
or naval strength of | the 
which, in the: nee rm state of 
world, they all consider 
for the maintenance of their 
in the great commonwealth of nm 
tions, and, in some: imstances,of 
their independent existence.; 5 ke 
United States might have escaped 
the infliction, if aie ‘Northern 
le, as a mass, been. as wise 
ind politic as Mr. Lincoln, : Mr, Se 
ward, Mr: Horace Greeley, and 
others, who, before ‘the actual. out- 
break of the Civil War, and while 
that calamity was only threatened, 
were willing to let their Southern 
sisters depart in peace, taking 
along with them the guilt and the 
burden of slavery, and trusting to 
time and the influences of com> 
merce to bring again together the 
two sections, after slavery. should 
have been abolished by the consent 
of the slave-owners. But | ‘the 
people were passionate and um 
wise, and exemplified.in our newer 
eivilisation what had often before 
been exemplified in the older civit 
lisations of Greece and Rome, that 


nations do not always need kings . 


to indulge in the game of war. 


“War is a game which, were thelr sub> 
jects wise, 
Kings would not play at,” 


says Cowper; but it was left to the 
United States in our day to show 
that a popular majority could be 
as warlike and truculent: as any 
monarch that ever wore a crown; 
and that King Mob, okey toes 
could enrol legions, cut 

eur debts and imdulge in the ro 
toxication of military glory, with as 


' much success and gratification as 


an emperor. And as in the caseof 
king or emperor, so. in the: case of 
that sovereign lord the people, the 
war demon, when pp 
comes to the front and presents his 

little bill, and .clamours to have it 


either in ci or interest 
'& United fae ta States 
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thought very little of the debt while 
they were engaged in the too excit- 
ing business of contracting it. They 
calledit a “flea-bite;” spoke of pay 
ing it off in six months’by the vol- 
untary contributions of the rich and 
itic—by the sale of the unoceu- 
public lands, so rich ‘in gold, 
gilver, and copper, or overflowing 
with milk and honey; to the crowd- 
ing ‘perishing immigrants flying 
from poverty and oppression in the 
Old World to wealth and liberty 
in the New. Like the joyous con- 
yivialists at a dinner-party, they 
ate the goods the gods provided 
them, and drank the intoxicating 
drink of victory, without any very 
ainful thoughts about the © bill, 
But the fight was fought, the glory 
was digested, the excitement passed 
away, and lo! there stood at the 
door, and entered, as he always 
does—whether king or people be 
his’ paymaster—that gaunt, irre- 
pressible, disagreeable, importunate, 
and terrible creditor, tae Prrsr. 
The piper must be paid. We pay 
him in’ Burope, ranean Aen 
e must 


este but ‘still we pay. 
paid in America, That is the 
main ‘business of General Grant. 
fo that end he will ‘have to devote 
the whole energies of his mind 
and of his government. All other 
questions are small and of ‘poor 


account compared with this. And 
one of the difficulties in his path— 
and a very considerable difficulty he 
is likely to find itis, that a very 
urgent and powerful section of the 
people does not want to pay’ the 
piper at all. His little bill weighs 
them down. It enhances the ‘price 
of all the necessaries of fife; and 
makes America, overflowing as it 
does’ with natural ‘wealth — with 
corn, and beef and pork; and fruit 
and game—with everything that 
ministers to the comfort’ and ‘the 
luxury of men—the most expensive 
place of residence within the con- 
fines of civilisation. Paper money, 
80 easy to create, so difficult to re- 
deem, has sent up the’ price of 
tvery imaginable commodity, atid 
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voting battalions to turn ; 
of victory in many ac 
fight. one can doubt, : 
he be American or European, the 
power of the Americang, with ‘the 
immense and but scantily devel- 
oped resources of theit» 
ing continent, to pay off the debt, 
were it twice as huge. ut 
way is.one thing and, the . 5 
is another; and in a country « 
universal suffrage it is not; so 
as it might appear to bring the wi 
and the way into harmonious com+ 
bination and joint action. . Repudi- 
ation’ is an odious word to the mer- 
ee —— oa of New’ York, 
iladel phi sago, arid “Bost 
and to BT the Idan pert | 
people throughout the Union; 
not odious to the farmers 
chanics of the Far West, or. to. 
bulk of the Southern people, fo 
by the superior authority of the'in- 
vincible North to iate their 
own war-debt, and not at all mdis- 
ee to be freed from the weight of 
tion imposed upon them to:help 
to pay «the ee own 
subjugation. e g 
Government of General 
be to oppose this desite for the-em- 
ployment: of the’ “‘sponige;”:as the 
ameomeate = it, a is more 
revalent in the agricultural 
financiérs' “approve, or than Huro- 
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peans know, and to -keap»the coun 
try straight up to: the Jme- of duty 
and: honesty... General» Grant, nob 
only |in his inaugural address; but 
in shis spéech to, Senator Morton; 
the . an of the’. deputation 
whieh: officially announced to bim 
his election to the Presidency; made 
it |mianifest: to the most: indifferent 
readers and students of events, that 
his: “platform” is the. maintenance 
of ithe public credit, and, as'a pre- 
liminary step towards ‘the attain- 
ment vof that paramount object, 
the: purification of the publie »de- 
nits from the systematic job- 
ery, peculation, and plunder which 
taps’ the fountains of the revenue, 
and abstracts a very large and scan- 
dalous percentage into the private 
pockets of the officials. In reply 
to Senator Morton, the President 
eléct.:‘said emphatically, in words 
that are of good augury to the ere- 
ditors of the United States at home 
and abroad :— 


“Tt can promise the committes that it 
be my endeavour to cafl around me 
a8 ‘assistants such men only as I think 
will garry out the principles which you 
have said the country desires to see suc- 
eeasful—_economy, retrenchment, faith- 
ful collection of the revenue; and pay- 
ment of the public debt. If I should 
fail in my first choice, I shal} not at any 
time hesitate to makea second, or even 
a.third trial, with the, concurrence of 
the Senate, who have the eonfirming 
power, and should just as soon remove 
one of my own appointees, as the ap- 
pointes of my predecessor. It would 
make no difference.” 


That is the true spirit— adher- 
enee to which. will make the Presi- 
dent's name as illustrious in peace 
as \it was in war, and enrol him 
among the great statesmen, as well 
as among the great captains, of his 
country. The finances of the Union 
are not in. a gatisfactory state as was 
shown in {‘ Maga” several months 
ago, when Mr. David E, Wells, the 


United States: Commissioner jin Bye 
rope, took it updn himself, evyeay 
-_ to, deny our 
and te. procisim immense - Tedties 
tions of the debs which had neves 
been meade, and -immense gaint 
the revenue which have never 
realised.* General (Grant, seems:-ég 
if he would look the whole truth 
fainly in the face, and wi'l doubtleas 
less find financiers as. able and exw 
paviened as Mr. A. T, Stewart, if 
e be ultimately. deprived of thay 
gentleman’s services, to aid. him 
in the great work of maintaini 
the public credit, which. ism 
more seriously assailed. in Amerieg 
than our politiciens and mercantile 
classes are aware of. - 
As regards the Alabama questi 
notwithstanding the unlucky; and 
we may add, unworthy threat, which 
seems to refer to. it, in the: Presis 
dent's inaugural address, we have 
no fear of any but a peaceful settled 
ment. Asa New York paper 
there are three ways of settling the 
difference that recommend theme 
selves to different classes of minds 
among the Americans: first, , 
the United States. can aceede to the 
basis of the Reverdy Johnson treaty, 
and aceept payment of the losses 
inflicted on. their commerce, the 
amount of such payment to be 
agreed on by a joint commission; 
second, That the United States 
can redress, or attempt. to redr 
their grievance by a declaration 
war against Great Britain; third; 
That they can let the matter rest in 
abeyance, and seek and accept no 
settlement at all, but ‘wait until 
Great Britain may be involved in 
war with some European or Asiatic 
power, great or small, and. then re- 
sort to reprisals for the depreda- 
tions of the Alabama by . fitting 
out similar vessels in the ports of 
New York, Baltimore, Boston, or 
Portland, to drive, or attempt ta 
drive, the commeree of Great Bri- 


Faq 





* This doughty persanage appears b: 
favour, and the, Government, of the United States has refused to pay him his 
expenses to Europe. ; 


b os on 
reeent accounts to have fallen inte dis, 
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tain from all the oceans of the 
world. , Notwithstanding a, consid, 
erable amount of actual bluster, 


ially in the newspapers ‘con- / 
ducted by Irish Fenians, and the 


existence of a considerable amount 
of anti-Bagli-h) feclingy that is hurt 
and. annoyed. by the umnecessary 
\goftesawder” which Mr,.Reverdy. 
Johnson has, seen fit..te employ, the 
trading classes and sensible people 
of America, who are the majority, in- 
dine to, the first mode of settlement. 
Few, but fanatics, of whom Presi- 
dent. Grant..is not one, dream of the 
second, And as for the third, it is 
a game that two.can play at; and. it 
is mot. quite so certain as the aati- 
English: in America would like to 
think, that the naval power. of 
Great, Britain would not be more 
than .« match for any legitimate op- 
ponent, great or small, and for any 
pumber of illegitimate Alabamas 
that, might be launched from all 
the, ports of the Union to try con- 
clusions either with our mereantile 
or. our, national fieets. We. believe 
the. question to be safe in the hands 
of President Grant, and sincerely 
hope, in, other respects, that, to; him 
Providence has confided a greater 


The Outgotug and the Incoming. President, 


Le even a that of George 
ory si , One, 4 an 
pastioaion “nation in pe ‘of the 
opp ‘of the alien Government 
of Great Britain, to whom it owed 
fealty aud ance; the, other 
has to, mend a broken Union,, 
make it, stronger than before, | 
wise, memories, wise forgetfulnega, 
wise , |condonation, . wise ity, 
wise reticence, and, abeve all,. 
wise administration of the nationa} 
debt, and the national, reven 
The task ia noble, and more. 
enough for any administrator or 
any government. And before rugh+ 
ing ssnte a foreign war which ig 
wholly unnecessary,, General Grant 
is soldier and statesman. e 

to knew, with the great Duke of 
Wellington, “that nothing is amore 
dreadful than a vyictory except 
a defeat;” and that the United 
States, with all their undoubted 
power and energy, cannot command 
victory in @ wro cause, and 
have bound themselves over to keep 
the peace, not alone by the wei 

of their debt, but by the conquest 
of one-half of their country—a eon- 
quest much more certain than. ite 
conciliation, 
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* Iw an article “On Army Organ- 
fsation’ in our Febtuary ‘number, 
we considered at some length the 
question of army organisation as 
ed to this country. In ‘the 
owing pages we propose briefly 
to ‘sketch, from official documents, 
and especially from an admirable 
compilation on the ‘System of Re- 
éruitment of France, Prussia, Aus- 
ia, and Russia,’ recently issued 
by the War’ Office, the new army 
Organisation - adopted for the 
North German, French, and Aus- 
trian armies, making a few re- 
Marks on the comparative merits 
of each, and on ‘the short-service 
conscription principle upon which 
they are all founded. This will, 
ps, enable those of our readers 
as ‘are interested in such matters 
more clearly to follow the changes 
of opinion on this subject, and more 
accurately to weigh'the views now 
so strongly urged by a party in this 
éountry in favour of the adoption 
by us of the Continental plan. 

We have so fully explained the 
Prussian system of 1859 in a previ- 
ous article, that we shall sketch but 
slightly the organisation for the 
North German army adopted by 
the North German Diet in 1867, 
which was founded entirely on the 
Prussian scheme of 1859, modified 
only by a considerable limitation 
as to the period required for service 
in the landwebr. 

1. Organisation of the North 
German Army.—The population of 
North Germany amounts to about 
30,000,000. The number of recruits 
proposed to be annually raised by 
the conscription is 100,000. The 
majority of these are drawn at 
about twenty years of age, or rather 
more. They serve first for three 
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years in the ranks of the ‘regulag 
army, then pass for four years inte 
the reserve of the regular'e 
and, finally, are drafted for’ Jv 
years. into oe landwehr. 
thus serving for twelve 
are finally discharged. ne re 

The young men of the mi 
age who in each year have the 
fortune not to be drawn are 
from. any further obligation fop 
military service, unless, in case sof 
war; the requisite supply of recruits 
cannot be obtained without: recurs 
ring to them. o} 

The strong foundation for 
lime on which this system rests ig 
the perfect localisation of. € 
portion of the army, by which thé 
officers, non-commissioned offi 
and men are always kept together 
in the same battalions during the 
whole period of their service, first 
in the regular army and afterwards 
in the landwehr. The whole coun+ 
try is divided into districts. Hach 
district provides the recruits for its 
corresponding line regiment, and 
receives them again when they 
into the reserve; and this district 
is again subdivided into smaller 
divisions for each battalion, and 
still smaller ones, called circles, for 
each company. Each two districts 
are represented by a line regiment 
of three battalions and a landwehr 
one of two battalions. When the 
soldier has finished his seven years 
in the ranks and reserve of the 
regular army, he passes, with his 
comrades of the same year, into the 
landwehr regiment of his district, 
and completes his service in it, 
Re-engagements, except for non- 
commissioned officers, are not en- 
couraged.* 

As before explained, when war 





* The districts are so distributed with regard to population that each two of 
them, belonging to one regiment, will supply the augmentation required on the 
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preaks:out, the strength of the regu- 
lar arm is at once doubled by’ re- 
calling-500 men from the resetve to 
each ~battalion, which is only 500 
strong on the peace establishment ; 
and) each man so recalled rettirns 
not ‘merely to the same regiment 
and battalion, but even to the same 
company,’ in which he had been 
previously trained for three years, 
and from which he had been not 
more than three years absent. 
The landwehr are at the same time 
called out, and undertake the whole 
reserve, duties of garrisoning the 
fortresses and keeping up the com+ 
munications, thus at once liberating 
the whole regular troops for service 
in the field.* 

2... Organisation of the French 
Army.—The : population of France 
amounts to about 37,500,000. The 
number of recruits proposed to be 
annually raised by conscription is 
100,000. . These are divided into 
two portions: (1) The first portion, 
amounting to 70,000 (including 7000 
for the navy), are drafted at once 
into the ranks, where they serve for 
five years; they then pass for four 
years into the 2d Reserve, . After 
this nine years’ service they are fin- 
ally; discharged. (2)' The second 
portion, or 30,000 remaining, con- 
stitute the lst Reserve. ‘They are 
sent back to their homes, and re- 
main enrolled in the reserve for 
nine, years. During the first five 
years they are the first to be called 
out, in case of war, to reinforce the 
ranks of the regular army. They are 
drilled for five months during the 
first two years. After nine’ years 
they are discharged, The. French 
conscripts join when about twenty- 


one years: of: age. uit —_— 


men of the wilitary 
each year ate not dra 
are enrolled in the Garde»Mati 
Mobile, They» «emain ; 
homes, and are ta’ reccive 
than fifteen drills in each year, : 
no drill is' ‘to take ‘them from 
homes for more than one ni 
Their instruction will be 
entirely in company drill They 
remain for ‘five years in thisservite, 
and aré then dismissed, © Duri 
war they are designed to garrison 
the fortresses and perform the other 
duties falling on the landwehr in 
Prussia, 8 
There is no local connection exist 
ing im the French service between 
the line regiments and either:the 
Ist Reserve or the Garde Nationale 
Mobile. The men of the 2d ‘Re- 
servé, however—that is, those whe . 
have already passed five ‘years in 
the army—# called upon to serve 
again, return to the ranks of their 
old regiments, r lite 
Every encouragement is given to 
non-commissioned officers» and : de+ 
sirable soldiers to re-engage: fora 
second term of five years, but no 
further re-engagement is permitted, 
the Minister for War being of 
opinion that after ten years’ Ser- 
vice—that is, by thirty-one. years. of 
age—the prime of a soldier's lifevis 
past.. Men who re-engage receive 
ld. a day additional pay, and there 
is. reserved: for them (and this ‘is 
the great inducement held out) one- 
third of the minor appointinents 
in the public offices, the whole of 
those in the War Office, the \gen+ 
darmerie, and a certain proportion 
of railway posts. It is expected 





breaking out of war both by its own regiment and the Guards and other spetial 
branches of the army, the reserves of which are also contained withiu its limite 
in the same way as its line reserve, and are equally under the charge of its ad- 
ministrative directors, the landwehr staff. 


* The strength of the North German army wil] be as follows:— 
Regular army actually in the ranks, . : 


Reserve to regular army, 
Landwehr : 


Total, . 


300,000 
le 350,000 
870,000 


+ 1,020,000 
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that 10,000 will reverigage in each 
year, end that nearly that number 
of posts will be» rane Me available 
ee we: gway..: 

het war imenksy ott, and. thé 
coma tas to be: inereased, the regi- 
ments: are raised to the war estab> 
lishment by calling in the number 
— from the Ist. Reserve—that 
is, those’ men: who have been 
dean for the ‘conscription, but 
who: have ‘not aetually ‘been: called 
out,‘ They will come mto the ranks 
almost. as raw reervits, having only 
received a: few months’ previous 
drill.» Should: their numbers not 
suffice for the required augmenta- 
tion, then the: 2d Reserve is drawn 
upon-—that is, the deficient number 
isomade up by recalling those men 
to: their’ regiments who have al- 
ready served five years and been 
passed into this reserve. These 
are:the two theoretical reserves of 
the-French army; practically, how- 
ever, there is another reserve, which 
will be the first called up. : It is usual 
in their service, when a man has 
heen for four years actually in 
the ranks, to: give him a fur- 
lough for the last year, subject, 
of course, to instant: recall in case 
‘of war.* 

8. Organisation of the Austrian 
‘ArmyThe population of Austria 
amounts to about 36,000,000. The 
sumber of recruits proposed to be 
raised annually by conscription. is 
97,000. They are drawn at twenty 
years of age. ‘They ‘serve first for 
three years in the regular army, then 
pass for seven into the reserve, and 
finally for, two into the’ landwehr. 
After thus serving for twelve years, 
they are discharged, Of the young 
men of the military age in each year 
who are not drawn for the conscrip- 


tion the great bulk are. 
the ve basidtedliy in whieh they ‘are = 
tained for twelve: years; the remaies 
der are practically released ‘from ‘fags 
ther obli to-military s@pvige, se 
This system, like the Norely Gere 
team, rests°on the principle*of the 
localisation of the army)!" Big 
regiment has its own district»from 
whieh «it draws its Tete 
which it returns them as cada 
soldiers, to: be recalled to-its rankg 
in ease of neéd for ‘seven'yenrs, 
and imto the Jandwehr’ b salon of 
which it fmally passes” them for 
two. tivo! 
So far the Prussian model: is ‘fo 
lowed; but in the composition *¢f 
the landwehr the Frerfoh pt 
is introduced, for it is alt 
two distinct’ elements : (1) of as 
men who have passed through the 
standing army | and reserve ;" (2)of 
those who, like the Garde Nationale 
Mobile, have esea the re 
tion, and never Servet before 
either. These last when firstcem 
rolled are drilled for eight ~weeks 
and afterwards for a — dur 
ing each year. { we 
Re-engagements are more encours 
aged than in the Prussian, and leas 
than in the French, service. » They 
are made from year to year, and up 
to twelve years’ service, Men re 
engaging receive extra pay —_— 
bounty. i 
When war breaks out, the joe 
lar ‘army is at once raised to the 
war establishment by each regiment 
recalling to its ranks, from its owt 
district regimental reserve, the Te 
quired number of -men, begin 
with the youngest, The landweht 
perform the reserve duties of ‘far 
nishing the garrisons and guarding 
the communications, In the mew 


pw re) 
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“*"Phe'strength of the French army will be nenety as follows :— 


Regular army embodied, 

st Reserve to regular army, 
a . 

Garde Nationale Mobile, 


tnt 


400,000 
100,000 
228,000 
830,000 


1,058,000 


tal, 
It is expected that ultimately the Garde N vationale will extend to 550,000. 
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isation. the frontier ‘troops, 
53,000: strong, remain un¢disturbed.* ; 

Bae, above -brief sketch wilh en+ 
able.our readers to form an idea of 
the .prineiple, followed: by: each of 
theothtee great Rowers in reorgan- 
ising «their armies. t »:We shall say 
aofew words in regard to the. com- 

ive pressure of the system fol- 
arya case: I. On the Popula- 
tien im Time of Peace; Il. On the 
Population in Time of . War; and 
IIL.Ou the Armies themselves con- 
gidered as Engines of War. 

I. In regard to the Pressure onthe 
Population in Time of Peace,—This 
issheaviest. on France, next greate:t 
in» North Germany, and least in 
Austria, in so far as the total force 
permanently embodied :is. eoncern- 
etk— those: in the standing army 
being to the population as 1, in 116 


in Amnstria,:1 im 100 inm' Nerth Gers 
many,,and.d dn 93 im France: «In 
Prange, however, a, much smaller 
proportion of the population). és 
a from the: babours 
power 0 sconatry, eee 
through the army, than in North 
Germany ; ‘but, im returo, theyiare 
kept fortwo years longer dmithe 
ranks, In , Austria a far geenter 
number: in: propertion .ave ann 

embodied than in France; bat 

remain dn the. ranks. for only:the 
same period (three years) ‘as if 
North Germany. In. Nerth: Gem 
many the greatest number: of «all 
are annually. taken-{ Out -of “the 
young: men who: annually: attain 
the military age, im» North «Ger 
many nearly. one-third, im » France 
not quite one-fifth, are drawn» for 
the regular army. In regard to mar+ 





sad 


P * Thestrength of the Austrian army will be.nearly nefollows => 0607 aa! 


Regplar army 

, ‘Frontier troops, 
Reserve to reguler army, 
Landwehr, ;. ‘ 


| t Total, 


army, no data existing to calculate the number who will come ‘to it from 
These will probably soon ¢onte ' 


The laudwehr are here only given as those who will asa into it from nag 


éliss ‘hot’ drawn for the conscription. 
200,000 more. 


wis .. “265,000 wad 
» ue é /6B,000 . + b5) tt 
EE yw Le 545,000; di 

5 “Hit Yoon 200,000 basene q 


iv €@ 


1,053,000 


4 We have not alluded to the army of the foutth great Power—Ruassiabe- 
eanse it has not been reorganised upon the Prussian —, but ripe a few 
Russia 


words ‘upen it may ivterest some of our readers 


‘population 
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amounts to about. €7,000,000.' From thisiabonut 100,000 recruits are 
raised by conscription. They are enlisted for fifteen years, but after eight yeara’ 
service with, the cylours they are sent to their homes on, unlimited furlough. \ Die 
reserve is composed entirely of these furloigh-men,, When. wanted for servigs, 
they are recalled, not to their old regiment, but to,any corps, where they may. be 
Tequired, Including the irregular troops, the standing ar Son Pp 
amounts to about 700,000, which can be raised during war to 1,200,000 ¢ 
ing the men on furlough, Russia thus keeps durir eace more than hal; 
al force Letthabetity embodied; and ‘her stan ite ore amounts to n 
donble that of even France, the pext greatest of any of the Buropean Pow 
She draws her conscripts between the ages of twentyone and thirty, and, lar} 
her army is, her population is so immense that the pereéntage of recruits anin 
taken ‘to’ the population is only 2 in 660. Her army expenditure is 
£21,000,000 a-year, or £7,000,000 more than that of either Eagiand or France. 
t The percentage of reernits absteacted annually from the productive labour 
of the country is in round numbers neerly as follows;—— | = ri Yo ous 
In Franee, one secruit from every 600 of the total population, 
In Austfia, ss 870 = 
In North Germany, “|. ° 800 at alk wa 
The difference of the results obtained, according Mel vary a! of ‘thé stand- 
ing army té the population, ‘or that of the annual cons¢ ip oh to the pores 1, 
is regarded; is owing to the term of service Being for two years longer i Feith 
than either in North Germany or Austria, and to the standing army in it being 
much larger in proportion to the reserves. 
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riage, the check is most severe in 
France, where; on an average, the 
regular conscript is not allowed to 
marry until twenty-seven; whereas 
in. Austria and Prussia he can do so 
at twenty-three and a half. 

Upon the whole, we regard the 
economical effect. of the military 
system adopted to be much less 
detrimental to industry in France 
than in either North Germany or 
Austria For although a larger 
standing army is kept up im the 
former country, yet the much smaller 
annual abstraction of young men in 
the vigour and prime of life from the 

suits of industry that takes place 
in ‘it than in the two latter, leads 
to much: more satisfaetory results 
industrially considered., It is true, 
indeed, that nearly the whole French 
population of the. military age is 
enrolled in the Garde Nationale, 
yet great care is. taken not to let 
this interfere with . their . ordinary 
industrial pursuits and occupations, 

Il. Inv regard to -Presswre on the 
Population in- Time: of War.—Here 
a@ very important difference arises 
between the French and the North 
German systems. Of the young 
men who attain each year the con; 
scriptive age of twenty in North 
Germany, nearly one-third are 
drawn for the army, where they 
serve for three years, then pass into 
the reserve for four years, and fin- 
ally into the landwehr for’ five. 

y ave therefore subject to be 
ealled« out during war for twelve 

arsafter enrolment. But the re- 

ining young men who have the 
good fortane not to be drawn, 
amounting to two-thirds of the whole, 
are finally released from all liability 
ieaion service, except as a levy 
ew masse in the last, agony. of the 
State. 
In France, on the other hand, of 
those who attain the conscriptive 
age of twenty-one in anyone year, 
the whole are enrolled im either the 


Apel, 
Garde: Neticanlocdtebiles Momee a 


the regular army serve for five: 
in it and four im the 2d 
Those at once enrolled in ‘the dg 
Reserve, though ‘only drilled: fopilg 
few months, remain in it for wim 
years. These two classes, therefore, 
are liable for service during warsfor 
nine years after enrolment: : Phos 
posted to the Garde Nationale, em. 
bracing the whole remaining | 
of the country, remain. in ii an 
to home-service during war, 
years. 
Hence during war ‘the — 
on the population will be longita 
dinal in North German lateral 
in France. In North: y dut- 
ing peace mah es men are, ‘in 
proportion to the ulation, -ab- 
stracted from tabepee aa an 
called into the regular army than in 
France; and the pressure upon these 
in war will be longer and more severe, 
But the more’ numerous ¢lass who 
altogether escape the conscription 
during peace will also be ‘altogether 
exempt from the war-pressure. In 
France, on the other hand, 
fewer will be actually taken fr 
the pursuits of industry and passe 
through the ranks of the 
army in time of peace; and during 
wae, thoie. liahilians soho -eaiedeath 
will be extended over a shorter pe 
riod; but the whole youth ofthe 
country will be called to armé inone 
capacity or another when hostilities 
actually break out, The systet 
will press hardest on middle life in 
North Germany and on youth’ ip 
France.* "7 
Austria occupies in this respect 
an intermediate position between 
North Germany and France ;—the 
conscripts drawn from her, regular 
army being, as in North: Germany, 
passed successively into the reserve 
and the landwehr until their twelve 
years’ liability is exhausted’; ‘while 
the great thajority of the youth of 





_«* War in France will tell most heavily on the whole population between twenty- 
one and twenty-five P sary of age; in Prussia it will be more widely extended over 


& part of the popula 


between twenty and thirty-one years of age. 
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the mili not drawn in any 
pear ate = army ave, instead 
of being discharged from military 


liability, as in. Prussia, enrolled in 
the aihe of the landwehr for home- 
service during war, as in France, 
[he war-pressure in her will there- 
fore be. most severe, being both 
longitudinal from the regular army, 
aod lateral through the landwehr. 
IIL Comparative Effect of these 
Systems un the Armies themselves 
considered as Lingines of War.— 
This subject will be most exhaus- 
tively treated by considering these 
armies in respect to the three great 
divisions of—the standing army, the 
reserve of the standing army, and 
the landwehr or militia. 

1... Jn .regard to the Standing 
Army;—The regular army of France 
will, we believe, be the most power- 
ful, of the three, both in regard to 
numbers and composition. It is 
100,000 stronger than those either 
of North Germany or Austria; con- 
sequently, to place itself on an 
equal footing with them in war, it 
would require to draw much fewer 
men from the reserve. And in 
composition it is also stronger, both 
from the soldiers who compose it 
being enrolled for a longer period, 
end from.the much greater number 
of re-engaged men in the ranks, 
The. French conscript is enrolled 
for five, the Prussian or Austrian 
for three years only; the former 
will therefore be more a disciplined 
soldier than either of the latter. It 
ig to be remarked; however, that in 
practice this difference will not be 
quite so great as it looks on paper; 
for the Prussian recruit is kept’ in 
the, ranks for his whole period, 
whilst in France the custom. pre- 
vails of letting him go, in ordinary 
times, to his home on furlough for 
the last year of his service. The 
French soldier will therefore be 
practically trained for .only one 
year longer: than either the Prus- 
sien or Austrian. - But in France 
every encouragement is given to 
good soldiers to re-engage for « 
second term of five years, and it is 


calculated that about: 10,000 will 
. do so annually, The French army 
will paces to pennant 
age, 50,000. old, re-en good 
soldiers. always in its ranke—» 
tower of strength in the -hour of 
need. In Prussia hardly any: pri+ 
vates are re~en only the non+ 
commissioned officers; and in Aus+ 
tria it is probable that, for finan 
cial reasons, no great number of re 
engagements amongst the rank and 
file will be made, In so far, there- 
fore, as the. regular army is’ cons 
cerned, we'consider that of France 
to be the most powerful war-engi 
alike from its superior numbers 
its higher organisation. ; 
2. In regard to the Reserve. of 
the Standing Army.—We believe 
this to be the best. in Prussia; most 
numerous in Austria, and least 
powerful in France. In Prussia 
the reserve consist of 350,000 men, 
all of whom have served for = 
ears in the regular army, and 
af whom have oo fuataaie than 
three years absent from its ranks, 
In Austria it consists of 545,000 
men, all of whom have served for 
three years in the regular army; 
but as they remain in the reserve 
for seven years (not four only, as 
in Prussia), a great number..of 
them will have been so long @b+ 
sent from the colours. that. the 
habit of discipline will have near- 
ly faded - from their minds... The 
strength of the reserve of both 
these armies consists in no man be- 
ing in it who has not actually served 
as a soldier for three years; and of 
each men returning, when. called 
out, to that battalion in whieh he 
had been trained; and the value of 
the reserve men so returning will 
be exactly in proportion to the shorts 
ness of the time they have been absent 
from its ranks, In France ‘the e+ 
serve consists of 320,000 men, di- 
vided. inte two. portions,—the first 
consisting ‘of 100,000 .who have 
never served in the army at all; 
the seco of 228,000 who have 
been en in. the army for five 
years, and remain in. the reserve for 
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four. “On war’ 

first portion who are 
intesthe ranks ‘of >the army; and 
these go to the regiments to which 
they are posted—not® trained men 
rejoining their former comrades in 
their ¥ old but comparatively 
new rec: uits joining a regular regi- 
ment for the first time: It is only 
when this first reserve’ is utierly 
exhaustedthat the French army 
falls back upon its second reserve 
of drilled soldiers; and they, when 
ealled out, ‘return to ‘serve im their 
own’ corps. To place» the regular 
army at once onthe war establish- 
ineni; North Germany requires to 
draw 240,000 from the reserve, Aus- 
tria® 200,000; France ‘only 130,000. 
From t' is it follows that nearly the 
whole of the reserve soldiers who at 
first: joim ‘the French army will be 
andisciplined (mot undrilled) men 
from the Ist Reserve, ‘but that after- 
‘wards, if the war goes on, the’tramed 
soldiers’ will ‘be recalled to the ¢ol- 
ours. © Inthe Prussian and Austrian 
armies, on the other hand; it is the 
last dismissed of those men who 
have’ just pa-sed throwgh the army 
who will be first brought back to its 
ranks. Thus'the Prussian and Aus- 
trian armies depend much more on 
their reserves ‘than the French on 
the outbreak of ‘war, and their re- 
Serves are ‘in consequence much 
moré strongly” constituted. The 
French,’ from the’ greater size of 
their standing army; are much less 
dependent on the reserve, and the 
reserve mn ‘first ‘called out will be 
of mach ‘inferior quality; but as 
the war goes ‘on, ‘this’ defeet will 
diminishy “On the whole, taking 
¥ntoeonsideration, om the’ one hand, 
the longer service and greater num- 
ber of re-engaged “soldiers in the 
Prench ‘army, and) on the other, 
the inferior ‘quality, though ‘ much 
smaller number, of reserve men re- 
quired to raise it to thé war estab- 
lishment, we are inelined to believe 
that the French Tinperiab army will 
take the field with a war strength 
superior ‘to “that of! either of the 
great German Powers, although un- 


ine out; itvis the 


once» poured . 


doubtedly its 1ét Reserve 4 ‘wong: 
tuted in a manner mech inferiorits 
theirs. ang mi Dbegvet wep euied to 
3. In regard tw the Landwélie'gy 
Militia.—In regard’ to’ the 
tive merit of this*force in the thtes 
armies there can be-no- doubte "That 
of North Germany>is by far the bed, 
that of Austria next é 
that‘of France much ‘the’ worst! bty 
these countries this description lof 
force is never intended ‘actuallyog 
join the active armies*in the” 
it is designed »to fernist all « 
garrisons ‘and ‘guard all ‘the vom 
munications, and ‘thus to ‘liberate 
every man of the regular arary;and 
its reserve, for service in the’ trom 
Nor can the. itmportance® of «theds 
duties be too highly’ estimated ;. for 
it is not too: much to say, that 
always require'as many men “sith 
actual field-army, and that if net 
farvished im -this way, “a - 
tionate deduction would 
be miade from: its strengths 
North Germany’ there is not’ stan 
in the landwehr who ‘has riot ‘served 
his full time—first im the army, end 
afterwards in ite reserve.:'In Au 
tria it will be composed; im ‘about 
equal proportions, of men who have 
passed through: the army ‘and “fe 
serve, and of those who have nevér 
been embodied before, Tn'‘Franée 
the Garde Nationale Mobile is form- 
ed entirely of men who have never 
served in the army; “and it! will 
consist of nothing more than @ local 
militia, receiving only ‘drill for “fis 
teen days a#year, none of which 
days are to be ‘consecutive.’ Ags 
force it will be‘ inferior to our Own 
old local militia?» tol 
In regard’ to the important’ mat 
ter of financial’ cost; ‘the French 
army requires about £14, 


‘annually; ‘that’ of | North’ er 


many £9,600,000, that of Austria 
£8,200,000, ‘The French army thus 
draws very much what our own 
does in its charge on the Imperial 
exchequer. A tableis given below, 
where the principal «statistics ré- 
garding these armies are placed to- 
gether for the sake of comparison 
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between themselves and with those 
of owt own gervice,* s% sou w 

Jt will strike she most .inatten- 
tive, obser ver, that in; the reorgan- 
jsatiom of the armies of) the three 
great Rowers ,above -desctibed,, a 
new principle has been introduc 
differing: alike .from the fenda 
militia of the olden time and. the 
regular armies of modern Enrope, 
and combining to a considerable 
extent the essence of both, The 
great. mass of the population. are 
evrolled, for war purposes as in the 
midd'e ages, and a standing army 
is kept up asin modern times; 
but. the regular army no lenger re- 

ts the sole fighting power. of 
the State. To use the graphic words 
of Colonel Hamley, itis “ the mould 
through which all the able-bodied 
youth of the country are passed, 
entering at one end as recrui's, and 
eoming out at the other as trained 
soldiers, to resume their career as 
citizens.” 

The origin of this system, which 
dates from the necessities of Prussia 
when groaning under the iron yoke 
fixed round her neck by Napoleon 
efter the campaign .of .Jena, . we 
have before alluded to; but as its 
introduction into the great. Euro- 
pean armies is now un fait. accom- 
ph, and as a. large party. are 
clamouring for its adeption m this 


terest and! importance to consider 
this new and singular eh in 
regard alike to its relation to: the 
general progress. of civilisation. .in 
other pursuits,,and to, the industrial 
prosperity of theege.) | vdaaaend 

The division .of labour is the 
great law of progress...Do it we owe 
all the changes and the discoveries of 
modern times: its greater or less.ex> 
tension in any country..marks. in 4lié 
surest way that country’s advance 
in the path of civilisation. As was 
long ago remarked by Adam Smith; 
in the infancy of society, orim the 
youth of a colony, the Jack-ol-al 
trades is the most useful citizen; 
but in the maturity of a Statesthe 
master of one is infinitely the most 
valuable, So true is- this; prim+ 
ciple, so universal its . application, 
that we can, trace it in eveny eouns 
try, and mark it in all. society 
around us. The ready intelligent 
lad whe can turn his hand -to:any+ 
thing is the type of ‘the rising eel- 
onist; the able and | highlyzedu+ 
cated citizen who has: devoted his 
wee abilities to one ——— 
profession is, the man of ppromuse 
in an old )State. Everywhere arouad 
we see the continually-increasing 
division and subdivision of Jabour. 
aonp profession is daily becoming 
split up into @ number of separate 
branches, and success is reserved 


eduntry, ib becomes a matter of in- for those only who devote the:la- 
*In the following table the recruits annually embodied for the British'atthy 
are taken at an average of 14,000. Under the head of “reserve to regulat 
army” are included the two small forces known as the fiest and second ‘ai 
reserves, the enrolled pensioners, and the regular militia. Under the head of 
“landwebr,” are placed the yeomanry and volunteers. The ‘regular army.” does 
not include the regular troops in India who are kept up for the prrsiagts 86 that 
country and at its charge, The igh y annually embodied” in Frange, are 
stated at 63,000, beeause although 70,000 are drawn yet 7000 of these are in- 
=. 
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tended for the navy, 
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bours: of a lifetime to the’ cultiva- 
tion of one of them; and this 
equally from the’ most. intellectual 
ing down to the lowest trade. 
. Is the army, then, a standing con- 
tradiction to the great law of pro- 
gress? Is the last efflorescence of 
the art of War-to’ be the disch 
‘of the long-trained soldier, and the 
enrolment of the half-drilled citizen ? 
We cannot, and we do not, believe 
im this: The military art does not 
differ from the other trades and 
professions around it, In it, as in 
all, else, division of labour and the 
devotion of a life is the only real 
road to either individual or national 
success. 

Every change—and they have 
been many—in the arms and equip- 
ments of war during the last twenty 
years, points clearly in this direc- 
tion. Take, for example, the old 
flint musket and the modern breech- 
loading-rifle. The musket, with its 
short. range and rude bore, required 
for the perfect development of its 
imperfect ‘power but a tolerably 
cool man who would hold it nearly 
parallel with the ground and pull 
the trigger. The rifle, to derive 
any advantage from its beautiful 
mechanism and long range, requires 
a highly-trained soldier in constant 

ice, an admirable judge of dis- 
tance under the most adverse cir- 
cumstances, a good calculator of 
the force of wind, with a hand of 
iron.and nerves of steel; for he has 
to adjust a delicate sight to suit a 
shifting object at a long range, to 
ealeulate the impact of the fitful 
breeze, to seize for his aim a fleet- 
ing ghmpse betwixt rolling wreaths 
of smoke, and to steady his hand 
amidst the shriek of whistling shot, 
the groans of dying men, and all 
the sullen roar of the ebb and flow 
of. raging buttle. And if this is 


the case with the simple musketeer, 
how much more so is it in that of 
the cavairy soldier, who req 
in addition, to be a perfect ride 
mounted’ on @ opti yee 
and broken steed! or in of the 
artilleryman, employed in 
one of the finest and mo Comal 
cated engines elaborated from: 
fruitful brain of modern science! .«« 
Yet the curious and remarkable 
fact is, that just as the weapons 
of war have been made more ‘and 
more complicated and perfect by 
the scientific application to: them 
of the principle of the division 
of labour, has the _— been im 
troduced on the Continent of im 
trusting these weapons into the 
hands, not of a class exclusiv 
trained to their especial use, but 
the mass of ordinary citizens passed 
for a short time through the drilb 
school of the army. And the effect 
of this is clearly to be seen im the 
comparatively small result «which 
the red returns of the battlefield 
show as flowing from the introdué 
tion of weapons of precision: When 
the breech-loader could do its work 
at close quarters—that is, where ne 
skill or high training was required 
for its use—then its effect was dead+ 
iy as in the mountain passes of the 
Riesen Gebirge or the streets of 
the Bohemian villages during ‘the 
campaign of Sadowa, or against the 
impact of the Abyssinian rush be- 
neath the rocky summits of 
dala. But where the fine-wrou 
rifle was to develop its destructive 
power at lengthened ranges, there 
sult has been nil, as a glance’at the 
comparative numbers of the killed 
and wounded in recent actions 
and in those of former days 
show.* And this, we are sure, W 
continue more and more to be the 
case, in proportion as battles come 





* Thus the killed and wounded were, in proportion to the total forces engaged, 
at the battle of Prague a sixth. at Zornsdorf a third, at Marengo a fourth, 
Eylau a third, at Salamanca a third, at Borodino a hint at Talavera an eighth, 
with the old musket; while it was only at Magenta an eleventh, at Solferino aa 
eleventh, and at Sadowa a thirteenth, with the new rifle—See Hozier’s “Seven 


Weeks’ War,’ p. 342, note. 
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to be fought with large masses of 
reserve soldiers freshly recalled to 
the ranks—that is, of imperfectly- 


" digciplined men. 


It. may naturally be asked, How 
has this strange resuk come about ? 
How, when the services of very 
highly trained and disciplined sol- 
diers were every day becoming of 
more value, from the delicate and 
powerful nature of the weapons put 
into their hands, did they come to 
be discarded, and their place sup- 
plied by large masses of drilled 
citizens? The answer is clear. The 
jealousies and the ambitions of the 

t States of modern Europe, re- 
leased {rom the long peace imposed 

the exhaustion of former wars 
and the restraints of the treaty of 
Vienna, led to the maintenance of 
standing armies so enormous that 
no finances could endure the strain; 
and thus, secking after some mode 
of keeping immense bodies of armed 
men within their grasp at an ex- 
pense not altogether unbearable, 
the: Prussian system came to be 
adopted—particularly after the re. 
sult.of the Sadowa campaign show- 
ed that it could develop, at very 
short notice, a vast numerical force. 
But we are very much mistaken if 
this system will permanently en- 
dure. We believe that the practi- 
cal experience of its defects in war, 
and of its results upon manufac- 
turing industry in peace, will ulti- 
mately cause a great modification 
in Its use. 

There can be no doubt that this 
system enables a State in which the 
conscription is in foree, at a com- 
paratively small cost to the Trea- 
sury, to keep in different states 
of embodiment a very large armed 
force, capable of being, under a 
good organisation, at once brought 
out in time of war. Thus Prus- 
sia, at a cost of a little less than 
£10,000,000 a-year, keeps up a 
standing army of 300,000 men, 
capable of being raised in. a fort- 
night. to 540,000, and with re- 


serves and landwehr im addition, to 
the amount of 481,000, to fall back 
upon. » While Great Britain; on 
the old system, pays £14,000 000 a 
year ws standing army of 127,000 
men, and has only, at present; an 
imperfectly - organised militia ‘amd 
volunteer force of 200,000 ‘to’ fall 
back upon, and hardly any reserve 
at all ready to be poured at need 
into the ranks.* e grant also 
that the Prussians, by their admir- 
able arrangements, have succeeded 
in giving a degree of discipline and 
steadiness to their army ‘which 
is perfectly wonderful, considering 
the ~hort training accorded to the 
regular troops. What these aré 
rangements are we have already 
explained fully. a 
But there is still a good deal to 
be said on the other side: of ' the 
question. . For’ reasons which "we 
have already developed, we’ hold 
that the fighting power of an 7 
such as ours is infinitely greater 
than that of an equal numberof 
one such as the Prussian on its 
war-footing, and that from no iu- 
feriority at all on the part of ‘the 
stout and brave German men, but 
solely because it is a less ‘highly 
trained and disciplined fi ange 
machine; but we willingly admit 
that no amount of fighting power 
will make up for an excessive nu 
merical inferiority, provided the 
greatly superior numbers are han- 
died with skill and determination. 
Grant’s last campaign against Lee 
is a decisive instance of this. 
a vation cannot now be regarded 
simply as a mass of men to be uti- 
lised for war purposes; and what 
we do maintain is that (1), even 
where the conscription is in foree, 
no army is so dear to the nation 
(though cheap to the Treasury) as 
one raised on the Prussian princi-+ 
ple; and that (2), where the con+ 
scription does not exist, the expense 
of such an organisation w be 
unbearable. 


Let. it be clearly understood that 





* The army reserve suitable for gereral service does no: number 2000 men. 
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the system to which we refer is that, 
to use Colonel Hamley’s words, in 
which the army is used as “the 
mould through which the able- 
bodied youth of the country are 
passed, entering at one end as re- 
cruits, and coming out at the other 
as trained. soldiers, to resume their 
career as citizens,” 

1, With regard to our first pro- 
position, we hold that no army is so 
cheap to the nation as a standing 
one of volunteer professional sol- 
diers, and that both because it is 
kept up by such a comparatively 
small annnal draft upon the labuur- 
fund of the State, and because the 

oung men who join its ranks are 
ittle joss to the industry of the com- 
munity. One example will prove 
this. Our army requires little more 
to keep it up annually than one 
man out of every two thousand of 
the population; that of Prussia 
takes each yearone man fiom every 
three Aundred. True, when our 
army has got-them in its ranks it 
keeps them there for twelve years 
at least, and does not return them 
to civil life in three, as the North 
German system does; but then 
it does not take the flower of the 
ple at their most valuable age. 
t is recruited entirely from that 
elass who, having a natural disin- 
clination to steady sustained labour, 
prefer a comparatively idle, though 
regular life, to one of continuous 
hard and remunecrative industry. 
The State does not thus lose good 
citizens, and the army gains good 
and willing soldiers, whom it trains 
to the highest perfection for fight- 
ing purposes, and arms with the 
finest weapons of destruction, the 
full power of which can only be 
developed by such a course. 

But very different is the effect 
of the Prussian conscription. The 
social and industrial results of this 
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system have been well 
by Mr. Laing in his travels in that 
country. early a third of: the 
total number of young men who | 
annually come to the age of twenty 
are taken away from their: trades 
and kept for three years in, the 
ranks, and for nine years more ‘are. 
held embodied. and ready to be 
called out on the outbreak -of war; 
Now the three years—twenty’ te 
twenty-two—for which they ate 
taken are just the most valuable of 
& young man’s life—they are those 
in which his character is formed, 
in which almost alone the habits. of 
industry must be acquired, during 
which the stamp of his whole fature 
will be impressed; and no one can 
say that the army is a school in 
which the customs of stern self: 
relying industry are likely to be 
formed. Moreover, this third of 
the industrial population annually 
abstracted for the army is not com- 
posed, as in this country, of those 
naturally inclined to a soldier's lite, 
but represents the very pith and 
marrow of the national vi 
There could probably be devised by 
the wit of man no scheme more 
repressive to the development of 
industrial activity and progress. 
In any but a country mainly agri- 
cultural, like Prussia, the system 
could not be enforced. To great 
manufacturing industry it ‘would 
be almost fatal; and we are convine- 
ed, the more manufactures increase 
in North Germany, the more  un- 
popular will the system become. 
How would our great centres of 
trade and manufactures be affeeted 
if a third of the young men ‘who 
now annually resort to them were 
taken into the army, and returned 
three years afterwards with all the 
acquired habits of a soldier's’ life 
and a thorough distaste to hard 
grimy toil? * 





* The discipline of a military life trains men well for those occupations which 
‘require regu'arity, obedience, and trust. Thus discharged soldiers are kes | 
fitted for situations on re in the poliee, as light porters in warehouses, and, 
’ 


where they are well educa 


for the minor posts in public offices. At present 


there is employment to be found in these pursuits for nearly all the men of good 
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‘All’ this is well understood on 
the Continent, though little in this 
country, and is there only submit- 
ted to because national independ- 
ence is preferred to industrial pro- 

ess. Louis Napoleon éndeavour- 
ed at first to introduce the full 
Prussian system into the reorgan- 
ised French army, by which the 
mass of the young men who each 
year attained the military age were 
to be embodied and passed suc- 
cessively through the ranks of the 
army, the regular reserve, and the 
Garde Nationale. But the fatal 
effects this would have (in spite of 


_ its military advantages) upon man- 


ufacturing industry, raised such a 
universal clamour and opposition, 
that even his authority could not 
force it through the Chambers, and 
he was forced to adopt the very 
modified system of reserves which 
we have already described. As it 
is, the diminution of the period of 
service from seven to five years, 
and consequent increase of the num- 
ber of conscripts anually required 
from 23,000 men to 63,000 a-year 
(exclusive of 7000 for the navy), 
has caused the deepest discontent. 

Could the moneyed effect upon the 
national wea'th of the decrease of 
industry, resulting from the anuual 
abstraction of so large a portion of 
the best young men of the country, 
for the most valuable years of their 
lives, from the ranks of toil, be cor- 
rectly calculated, we are certain it 
would be found that there is no 
mode of keeping up an army at 
once so cost'y to the nation and so 
oppressive to individuals, 

ut while thus dear to the nation, 
there can be no doubt that the 
Prussian system is eheap to the 


Treasury ; for, armed with the power 
of the conscription, the Giese 
takes the number of men it requires 
at the. wages it itself fixes, 
Pear, them “4 the time it i 
etermined as necessary for 
the full deyelopment of the war 
power of the State. In 3 modified 
degree this system _resembles,. in 
one respect, slavery—it is econo- 
mical in wages, but costly in in- 


aye 
2. Very different, however, would 
even its financial cost, be if ied 
to a State where, the conscription 
could not be used, and the requisite 
supply of soldiers could only be .ob- 
tained by open competition, in the 
labour-market, with the ordinary. 
employers of labour, and that, .too, 
in a country where wages.are high 
aud workmen scarce. 

Short Terms of Service mean large 
Annual Enlistments. — At present 
our army is kept up y about 14,000 
recruits aunually... Were the term 
of service reduced from twelve to 
three years, we should need over 
40,000 recruits a-year at the least ; 
and this great supply could only 
be obtained by making it worth a 

oung man’s while both to enlist 
or this short period, and become 
bound for a much longer time to 
perform service when required in 
the regular forces at home or 
abroad. Now, consider what the 
market va'ue of such an engage- 
ment upon a man just entering on 
the prime of life must be. He 
would not be allowed to remain in 
the regular service for longer than 
his short term of three or five years 
—for this is the very.pith the 
“mould” system—consequently he 
could in no case look to the army 





character who annually pass out of the service, and they therefore supply a social 
want. But the case would be very different if, instead of the small number now 
discharged, the immense masses whom a short term of enlistment would liberate 
were annually poured forth upon society. For such numbers the limited supp! 

of situations of this kind would ufford no adequaté vent, while the habits of an 
army life would have given them an utter distaste to hard manual labour.’ “You 
rarely if ever see a soldier take to any working trade, or bécomé a skilled artiéan, 
either as a cotton-epinner or an fron-fuunder. The’only ¢xception we know to this 
rule is in the case of colliets, The majority of deserters—for very obvious 


reasons—take to this calling. 
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as a profession to be followed and 
lived by, but must regard it simply 
as three of the best years of his life ab- 
stracted from his own proper trade, 
and for which loss he must be paid 
proportionally high. So far his ac- 
ual service, But the great strength 
of the proposed system consists in 
the power of reca!ling him to the 
ranks if required for war. Now no 
man will give up his freedom dur- 
ing the prime days of his youth, 
when the means of saving enough 
for marriage and old age are alone 
in his hands, unless he can be made 
to see that it will not involve him- 
self and his family in ruin. We 
doubt if any number could be 
found to undertake this obligation 
for a less pension than 6d. a-day 
for the period that they remained 
so liable.* 

But this system is good for no- 
thing if it does not afford large 
numbers of reserve men ready to 
be recalled to the ranks at any mo- 
ment, and the value of these reserve 
men decreases with each year 
which they have been absent from 
the training school of the army.t 
The financial results of such a 
system would therefore be, that if 
you kept the. regular army at its 
resent establishment, you would 
fave it, in proportion to its num- 


bers, an infinitely inferior fighting- 
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machine than it now is, which, you 
would require to pay for at a much 
higher rate; while it would be gup- 
plemented by a number of regerve 
soldiers, many of them of doubtful 
use, owing to the time they had 
been absent from the ranks, who 
would cost nearly half as much ip 
a So the army itself. 

oreover—and this is a most 
important point—the economical 
effects of such a plan, requiring the 
annual abstraction for a certain term 
of years of a large body of young men 
in the opening vigour of their life, 
would be exactly the same upon in- 
dustry as that caused by the con- 
scription in Prussia, with only this 
difference, that it would be obtain- 
ed at a ruinously greater financial 
cost. 

When to this is added the fatal 
difficulty of the number of our regi- 
ments always serving in India and 
the colonies, it would seem to be 
the height of rashness to surrender 
our present system for the Prussian, 
seeing that we have not the power 
of the conscription, which alone 
renders it econumical——are more de- 
pendent than any other State upon 
the development to its utmost ex- 
tent of the whole ivdustrial foree 
of the people—and, from our sea- 
girt position, have less need of 
powerful reserve than any, since 





* This statement will to many appear exaggerated, but the total failure of the 
army reserve force, founded some years ago for this very purpose, is a decisive 
proof of the truth of the opinion here advanced. A man thinks twice before he 
undertakes the obligation of being at any moment recalled to a regiment, to serve 
abroad, in the colonies or the field, during the whole course of a war which may last 
for years, after he has once established himself comfortably in life, and got 
wife and family to re Ce The trifling volunteer obligation to serve at home 
during the few weeks that an invasion might last, and from which he can with- 
draw at any time, is a very different matter. Nor does the militia prove the re- 
verse, because the men who compuse it all belong to trades requiring manual 
labour and little manufacturing skill (as a glance at the trade return of any 
militia regiment will show) and in which a few weeks’ annual absence causes no 
inconvenience—that is, exactly to those trades which a discharged soldier would 
be most certain to avoid. They undertake, besides, only a liability for home ser- 
vice for a limited period, and they do not require to begin by giving up their own 

tg oceupations for several yeare—and those, too, the most valuable ones of 
ves. 

+ Buth the Prussians and the French have united to the conclusion, that four 
years is the utmost time that a soldier can be absent from the ranks and recalled 
with use to the regular army. After that term he is in Prussia handed over to 
the landwehr for garrison duty, and in France is dismissed altogether. 
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the navy is our first line of defence, 
the army and reserve forces only 
ur second. 

- Our regular army is sufficient for 
our need in peace, and could be 
quickly increased to a considerable 
amount for offensive purposes in 
war by recruiting and voluntering 
from the militia. Our home-de- 
fence is provided for by a large 
force of regular miiia and pen- 
sioners, who could at any moment 
be placed on permanent duty; and 
the dire crisis of an invasion would 
be met by calling forth the latent 
atriotism of the State in the dense 
attalions of the volunteers, and 
the useful squadrons of the yeo- 
manry.* 

It is a profound remark of Mon- 
tesquieu, that no nation ever yet 
rose to greatness except with insti- 
tutions suited to, and resulting 
from, its natural character. The 
army of England is no mushroom 


growth of the day; it has grown 
with our growth and strengthened 
with our strength. It and its re- 
serves are suiled to the national 
character, for they are the national 
development of that character,,in 
matters warlike; they _ leave..un- 
trammelled the industrial force,.of 
the State, and they provide ,an 
adequate amount of war-power 
when our sea-girt position. an 

naval might are duly considered. 
They do so at a high cost, yet the 
price is cheap when compared with 
the economical and social effecis of 
the Continental system, Let. us 
improve, by careful organisation 
aud forethought, to its fallest ex- 
tent, our own national system, but 
let us not hastily cast it aside to 
follow a foreign model, the emana- 
tion of a different state of society, 
different dangers, and different 
wants from our own. 





* According to the Army Estimates for this year, and Mr, Cardwell’s explana- 
tion, our force, paid by the Imperial Exchequer, will be about as followa:— 


At home, 


Regular army, In the jeolonies, 


yar 
: : 34000 ¢ 126,000 


lst army reserve (for general service), 2,000 
Regular reserve, 2d do (pensioners, &c. for home service), 22,000 107,000 


Militia (Great Brit 


Yeomanry, . 
Volunteers, . 


Last reserve, 


oo 83,000 


14,000 
170,000 t 404000 


Total, é 3 417,000 


If we add to the army the regular troops serving in India, and paid by the 
Indian Exchequer, consisting of about 62,000 men, and to the regular reserve 
the enro!led, but untrained, Irish militia—say 23,000—the grand total willstand 
as follows:— 

Regular army, . . ° s ‘ . 188,000 

Regular reserve,, . > . ‘ 130,000 

Last reserve, , ‘ ‘ P 184,000 


502,000 
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THE TRIUMVIRATE. 


Tae’ Brivish Commonwealth at 
the present moment, like the Ro- 
man Commonwealth before the 
liberties of the Republic were 
finally extinguished, is governed 
by a triumvirate. The Roman ex- 
‘periment did not end successfully ; 
nor can any experiment of the kind 
be expected to thrive unléss there 
be at least a substantial identity of 
opinion and sentiment among the 
rulers, It is needless to say that 
Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Bright, and Mr. 
Lowe are the three remarkable 
men in whom, by common consent, 
the brains of the Cabinet are 
lodged, No Liberal Government, 
indeed, would be complete which 
was not largely recruited from the 
ranks of the oligarchy; but though 
there is the usual “padding” of 
Whig dukes and Whig right hon- 
ourables, the three commoners we 
have named undoubtedly wield the 
real governing power. 

It. seems to be assumed that, as 
each of these men is individually a 
considerable power in the State, 
their union must render them ir- 
resistible. The parable of the Arch- 
bishop of St. Andrews has received 
@ converse application. ‘‘ My liege,” 
said Kennedy, when the King con- 
fessed that to break the. bunch of 
arrows was beyond his. strength, 
“that may be the case, bound to- 
gether as they are; but take the 
arrows one by one, and you may 
easily break them all in succession.” 
There is, however, another: side’ of 
the ade mang which ought not to 
be overlooked. Union is strength 
in those cases where men are ani- 
mated by the same convictions and 
the same desires; but a hollow 
truce between enemies, or the com- 
bination of allies who distrust each 
other, is full of peril. England has 
never loved coalitions, because she 
has instinctively recognised that no 
coalition can be formed except at 
the sacrifice of most of the qualities 


‘which constitute the true strer 
of the parties of which it ig 


posed. Nominally the ah 
Government is not a coalition; Mr, 
Gladstone, Mr. Bright, and “Mr. 
Lowe are all professedly menibers 
of “the great Liberal party.” The 
Liberal creed, like charity, is ‘of 
very elastic material; it covers’ 
multitude of sins, and it contains 
almost every variety of politi¢al 
opinion, We venture,’ however, to 
believe that there are no other 
three members of that party so én- 
tirely antipathetic in tone, feeling, 
and constitution, in aim, ambiti 

and conviction, as Mr. Gladstone, 
Mr. Bright, and Mr. Lowe. Their 
discrepancies are not superficial 
merely ; the antagonism is vital—an 
antagonism reaching far down be- 
low the sphere of political thought 
and action to the very bases of be- 
lief. Had Archbishop Laud, Praise- 
God Barebones, and Thomas 
Hobbes of Malmesbury formed 
themselves into an Administration, 
we might have been furnished with 
an historical parallel. There must 
be something wrong in party no- 
menclature when three such men 
can hold office together without 
hurting the moral sense of the 
nation, The fact is, that Liberal 
ism is at present not a creed, but 
the negation of a creed. Every 
man who has any grievance to Ven- 
tilate—from the parish pump up to 
the House of Peers—sits: upon the 
Liberal benches; and the sole bond 
of cohesion is the common anxiety 
to destroy. It may be possible 
enough for followers to keep to- 
gether on such terms; but, in the 
case of the leaders, the difficulties 
of the position must be trying to 
the most even and placid tempera- 
ment. A Scotch proverb declares 
that “it needs a lang spoon to sup 
kail with the deil;” and the spoons 
which Mr, Bright and Mr. Lowe re- 
spectively use when supping out of 
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the same dish would require, we 
should fancy, 00 be of even: greater 
length. : 
Octavius did not favour the 
world with his opinion of: An- 
tony till after he had  quarrelled 
with him; but our triumvirs have 
been less reticent, and, hefore they 
eoalesced, each had told us quite 
frankly what he thought of the 
others. It is impossible to study 
the graphic portraits painted by 
these illustrious artists without 
coming to the conclusion that the 
sticks of which our bundle is com- 
posed were stronger apart, and that 
the unnatural combination of three 
constitutionally repugnant forces 
must be fruitful of disaster to 
themselves and danger to the State. 


Mr. Bright scarcely affects to con- 
ceal that he is at present like a fish 
out of water—an unwieldy monster 
of the deep stranded among the 
rocks and shoals of official life. 
Chatham, when he took a peerage, 
ceased forthwith to be “ the great 
Commoner.” An_ earl’s coronet 
could not add to the dignity of the 
foremost Englishman of his age. 
On the contrary, it dwarfed his 
gee and destroyed his power. 

r, Bright has suffered in like man- 
ner from his elevation. The virtue 
has gone out of him. The wings 
of the eagle have been clipt. The 
simple Tribune of the people was 
an infinitely more dangerous man 
to his foes than the right honour- 
able gentleman the President of 
the Board of Trade. He may re- 
tain his simplicity of character, but 
the simplicity of his position has 
been. hurt. Pitt, the leader of the 
high-born and high-bred gentle- 
men of England, was an aristocratic 
as well as a pupular leader ; but Mr. 
Bright's power has been derived 
exclusively from the people. He 
was our one great demagogue. A 
demagogue can seldom be . con- 
verted into a statesman. without 
irapai‘ing the integrity of his in- 
fluence; and we fo not see any 
reason to believe that Mr. Bright 


will prove an exception to the 
rule, ©, ; 


Mr. Bright can hardly ‘havé™for- 
gotten er may’ 
it necessary to forget) the 
able sentences in Lo ie Mr. Lowe 
depicted the career of the dema- 
gogue :-— . at 

“Tam not afraid of the people of 
this country. They have. displayed a 
good sense which is remarkuble ind 
when contrasted with the harangue 
which have been addressed to them. 
But if I am not afraid of the 
neither do I agree with the right hon- 
ourable gentleman the member fer Hun- 
tingdon, in fearing those by whom they 
are led. Demagogues are the common- 
plaee of history, They are to be found 
wherever popular commotion has pre 
vailed, and they all bear to one another 
a strong family likeness. Their names 
float lightly on the stream of time; 
are in some way handed down to us, 
but then they are as little regarded as 
is the foam which rides on the erest of 
the stormy wave and bespatters the 
rock which it cannot shake.’ 


We do not quite agree with this; 
we believe, indeed, that the tri- 
bune’s office has been ary 
filled by men who were neither 
nor honest.; but we can, at least, 
imagine a virtuous und patriotic 
demagogue, and we are willing to 
admit that Mr. Bright is such a 
one. It is obvious, however, that 
the arts of the demagogue are of 
little use to the official—that in 
certain respects, indeed, they +Ahaye 
a tendency to disqualify the mind 
for the work of Government, The 
trade of the demagogue is demo- . 
lition—-the trade of the statesman 
is construction, That Mr. Bright is 
a master of invective, that he can 
assail what he ‘considers an abuse 
with the hard and merciless missiles 
of speech, need not be seriously, de- 
nied,. Seventy yet ago, indeed, 
fore the race of the giants had died 
out, his oratory would not. have 
been very highly esteemed, He bas 
fallen, fortunately for his own fame, 
upon an onfruitful age ; and to the 
dearth of eloquence among us’ his 
reputation is due. Transparently 
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meat and clear his, simple Saxon 
speech undoubted!y is; but, except 
in»an,occasioval burst of fervid in- 
vective (when his blade grows sharp 

keen and luminous), his ora- 
tions are untouched .by the fire of 
the.imagination, , Looked at intel- 
lectually, it is clear that the author 
of the volumes of speeches which 
are lying before us is the slave of 
an idea. He is the apostle of de- 
mocracy, pure and simple. — The 
sovercignty of the multitude is the 
only article, in his creed., There is 
no room in his mind for any other 
conception. We do not suppose that 
there is another educated man in 
Britain at this moment over whose 
imagination the invisible and intan- 
ered influences of the past have so 
ittle sway. His fanatical reverence 
for that mi hty power which he calls 
“the sioples* has grown with his 
growth and strengthened with his 
strength, until it has swelled into 
an exclusive and absorbing passion. 
Mr. Bright is thus, like most of his 
followers, a political bigot. The 


political action of such a man in 
an ancient society like ours is ne- 


cessarily destructive. The balanced 
inconsistencies, the intricate com- 
promises, the rough justice, on 
which old and historical monarchies 
must rest, excite in his mind an 
indignation that is almost religious 
in ‘its energy. These limitations, 
fm his eyes, invade the ideal sover- 
eignty which he jealously worships ; 
and he cannot understand any more 
than an inquisitor could understand, 
why religious and political heresy, 
like ‘the cattle-plague, should not 
be “stamped out.” When a politi- 
cal zealot of this sort is captured, 
thrust into office, and intrusted 
with the governing-machine, what 
commonly happers? The prestige 
of his independence deserts him. 
He is no longer the simple incor- 
ruptible patriot. Younger and 
stronger cophe's snatch up the 
mantle which the translated seer 
has dropt. His sole gift—the gift 
of spéech—ceases to be serviceable; 
for, as we have said, the qualities 
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which form a sagacious adminig- 
trator are not the qualities of the 
rhetorician. His subordinates dig 
cover that he lacks the tact, per- 
suasiveness, habitual patience ‘and 
reticence of the man _ bred from 
youth to the work ; he wearies hig 
collengues, he perplexes his friends, 
the fervour of the people cools, He 
has put away the weapon in «the 
use of which he excelled; and men 
quickly learn that the Red Indian 
without his war-paint, and clothed 
in the garments of civil sation, isa 
quite harmless, and not altogether 
atiractive nor sublime, individual, 

It is said, indeed, that Mr. Bright's 
career discloses high political saga- 
city and foresight, and in proof of 
the assertion we are referred to the 
collection of his speeches published 
the other day. He has _ himself, 
with characterist’c egotism, pointed 
to the fruit of his lifelong labours, 
“Tam the author of Free-Trade; I 
am the author of household suf- 
frage: the Statute-book is the 
record of my hardly-won victories 
over the world, the flesh, and the 
devil.” The quack vaun's. his 
occasional and accidental success 
—he is scrupulously silent about 
his habitual want of success, Mr. 
Bright, since he entered the_politi- 
cal arena, has been the assailant of 
the English Monarchy, His viru- 
lent animosity to the institutions 
of his country gives his career an 
consistency and completeness it 
may possess. He has denounced 
the Church; he has denounced 
the Bishops; he has denounced 
the House of Peers; he has de- 
nounced the army and navy; he 
has denounced capital punishment ; 
he has denounced “ the land,” an 
the laws which secure its possession 
and which regulate its transmission. 
There is no institution however 
venerable, no association however 
sacred, which he has not denoune- 
el—in perfect good fuith, and 
simplicity it may be, but arro- 
gantly, ignorantly, insolently. Yet 
the Monarchy survives; so do 
Peers; so does the Church; 80 
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do the Bishops. The estates of 
the great landowners have not 
been “sequestrated” among their 
“gerfs;” capital punishment is 
still occasionally inflicted ; and the 
Peace Society (which, by the way, 
was directly responsible for the 
Russian war) is tr nubibus. The 
forms of English life, the institu- 
tions of English society are sub- 
stantially identical with those which 
existed when Mr. Bright made his 
first speech. 

It is quite true that a Tory Min- 
ister give us Free-Trade, and that 
a Tory Minister has more recent- 
ly given us household suffrage, or 
something very like it. In so far 
as the abolition of the Corn-Laws 
are concerned, it ought to be re- 
membered that the agitation of Mr. 
Bright and his friends during ten 
ow proved absoluteiy fruitless. 

he elections of 1841 gave Sir 
Robert Peel a majority approach- 
ing 100 pledged to protection ; and 
the official leaders of the Whig 
party were, and continued to be up 
till 1845, as strict Protectionists as 
their rivals. But then came the 
Trish dearth and the sudden con- 
version of Sir Robert. The Corn- 
Laws were precipitately abolished. 
It is possible that the Tory leader 
had anticipated, as part of his pol- 
icy, their gradual relaxation and 
ultimate extinction; but the . Act 
of 1846 was passed in a panic. It 
was thus in no sense a statesman- 
like measure, and the consequence 
was, that for many years the agri- 
cultural community was unable to 
recover i's elasticity. The profound 
depression, the acute distress, of 
many years might have been 
avoided if a protective policy had 
been gradually abandoned, The 
measure of 1846 is consequently 
not a measure which a wise states- 
man, however sincerely attached to 
the principles of Free-Trade, would 
desire to have associated with his 
name. 

Mr. Bright’s eulogy upon him- 
self in connection with Parliamen- 
tary Reform exhibits still more 


clearly the characteristic defects of 
his mind. He constantly assumes 
that there are certain fundamental 
axioms in politic:, as in morals and 
mathematics, which are invariably 
true and universally applicable. 
The right of every man to enjoy 
the franchise is, for instance, a right 
subject to no limitations in point of 
time; if it is just to give him it to- 
day, it was unjust to withhold ‘it 
from him thirty or sixty or a hun- 
dred years ago. The idea of politi- 
cal fitness is one which he cannot 
entertain. Lord Bolingbroke de- 
sciibed the great failing of Mr. 
Bright’s mind with prophetic 
exactness when he wrote to Sir 
William Windham: “It is as much 
a mistake to depend upon that 
which is true but impracticable 
at a certain time, as to depend on 
that which is neither true nor prac- 
ticable at any time.” The Bresi- 
dent of the Board of Trade has 
habitually committed both of these 
errors: when he does not recom- 
mend what is neither true nor prac- 
ticable, he is certain to recommend 
what is true but impracticable. 
Take, for example, the question of 
the possession of the franchise. It 
is capable of demonstration that 
such an extension of the franchise 
as we now enjoy would have been 
followed by quite different results 
had the Act of 1867 been passed in 
1715, in 1795, or in 1848. Had 
household suffrage, had a £10 fran- 
chise even, been in operation dur- 
ing the first thirty or forty years 
of last century, there can be little 
doubt that the Stuarts would 
have been restored. Somers and 
Walpole would have committed po- 
litical suicide—they would have 
abolished the Whig party and’ the 
Hanover dynasty simul:aneously— 
had they extended the ele:tive fran- 
chise; and this was perfectly well 
known to both parties; for duri 

all these years the Jacobites were 
vehement reformers, the win 4 
were ardent Conservatives. t 
won't do, therefore, for Mr. Bright 
to say to the Tories, “ Twenty years 
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r you were sca ea 
proved» ‘nothing of! the sort. 


nh Immense progress has ° taken 
place. during that -perind. The 
are now better: fed, better 
better) ‘educated, better 
trained, better disciplined in every 
~~ than they were then. We 
of opinion that the Tory 
ieeihoos acted: prudently and cour- 
ageously in proposing the Reform 
Bill of 1867; bot we are guilty of 
no inconsistency when we say that 
it’ would nave been the height of 
folly to -bave —— it twenty 
years earlier. pure democracy 
does not consider the times and 
the seasons. It. has no regard for 
results—it treats consequences with 
derision. | Though: the: sky fall, let 
abstract justice done.: Let the 
free-born Briton enjoy his divine 
Tight to cut his own throat when so 
inclined. 

It is-clear ‘that a mind like this 
can possess litile richness of intel- 
lectual culture: ‘The inquirer who 
lias studied the ups and downs of 
history; the rise and fall of insti- 
tutions; and who sees with pain- 
ful distinctness how tremendously 
complicated a business’ the fair 
government of human creatures has 
always been, ani must always be, 
isenever addicted to political dog- 
matism. The politi convictions 
of students like Gibbon are apt to be 
tentative. Such men know that the 
world has seldom: been successfully 
ruled by abstract ideas—that tradi- 
tionplays a g'eater part than logic 
im» ithe government of mankind. 
Historical ignorance, on the other 
hand; is the parent of ‘superstition 
aswell as of bigotry, and Mr. 
Bright is at once fanatical and in- 
tolerant; He has discovered a sov- 
ereign panacea to'cure-all the evils 
thiat ‘curse the children of men, and 
to those who are wilfully and wick- 

blind to its virtues no mercy 
should be extended.’ ~ We’ should 


faney that to 

no slavery can: f i 

than that-of office > and»Mr: 

at the of pe te an 

over which even : 

a pensive tear» 

when reprimanded: for': 

his’ official chief, fell 

humorous ‘plea, : that: if’ hein was" 
last to reach the office in the ant 
ing, he was the yirst to leave in the 
afterncon. We datesay that? Mr, 
Bright in this respect imitates net 
unsuccesstully the practice of? ithe 
most charming of humorists; »and 
his intense relief when he returns 
to the open air must be a sight 
worth witnessing, 

“Mr. Bright has been sometimes 
ealled a Puritan, but between the 
spiritual strife of Puritanism and 
the calm secularism of . the sedt 
to which he belongs there is -little 
in common. In bis speeches We 
find, no doubt, a: frequent recur 
rence to Old Testament idioms and 
expressions—indeed the few strike 
ing passages which they contain 
are due to a bold and sometimes 
startling application of Scriptaral 
phraseology. Thus:on the hustings 
at Birmingham, after he had accept 
ed office, he said that when asked to 
become a Minister of the Crown, 
he at first felt tempted to refuse in 
the words of “ the’ great woman” 
of Shunem, who, when the prophet 
inquired, “What is to be dene: = 
thee? wouldst thou be spoken for 
to the king or to the captain of the 
host?” answered, “I dwell among 
mine own people.” .. This, show 
ever, is @ simple poetic or rhe+ 
torical use such as the Puritans 
would have resented: (they took 
the words of the Old Testament dn 
a feally literal sense, and treated 
the decisions of its kings and pro- 
phets as strictly legat prece:lents), 
and Mr. Bright is: not a Puritan in 
any deep sense of the word: . Puri- 
tanism, m its essenee, is not -Te- 
publican, though many of the Pure 
tans were republicans: The tn- 
comely Roundheads, who did sich 
memorable things in England more 


—" 
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than two centuries ago, contended -ci 
for 9 divine monarchy—they, would . 
serve no king but God; they fought hi 
not for, ‘the rights: of man,” but , 


for-what they esteemed the preroga- , 


tive of the Almigh'y,. They. were 
quite. ready to trample; the rights 
of man under foot when,.need was, 
belieying that men, until they -had 
become members of the divine king- 
dom. and subjects. of the divine 
Ruler, were vile, fallen, abominable, 
unclean... Mr. Bright’s eloquent 
periods about the inalienable right 
of. every full-grown,,Englishman to 

the franchise, would have 
excited the grave mirth, if not the 
grave displeasure, of (these. sour 
heroes. . The form of government 
at which both Puritan and demo- 
crat, aim may be the same; but the 
Puritan reaches it by asserting the 
supremacy of God, the democrat 
by asserting the equality. of men. 
The only point in common between 
Mr. Bright and the members of, the 
Long Parliament is to be found in 
the dislike of both to the hierarchy. 
“Black Prelacy" was to the Puri- 
tan. an, incarnation of the principle 
of evil; and when Mr, Bright speaks 
of a. bishop—‘‘that . creature. of 
monstrous, nay, even of adulterous 
birth”—he positively foams at the 
mouth, 


The character of Mr., Gladstone 
in all these respects is.in violent 
contrast to.Mr. Bright's. ..Mr. Glad- 
stone is an offici.l. by temper and 
training. He is passionately: fond 
of the drudgery which Mr, Bright 
detests. . The .President,, of .,the 
Board of Trade might, have belong- 
ed to one of the great. Whig houses, 
80..complete .is. .his.. ignorance of 
figures, But .Mr.. Gladstone. is a 
great arithmetician,.and to, this.is 
pareanily due no. smali; measure. of 

is success. The Whigs ,have never 
beep. addicted . to. finance, else. 
Walpo'e .and a .Gladstone... would 
hardly have been permitted, to.lead 
the oligurchy,. Even when, ‘from 
among themselyes.,they have, pro- 
duced a man of great natural capa- 


im Chanes! 
lor of the Exchequer had he» known 


the diferenve between decimal and 


vulgar fractions. Mr. Gladstone, on 
the other band, can manipulate fig- 
ures with the dexterity. of.a tailway 
speculator, A great deal hasskeen 
written.about his seientifie finance; 
but we have never been able to,dis- 
cover more than two, ~~ 4 
prininice in his budgets: « Ast, 
eut down the publi: service:to 
the starvation-point; ,2dly, He bas 
had faith in the -vast consuming 
power. of the nation; and, aided.by 
an elastic revenue, and a long sugees- 
sion of prosperous years, bes abol- 
ished the duties. on imports; freely 
and/even rashly, Much of the costly 
tle ga of late oe has -been 
rendered necessary by the improvi- 
dent. economy for which Mr, Glad- 
stone is mainly responsible; . but, 
as regards the abolition of the duties 


upon articles of general 
the credit 


, ge 
tion, he is entitled :to, all. 
‘that an dmitator can fuirly claim, ©. 

“An imiiator”—and ,Mr;,,.Glad- 


ani is ae? tially i ’ 
itician, e has. li original 
mt ae ideas. whieh; he 
pounds, when not whimsical,..are 
borrowed, . He likes,to be led—it 
saves him from the pain, of. exercig- 
ing a faculty which he never.wil> 
ingly exercises —the ; faculty ,,of 


ju qraess His intelleety; when 
dealing, with a sh crisis. OF -an 
involved. issue, is dependent, ,and 
uninventiye,. ‘{ The. questions,..of 
this world are so knotty,” , Lecor- 
daire writes, in words |ibat might 
have. been nsed by Mr. Gladstone, 
“ they present themselves so dliverse- 
ly..and, contradietorily 10 different 
minds,, that.,I oan ler. it A 
blessing when they are solved, by 
events independent of,the will of 
man. I have always, pass 
wished for this sort, of solution.” 

Mr., Gladstone's naiure is thne 
at once fanatical and mobile, 
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eminent English writer has re- 
marked that the Premier has “the 
believing temperament, without a 
single conviction that will stand a 
strain.”’ The emotional side of his 
mind is out of all proportion to the 
intellectual. Consequently, though 
his convictions ‘are vehement, they 
are not permanent. The creator has a 
central native force of his own which 
steadies him, but the imitator takes 
the colour of his associates, and as 
they ehange he changes. Mr Glad- 
stone believes profoundly, and yet 
he is blown about by every wind of 
doctrine. He is quickly subjugated 
by the last comer. Lord Macaulay 
was certainly ‘sagacious, if not pro- 
phetic; when he ‘observed: “He 
may try to be a man of the tenth 
century, but he cannot. Whether 
he will or no, he must be a man of 
the ‘nineteenth century... . With 
the most intense exertion Mr. Glad- 
stone cannot help being in some 
important points in advance of 
Locke himself; and with whatever 
admiration he may regard Laud, it 


is ‘well for him, we can tell him, 
that’he did’ not write in the days 
of that zealous primate, who would 
certainly have refuted the exposi- 


tions of Scripture which we have 
‘quoted by one of the keenest argu- 
ments that can be addressed to 
human ears.” For twenty years 
Mr. Gladstone has been illustrat- 
ing this text. The High Church 
Oxford influence was the earliest 
that was brought to bear upon 
him: It was brought to bear upon 
his ‘imagination at the most sus- 
ceptible period of life; and froth 
that time to this he has never 
entirely escaped from it. The scho- 
lar of Peel, the disciple of Bright, 
still clings to ‘his priestly, sacra- 
mental, transcendental, medieval 
theories, even while being dragged 
painfully along—the reluctant cap- 
tive of modern “progress,” the 
slave of a wi'l more potent and ab- 
solute than his own. 

Though religious associations are 
always getting into debt, finance 
aod theology do not necessarily 
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clash. As long as Mr. Gladstone 
remained at the’ , he was 
not forced to look any of ‘our reéli- 
gious difficulties, tor any ‘of ‘the 
social difficulties connected “with 
religion, very directly in the face, 
To a certain extent he secluded 
himself in his office—only ven- 
turing out occasionally to attend 
a meeting of the society over 
which Dr. Pusey and his friends 
bear sway. To this see'usion, ‘we 
think, may fairly be attributed the 
crude, rudimentary, and even child- 
ish opinions which he has latterly 
expressed upon many political 
topics. Since Lord Palmerston's 
death he has been forced to leave 
his hermitage, and to take a more 
active part m the general business 
of legislation. The history of these 
_— is the history of his blunders, 
is conduct during that period will 
supply a fine subject for a future 
Tacitus; in the mean time, ‘the 
reader who wishes to see his errors 
embalmed in contemporary 
éloquent with vindictiveness, chould 
read the speeches delivered by Mr. 
Lowe in 1865 on the proposal ‘of 
the Whig Administration to under- 
mine the unsectarian system of 
education established in Ireland 
Lord Derby and Sir Robert P 
and in 1866 upon that milk-and- 
water Reform Bill which the House 
of Commons ultimately rejected. 
These speeches conelusively demon- 
strate that a great arithmetician, 
like a great mathematician, maybe 
ill adapted to deal successfully with 
the common interests of life—Par- 
liamentary or other. Mr, Gladstone 
acquiesced in the subversion of the 
Irish educational system without 
being even aware, as it seem 
that he was consenting to the saecri- 
fice of an important principle. ‘The 
arguments by which he defended 
his Reform Bill had been used by 
democratic agitators for fifty years; 
the arguments with which he 4s- 
sailed the Trish Church had been 
familiar to every man who has 
thought about politics for the ‘last 
fifty years: ‘yet, throughout the 
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debates of 1866 and 1868, his air 
of discovery, his tone of 

proved how perfectly novel they 
were to his mind. 


Mr, Bright thinks and speaks w'th| 
eminent exactness, whereas Mr, | 


Gladstone (apart from. his figures) 
is inexact alike as wanes and 
speaker. The sentimental, pensive- 
ness and mistiness of the First Lord 
of the Treasury over “our own flesh 
and blood” bears little resemblance 
to the fierce democratic instinct 
of the President of the Board of 
Trade. The one is, by constitution 


at least, a sturdy Saxon; the sickly, 


hue of sentiment, the morbidly ex- 
citable temperament, the feminine 
eagerness and petulance of the 
other, are happily rare among Eng- 
lish politicians. The characteristic 
defects of Mr. Gladstone’s intellect 
are, however, more marked in his 
writings than in his speeches. The 
presence of an audience, though a 
stimulant to the nervous energy, is 
in general a restraint upon the ima- 
gination, of a speaker. A student 
in the seclusion of his closet enjoys 
more intellectual license than is 
permitted to the orator, whose 
every sentence is watched by keen 
and eager antagonists. Whenever 
the wholesome checks of Parlia- 
mentary life have been withdrawn, 
Mr. Gladstone has gone perversely 
astray. The grotesque and fantas- 
tic eccentricities of his mind are 
such as are now seldom met with 
out of an asylum for the insane, 
and remind us of the curious 
jumble of angels and saints and 
evil spirits which we see in some 
medieval churches. A writer with- 
out any very fine critical acumen 
may yet possess a sound under- 
standing; but when a writer whose 
judgment. is neither. sound nor 
nicely critical turns his attention 
to theology or philosophy, he 
perpetrates the egregious. blunders 
which give to the ‘Hsgay . on 
Church and. State’. and the Ho- 
meric. dissertations any — interest 
they;may yet retain. That a man 
in Mr, Gladstone's position should 
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gravely, assert. that 
the Greek. sy 
Mother, - is 
laugh, and there an end; 
& serious ~— when ‘a 
in his hours of retirement develops 
a theory on the relations ‘w 
should exist between Christianity 
and the State so utterly 
and preposterous that even Chur 
men are. forced to adit. that ne 
Church would be. better than 
Church. We do not think that.the 
injury which Mr. Gladstone’s in- 
judicious partisanship has _infli 
ed upon the Church to which he 
belongs can be easily overesti- 
mated; and his recently-published 
‘Chapter of Autobiography’ is in 
this light a ‘4 de con- 
tribution to the religious history 
of our time, Professedly a recant- 
ation of the opinions expressed in 
the ‘Essay on Church and State,’ it 
is written for the purpose of show-. 
ing Low the author from 
the untenable position he occupied 
in that.work; but the effeet pro- 
duced upon the mind of the reader 
is very different from that obviou 
intended by the writer, The w 
with the indolent good-nature for 
which it gets little credit, had long 
ago forgiven and forgotten the 
solemn eccentricities his. prig- 
gish boyhood, and was content to 
believe that as he had grown in 
years he had grown in wisdom and 
discretion. But this Chapter. un- 
happily directs public attention to 
the fact that, Ree mature matihood 
as in youth, his judgment is per- 
verse, capricious, mad unteliable; 
and the recantation is thus 
damaging to a serious intelleotual 
reputation than the original 
had been. He has abandoned his 
position for reasons more unreason~ 
able than those which led him to 
adopt it. 

Lord Macaulay, 
plained that Mr. 


e 


ears ago, com- 
ladstone’s atyle 
was hard to understand :— 


bears a remarkable an. 
mode of thinking and 


* His 
alogy to 
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indeéd exercises great influence on his 
mode of thinking. His rhetoric, though 


Often” good of its’ kind, darkens and. 


perplexes the which it should 
illustrate.’ . .'. “tha oe ‘gift most 
dangerous to a specu —-@ Vast com- 
mand of a kind. of language, grave and 
Taajestic, but of v and uncertain 
import....... Mr, Gladstone ia fond of 
epmploying the vbrsrea/ogy of which we 
speak in those parts of his work which 
equire the utmost petcaey and pre- 
cillod of which human language is cap- 
able; and in ‘this way he delades first 
himself and ten his readers.” 

In ‘these respects Mr. Gladstone’s 
‘Chapter of Autobiography’ is as 
open to criticism as his first work; 
but the difficulty which we find in 
comprehending his narrative is due 
rather to its matter than to its 
mafiner, “I am in an unfortunate 
position,” Mr. Lowe remarked in 
1866. “I am perfectly unable to 
argue the case with the Cnancellor. 
of the Exchequer [Mr. Gladstone], 
jecause when I try to argue with 
a man, I seek for a common ground, 
and in the case of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer I can find none.” 
We, too (in Mr. Lowe's words), have 
no common ground; for the whole 
logical process which this book 
discloses, as in the reasoning of a 
person of diseased mind, traverses 
at right angles the ordinary forms 
of logic. But, briefly, the argument, 
if argument it can be called, comes 
to this. 

Mr. Gladstone is accused of in- 
consistency :— 

“ Tile ego qui quondam : I, the person 
who have pow accepted a foremost 
share of the responsibility of endeavour- 
ing to put an end to the existence of 
the Trish Church as an Establishment, 
am also the person who, of all men in 
official, perhaps in public life, did, 
until the year 1841, recommend, upon 
the highest and most imperious grounds, 
its resolute maintenance.” 

The book entitled ‘The State in 
its’ “Relations’ ‘with the Church,’ 
published “in 1838, contains the 
grounds upon which he récom- 
mended its maintenance the’ dis- 
tinetive principle of the book being 
that the State had a conscience, 


and that, having” a conscience,” it 
could recognisé’'the’ truth, ard wag’ 
bound, by every the os short” of 
torture and the stake, to’ 4 
the ‘truth. “Unies, ‘for ‘instance, ‘it 
created civil’ disabilities; and’ in- 
flicted civil penalties, it failed ‘to’ 
di-charge the duty laid upon it: 
There is an interesting correspond. 
ence in this pamphlet between Mr,’ 
Gladstone and Lord Macaulay up- 
on the point whether the writer's 
argument involved’ the ‘dismissal’ 
from secular’ employment of men’ 
who entertained erroneous ‘reli 

opinions; but it is sufficient ‘to say" 
here, that immediately after a ‘hesi- 
tating effort to disavow’ the  doc- 
trine, he goes on to remark :— 


“Undoubtedly I should speak of the 
pure abstract idea of Church and State 
as implying that they are coextensive: 
and I should regard the present com- 
position of the State of the United 
Kingdom as a deviation from that pure 
idea, but only in the same senee as all 
differences of religieus opinion in the 
Chureh are a deviation from its pure 
idea, while I not only allow that they 
are permitted, but believe that (within 
limits) they were intended to be per- 
mitted. There are some of these de- 
flections from abstract theory which, 
appear to me allowable; and that of 
the admission of persons not holdin 
the national creed into civil office 
one which, in my view, must be deter- 
mined by times and eireumstances.. At 
the same time I do not recede from any: 
protest which I have*made against the 
principle, that religious differences are 
irrelevant to the question of competency: 
for civil office.” 


If religious differences are not 
irrelevant to the question of ¢om- 
petency for civil Office, then’ the 
are relevant; therefore the State’ 
bound to discharge the exciseman 
and the other occupants of secular 
offices who are not in communion 
with the Church of England; 
therefore a religious test, and a test 
infinitely wider in’ its séopé and 
more stringent im its application 
than any test é¥er known to our 
law, ought to “be imposed!’ Lord 
Macaulay’s réjoirider is ‘ctushing— 
inimit»bly conrteous and ironical :— 
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“Idam very glad to find that we do 


not differ so widely as I had appre- 
hénded about the Test Act. I can 
ensily explnin the way in whieh I was 
misled. Your.general principle is, that 
religious nonconformity ought to be a 
Panevitcasign for civil office, In page 
288 you say that the true and authentic 
mode of ascertaining conformity is the 
Act of Communion. I thought, there- 
fore; that your theory pointed directly 
to a renewal of the Test Act. And I 
donot recollect that you have ever 
used any expression importing that 
your theory ought in prasiice to be 
modified by any considerations of civil 
prudence. All the exceptions that you 
mention are, as far as I remember, 
founded on positive contract—not one 
on expediency, even in cases where the 
expediency is 80 strong and so ebvious 
that, most statesmen would call it neces- 
sity. If I had understood that you 
meant your rules to be followed out in 
practice ovly so far as might be con- 
sistent with the peace and good gov- 
ernment of eociety, I should certainly 
have expressed myself wr differently 
in several parts of my article.” 


Such a doctrine, when held by 
an English Episcopalian, was_ of 
course as applicable to the Irish 
as to the English Establishment, 
and it was expressly and pointedly 
used by the author for this pur- 

... But Mr, Gladstone, while 
admitting that he once defended 
the Irish Church, takes care te iu- 
form us that it was on the above 
ground alone, and not on any of 
the grounds of reasonable and 
sober thinkers, that his defence was 
based : 


“I did not say ‘maintain it, lest you 
should disturb the settlement of pro- 
perty.’. I did not say ‘ maintain it, lest 
you should be drivem to repeal the 

nion,’ I did not say, ‘maintain it, 
lest you should offend and exasperate 
the Protestants,’ I did not say,‘ main- 
tain it, because the body known as the 


Trish Church has an indefeasible title 
to its property.’” 

How then, and under ‘what cir- 
cumstances, did this “high » and 
imperious” champion of the Irish 
Chureh desert to the enemy? The 
reorganisation of the Ma 


ynooth 
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person 
Commo 


who was prepared: 


act upon it”—that is to say, pre- 
pared to discharge from the civil 


or military services of the country 
those persons who had not’ partak 

of the sacrament according to the 
Church “of England. Up to the 
passing of the Test Act, the State 
had actively shown that it possessed 
a eonscienve by turning certain of 
these persons adrift; and “it had in’ 
several ways, even after that Act 
was passed, proved that conscience’ 
was not entirely dead ‘within it, 
But the reorgan‘sation of Maynooth 
was the finishing blow; and the 
moment that Act received the Royal 
assent, the government of 
became a practical atheism, aud 
Mr, Gladstone ceased to uphold the 
Irish Chureh. 

Pausing here for a moment, end 
before trying to ascertain to what 
ths extraordinary argument must 
lead, be it noted:— 

Ist, That if Mr. Gladstone, as early 
as 1845, had come to be of opinion 
that the Church of Ireland could no 
longer be maintained, the unbroken 
silence which he maintained on the 
subject for a quarter of a century 
is, to say the least of it, somewhat 
anomalous. Sir Roundell Palmer, 
indeed, affirms that in 1663 “Mr. 
Gladstone told him privately that 
he had made up his mind on the 
subject,” which is also ¢ - see- 
ing that Mr.- Gladstone himseif 
wrote to Dr. Hannah, on the eve of 
the election of 1865, that “the: 
clear landmark he had yet been 
to discover was that the Act of Union 
must be recognised, and must have 
important consequences, especiall: 
with reference to the ition of 
the. hierarchy ; and that he did not 
wish to his own mind” (the 
italics are Mr. Gladstone’s) “ fur- 
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ther into a question lying at a dis- mind about the, Irish. Chureh; be 
» ther 


tance he could. not. measureé”—a 
i declaration for a man to 
e in 1865, whose mind on this 
question in 1863 ‘had been made 
up.” .This is. all that. we.care to 
say upon the distasteful personal 
ts of the controversy. We are 
willing to allow that, in remaining 
silent from 1645 to 1868, Mr. Glad- 
stone was not guilty of deliberate 
and conscious treachery; and we are 
willing to aceept iv the frankest 
be ers spirit the singular reason 
which he assigns for his singular 
silence: ‘My mind recoiled then, 
as it recoils now, from -the idea of 
worrying the Irish Church to death,” 
By what gentle and delicate euphe- 
mism does Mr. Gladstone propose 
to deseribe the measure. which he 
is now attempting to carry? We 
are afraid that the Irish clergy will 
be disposed to reply, that if Mr. 
Gladstone’s mind recoils from the 
idea of worrying them to death, 
the idea of cutting their throats 
does not apparently produce upon 
his mind the same feeling of seenil: 
2dly, It is to be noted that the 
Maynooth grant was in existence 
before 1845, and not only the May- 
nooth grant, but the Regium Donum 
in Ireland and the Kirk in Scotland. 
The State, when it permitted any 
part of the funds under its con- 
trol to. be devoted to the religious 
uses of Roman Catholic and Pres- 
byterian, was guilty of an act of 
practical atheism; and its conscience, 
even before Mr. Gladstone had quit- 
ted the nursery, must have been 
worn tolerably threadbare. But if 
spite of these lapses from virtue) 
. Gladstone yy oy it right, so 
late as 1844, that State should 
continue to show that it had a con- 
science in Ireland, how could the 
mere tnerease of a grant(say from 
£100 to £150) force him in point 
of principle to relinquish the ground 
which he had previously held? 
3dly, It is to be noted in the 
last. place, that Mr. Gladstone 
nowhere says in his latest mani- 
festo that he had changed his 


cause he had, 

ions as to the relations that 
subsist between “Church and» State 
which he had announced in’ ti 
early work. On the contrary, 
tells us distinctly that he 

the Trish Church simply 
the State had given up its, con. 
science—id est, renounced ita ack 
to persecute for the truth; and he 
leaves it tobe inferred that if, 
State had retained its. conscience». 
id est, continued to create disabili, 
ties and enforce penalties on’: be« 
half of the truth—the Irish Churely 
would have retained his support, © 

But, further, it follows, on Mr 
Gladstone’s own plea, that wher 
in 1845 he gave up the Irish, he 
the same time gave up the English 
Establishment. The State, the ral- 
ing power in the country, is..one 
and indivisible. It cannot haye 
two consciences—an English . con- 
science and an Irish conscience; 
On the endowment of Maynooth, 
it became a system of practical 
atheism in England as well as in 
Ireland. If it then lost its right to 
teach the truth in Ireland, it sim- 
ultaneously lost its right to teactt 
the truth in England. And this, 
we think, is the truly serious as 

ect of Mr. Gladstone’s manifesto, 

very Churchman in England ig 
entitled to put to him the question, 
Did you in 1845 arrive at the 
opinion that the Voluntary princi- 
ple ought to prevail in England as 
well as in Ireland? If not, why 
not? And if you did arrive at that 
conclusion, does the silence. which 
you have preserved for twenty-four 
years simply indicate that in the 
ease of the English as of the Irish 
Chureh you were not then desirous 
of “ worrying her to death” ? 

Mr. Gladstone's logical’ processes, 
however, are so mysterious, that we 
are willing to assume that he did not 
perceive in 1845 that the endow- 
ment - ro yom Pg an , 
aswell as an Irish application. 
Although the local. conscience. of 
the State had been irreparably 
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its imperial conscience 
oo been seriously hurt! Mr, 
Gladstone, however, is careful .to 
cut away this plea from beneath 
his feet, by showing us (before he 
closes) that in England, no less 
than in Ireland, the Government 
had ass:m<d a position of practical 
atheism, and had thereby forfeited 
its right to convey religious. in- 
struction to the people. | Thirty 
years ago the governing power had 
a@ conscience :— 


“ At that time, Jews, and others not 
adopting the Christian name, were ex- 
duded from civil office; and though 
Roman Catholics and ‘Nonconformists 
had effecied an entrance into Parlia- 
ment, there still remained an oath for 
the former and a declaration for the 
latter, which, if they did pot practically 
limit freedom, yet denoted, like the 
mark of chuins on the) limbs of an 
emancipated slave, that there had been 
a time when it did not exist... . The 
State continued to make to other per- 
suasions certain grants, little more than 
compussionate, and handed down from 
other times; but, even in the case of 
the classes especially in its charge, such 
as soldiers and eailors, or such again as 
paupers and criminals, it rarely per- 
mitted, and still more rarely provided 
for them, the means of religious worship 
according to their own religious convie- 
tions. In the great provinee of popu- 
lar education in England, nothing was 
granted except to schools of the Church, 
or to schools in which, while the Bible 
was read, no religion other than that 
of the Church was taught; and he 
would have been deemed somethin 
more than a daring prophet, who shoul 
have foretold that in a few years the 
utmost ambition of the lay champions 
and of the spiritual heads of the Church 
would be, to obtain the maintenance 
of a denominational system in popular 
education, under which all religions 
alike should receive the indirect, yet 
not unsubstantial, countenance of the 
State,” 


He proceeds to point out that all 
religious disqualifications had grad- 
ually been discontinued by an athe- 
istic Government, and that the ex- 
istence of an Hstablished Church 
had ceased to entail any legal pen- 
alties even “in the case of Jews and 
of others not adopting the Christian 
VOL. CV.—NO. DCXLII. 





name.” Much of the legislation to 
which he refers was an 

1845; and. it is therefore im 
to avoid the conclusion, that for 


last t at Mr, 
prey com, hh ape — that t 
English 8'ate Church ought notte 
be maintained, ile 

Nay, more, he tacitly. adinite that 
the legi-lation of 1867 strength- 
ened this conviction :— 







“As long as the State holds, by de 
seent, by the intellectual superiority of 
the governing classes, and by the : 
will of the people, a position of or 
and underived authority, there is no 
solute impropriety, but the reverse, 
its commendi=g to the nation the. great- 
est of all boons. But when, either by 
some revolution of institutions from 
their summit to their base, or by @ 
silent and surer process, analogous te 
that which incessantly removes. and 
replaces the cunstituent parts of the 
human body, the State has come tobe 
the organ of the deliberate and aseer- 
tained will of the community, expressed 
through legal channels—then the in- 
culeation of a religion can no longer 
rest, in fuil or permanent force, upon. 
its authority.” 


To what, in plain words, does 
this argument directly lead? / To 
the conclusion that the Reform Bill 
of 1867 is, in fact and in principle, 
inconsistent with the maintenance 
of an Established Church. Ae 
Established Church can ‘only ‘be 
maintained by an arbitrary govern- 
ment, and is an anomaly im a 
country de » evens on pope- 
lar principles. ar yee 
ment ms with derelish civil 
penalties and disabilities which ar- 
bitrary governments have not heai- 
tated to employ; yet whenéver 
these penalties and disabilities are 
withdrawn, the State becomes athe- 


istic, and incapable of i 

the ‘people in. religion. The Oburek 
whose establishment involves cer-. 
tain more or less modified’ forma 


of ion, is the only. Church 
entiously recognise and subsidiset 
What Mr. Gladstone’s privars: 
opinions on the connection between 
2k 
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Church and State at this present only in so far as it is tyranniva) 

tite ‘may be, we cannot un- intolerant, only in so lar: 
dertake ‘to divine. ere is some is iniquitous and Copeosioantial 
slight feeb!e protest, towards the undesirable ally for Churchmesy 
¢lose of |,is ‘:pamphiet, against the Mr. Gladstones religious» pros! 
Voluntary doctrine that all gress” is undoubtedly a most strikw 
hments are sinful {he can- ing Commentary upon ‘the text that 
not wish, he says, that Constantine transcendental -enthus asm: cannot 
iff the formation of the Empire, or be relied on, and that the «trae: 
that Elizabeth in the ‘crisis of the security for an establishment igi 
Reformation, should have rejected to be found in the common-sense 
the co-operation of the Churcli)—a and reasonableness of its membeng 
test to which,»in the circum- —‘ your moderation,” asthe apostle 
sores and ing regard to the enjoined, “being -manilested unto 
singular language “im which it is all men.” Happily for the Church, 
couched, we can attach little weight. Mr. Gladstone has now deserted: to 
rw logically speaking, did pre- the, enemy; and if he will only 
tender to statesmanship ever ex- publish one or two. more. chapter 
hibit ‘himself in more humiliating of the Autobiography, we lane 
rdeplorable plight? In early every confidence in the issue: A 
Rife he defends the Irish Church on majority of one hundred cannot long 
e and whimsical grounds, survive that fatal partiality and dis 
Felt, time arrives when we find astrous friendship, ai 
him converted into an assailant. ant 
Wherefore? Because his original If there be something of the’Pu+ 
-coneeption of the functions of the ritan iv Mr. Bright and of the priest 
‘Church was so radically fa'se that in Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Lowe, at 
no sane man could be to adopt last, is quite free from any. taint 
it” So in a sort of philosophic pet of superstition, His intellect ig 
he retires from his post. “You the pure intellect.of the academy—. 
have made the Church tolerant and a keen, sharp, clear-cutting, destruc, 
comprehensive,” he in effect ob- tive faculty. This critical, cynical, 
serves; “you have made it simply a fastidious man has won little loves: 
teacher of righteousness instead of but he is not one of the men whe 
am instrument of oppression; you need much. His attitude is essen 
have» reconciled the religious priv- tially aggressive, and his temper is 
i and the secular»right; there- adapted to his taste in this respect) 
; you*have departed from the as the House of Commons knows 
high ‘ideal of a persecuting, exclu- very well—for it laughed heartily 
sive, intolerant society; therefore when Mr. Bright on one occasion 
I: have gone over to Voluntaryism, referred to the popular member for 
Far better that we should have no Calne, “so discreet, so amiable.” 
Ketablishment whatever than an Had he possessed. the gifis. which, 
Establisiiment which is. consistent win a personal. following, and had 
with the atheistic principle of tol- he entered Hnglish political life ten 
eration.” years sooner, there can be little 
Which is most damaging to the doubt that Mr. Lowe would now be 
defence or the assault, the first man in the liberal party, 

the’advance or the -retreat? For a position for which” his’ réa 
‘our own part, we -have always splendid intellectual endowments 
thought that nothing eould be fully qualify him. He is Mr. Glad- 
more hurtful to: ithe interests of stone's superior in soundness. of 
rational national religion than Mr. judgment and tenacity of convie- 
Gladstone's «mystical fervour and tion; he is Mr. Bright's superior 
‘medizeval unreasonableness.. The in breadth of insight, and riehness 
writer who defends»the Church of culture; while his reasoning is 
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doser in texture, mone. vivid aid” oti 
ue, more brilliant. md in- | 
ive, . the that of either of | “Sera 
merciless, 


a es. He is as irreverent 
Mr. Bright: classical history, for 
stance, is spoken of by both with 
utter contempt.” But “while Mr. 
Bright's scirn’ for” “the “munici~' 
squabbles of antiqui-y” is ‘the 
ous disrelish. of the unlettered 
Puritan, Mr. Lowe's, is the cynicism 
of a, highly-cultivated, intelligence 
the very opulence of. his resources 
making him careless and contemp- 
tuous and unsympathetic. . This. ir- 
reverent habit of mind, however, is 
host conspicuous when he touchés 
on the clergy. The exclusive pre- 
tensions which Mr. Giadstorie’ re- 
gards with superstitious ‘respect 
“the surmises.of tradition, the pedi- 
gree of manuscripts, the slippery 
chain of epixcopal anointments ” 
are uniformly trvated with ridicule 
by Mr. Lowe. The sight of a priest 
excites him, as a bull is excited by 
a. piece of red cloth. ..He would 
make the higher English . life in 
general — education, . morals, — art, 
legislation—a purely secular busi- 
ness from which privsts and priest 
craft. should be expre-sly excluded. 
But it is fair 1o add, that if the hates 
the: priest, he regards the Puritan 
with even keener. antip:thy. He 
resents, in short, amy line of con- 
duct. or policy which rests upon 
enthusiasm, fanatiesm, or. excited 
feeling. 

Althongh Mr, Lowe be thus on 
the specuiative side profoundly ir; 
reverent, he is yet on the practical 
in several aspects a thorough Tory. 
The apparent paradox is capable of 
explanation. A critically destruc- 
tive intellect is in practice not -un- 
frequently conservative. Mirabeau 
had got rid of all formulas, ‘and was 
yet the latest available defender of 
the French monarchy, Association, 
tradition, dour are Tory; 
and the min—tl irabeau, the 
Carlyle-- who has eseuped .out of 
formulas, must be by nature some- 
thing of a@poet or idealist: Not 
merely so, but such a mind per- 
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‘bee. inflexible, 


ey 


age has mellowed. 
This innate ¢onservatism of Mn. 
Lowe’s mind showed itself conepic* 


uously in the speeches which 
delivered inate’ Mr. Glad 
Reform Bill. “Mr, Br ght, i j 


with his usual fratkness, 
the hostility to more ae Fh ‘con 
siderations. The motives .of “the 
present Chancellor of the Ex 
were thos analysed by on oh 
President of the Board of 
“ What .is the 
gentlemen who have mary ed mae 


office woke this. course mie 
the Bil! of the Poversangs it 
a e | 


—) deal in any iinet 


that, from gentlemen who 

office, but. who happen to have ne ay 
out of what ‘muy be called the 
ministratione, we have a right athe A 

a very minute account of the reasons 
why they change their opinions before 
we can turn round end change with 
them. These are the genulemen who 
all at once start up as the “nae 

of statesmanship to the and 
country. In office these right hon. 
gentlemen are as docile as = other 
gentlemen in .ffice, but I fear, notwith- 
standing the ideas some —_ 
of my influ-nee with Earl Russell, thet 

Iam not’ able to offer them tal 
ments on his part that pm t i ou 
them. I do not object for 

to a member of this House being ng food 
of office. The Chancellur of the Ex- 
chequer’ probably lives mach mah! 
happily ity office than he “would live’ i 
he were out of it, though Tdo not thitt 
he will live qaite so long. 1 do'ndt 
complain of meu who are fond of ‘offiee, 
though I could never comprehend the 
reason why they like it so seep is LCs 3 
may parody, or if may make ao alter- 
ation in.a line.or twe,ot one of the: 
\egatital rome inner lnaoemn 


Be al hes poh ee redluned 
xious «1 eer 
Loh 


preety yt lle 
“ What I comp'ain of is this, vor when 
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@ recedes into the semewhat dim 
that which in office was deemed 
riotism vanishes with it; and we 
e one how! of despair from these 

t hon. gentlemen becnuse it is 

d to diminish the franchise in 
from £10 to £7, and to add, by 
so smal] a proposition ‘as that, some- 
thing to the freedom of the people of 
this country.” 


. But the insinuation was, we think, 

ir. Mr. Lowe thoroughly en- 
joyed his self-allotted task. We do 
not, know which he attacked with 
keenest relish—“ the revolutionary 
passion” of Mr. Bright, or ‘the 
maudlin enthusiasm of humanity ¥ 
which Mr, Gladstone exhibited. In 
two respects he was divided from 
his present colleagues by a great 
gulf Cardinal Granvelle  de- 
nounced “that vile and mischiev- 
ous animal called the people ;” and 
Mr. Lowe spoke of his countrymen 
in words which they have not yet 
forgotten, and which the President 
of the Board of Trade wished to 
see hung up in every factory, work- 
shop, and. clubhouse, “so that the 
spirit of the people might be roused 
against the slanderer of a great and 
whole nation,” 


“If you want venality,” said Mr. 
Lowe, “if you want igneranee, if you 
want drunkenness, and facility for 
being intimidated; or if, onthe other 
hem you want impulsive, unreflect- 
ing, and yiolent people, where do you 
look for them in the constituencies} 
Do you go to the top or to the bottom?” 


But there was a still sharper trial 
in store for Mr, Bright. . Lowe 
“libelled” not only the people of 
his own country (an offence that 
might have been forgiven), but the 
people of that great Republic of 
which Mr. Bright had just said: “I 
see one vast confederation stretch- 
ing from the frozen north to the 
glowing south, and from the wild 

s of the Atlantic “westward 
to the ca'mer waters of the Pacific 
main; and I see one people, and one 
lan , and one law, and one 
faith, and-over all that wide conti- 
nent the home of and a 
refuge for the oppressed of every 


and of " Mr. 
onthe other abd, pert i . 


buting the i te rruption of public life’ 
in America to. | political’ instita 


tions ;— EF Rf 
“It is an old observation, that every. 
democracy is in some respects sim 
to a despotism. As courtiers and flat. 
terers are worse than despots them- 
selvea, so those who flatter and fawn 
upon the people are genere } very ‘ine, 
ferior to the people, the objects of the 
flattery and adulation. We sed 


Awerica, where the people have undie~ | 


uted pow-r, that they do not send: 

omen bard-working men to represent’ 
them in the Congress, but traffi in 
office, ba.krupte, men who have lost 
their character and been driven from 
every respectable way of life, and who, 
take up politics as a last resource,” 


Mr. Lowe's speeches on this Re-' 
form Biil were, we think, his mas- 
terpieces; and as Mr. Bright and 
Mr. Gladstone will never i 
be painted by a more vigerbustlas 
brilliant arti-t, they will no doubt 
thank us for preserving (the artist 
having in the mean time retired from 
this department of business) one or 
two of the most flattering touches; 
We have already extracted one pas- 
sage descriptive of demagogues in 
general (we have heard that the 
orator turned round and confronted 
Mr. Bright as he spoke); the pas+ 
sage on Mr. Bright’s affected vener- 
ation for the Constitution was even 
more directly effective :— 


“The £7 franchise is defended by 
the honourable member for Birming- 
ham upon another ground; he takes 
his stand on the ancient lines of the 
British Constitution. I will suggest to 
him one line of the British Constitu- 
tion, and I should like to know whether 
he means to stand by it. In his cam- 
paign of 1858,in which he had. taken 
some liberties with the Crown, and 
spoke with some disrespect of the tem- 
poral peers, he came to the spiritual 
peers, and this was the language he em- 
ployed. He said, ‘That creature of 
monstrous, nay, of adulterous birth,’ 
I suppose there is no part of the Britith 
Constitution mach more ancient than 
the spiritual peers, Is that one of the 
lines the honourable gentleman. takes 
his stand upon?” 
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1869. 


. Gladstone ied a large 
als on the cathe ihn “ mawk- 


th eenGrentaliy ol i 4 

ce, his crude _ politi ilo- 
aiar’ are the themes of admirable 
sdigale and searching criticism. 
Alluding to the argument derived 
from. “our own flesh and blood,” 
the speaker said :— 


“Those who propound it may be 
great philosophers—they may be in- 

ined apostles of a new religion of 
humanity; but so far as they lay down 
this doctrine they are not politicians, 
nor do they use arguments within the 
range of the science or art of politics. 
They may, on the other hand, be vie- 
tims of the most puerile fallacy. They 
may have mistaken the means for the 
end, and inferred, because we all be- 
lieve, from our long experience of it, 
that the elective franchise is a good 
thing for the purpose of obtaining the 
end of good government, therefore it is 
necessarily a good thing in itself, They 
have this great advantage in common 
with all enthusiasts and all persons be- 
lieving in immediate intuition, over 
‘those who are not go fortunate, that 
they emancipate themselves from the 
necessity of looking at consequences. 
They are free from those complicated, 
embarrassing, and troublesome consi- 
derations of the collateral and future 
éffects of measures which perplex ordi- 
nary mortals, They avert their minds 
altogether from these things, and fall 
baek on the principle that the thing is 
right in itself, and they disembarrass it 
of all consequences.” 


What could be more felicitous 
than his parody on Mr. Gladstone’s 
speech, when any farther statistics 
were refused by the Government ?— 


“Tt was natural enough that, having 
already information about the boroughs, 
honourable members should desire to 
have similar information about the 
counties. This consideration was pressed 
upon the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
by several honourable gentlemen, and 
he said: ‘You shall have no more sta- 
tisties. Throw figures to the doge—I'll 
none of them. Here you are speaking, 
measuring, calculating, as. if the work- 
ing classes were an invading army. Are 
they pot your fellow-creatures? Are 
they not fathers of famifies¥ Are they 
not taxpayers? Are they not your 
flesh and blood? And do you capitu- 
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Inte 9nd.do you pelter. with wen 
eno’ " 
thine fo aad go ty wy May - > 

Denowncing, the attempt of the 
Government to cast urmerited 
odium upon the House ‘of Com- 
mons, he remarked :— Pe ag? 


“It has always been said, and more 
particularly by Hallam, that one-of.the 
great advantages of having the leadi 
members of the Government in thie 
House is, that they owe a double alle- 
giance—one as servants of the Crown, 
and another as members of the House 
of Commons; s0 that, while net want- 
ing in their duty as servants of 
Crown, they have always been an 
to maintain the dignity and pri 
of this House. Hallam was a good his- 
torian, but he was no prophet. Had he 
had the happiness of witnessing . 
conduct of the present Government, he 
would have found that, whatever their 
allegiance to the Crown, the main ob- 
ject of their action, upon which they 
‘are staking their very existence, is to 
humiliate and degrade the members of 
this Hcuse in the eyes of their constit- 
uents. The Chancellor of » the .Ex- 
cheq. r, the leader of this Honse, has 
evide ..ly no confidence in us. If 
haye no confidence in him, ma keer 
well enough what must happen, But 
although he makes a parade of a feel 
of disrespect for us, while he seeks 
place us in the most peg tiers. | ca 
tion, we are asked to put the’ 
plicit confidence in him. This is not a 
course that the dignity and position.of 
this House will permit you to adopt; 
and I might paraphrase an old epigram, 
and say to the right honourable gentle- 
man— 


** Whatever the pein it may cost, ; ; 
ait Sos eiaivans teenie titer ts 
‘And we've not got safficlent for two." 
And more than once, finding the 
Englich language too poor. to .eur 
body his scorn, he to invoke 
the aid of a classical tongue :— 


“T have said that I am ‘u un- 
able to reason with the of 
the Exchequer for want of a common 

ineiple to start. from; but there is 

‘one common ground left to us, 

is the second book of the 

neid of Virgil. My right honourable 
friend, like the moth which has singed 
its wings in the candle, has returned 








Lhe, Triumvivage. 


es se ws with the old T. pox ae sa of and 


ouse, give Nines tee more excer 
from the history ‘of th that noble beu 
first ‘premising that J shall then. turn 
‘him:.out-to grass, at. all events for the 
speminder of she session... The passage 
which I am about to quote is one which 
is, I think, worthy the attention of the 
House, because it contains a Jeserip- 
tion not duly of the invading army of 
which we have heard so muel;, but also 
@ light sketch of its general :-— 


—— _ armates mediis in meenibus 
Ft. victorque Sinon incendia 


alii bipatentibus adsunt, 
in aot et. nunquam venére My- 


In i words :— 


**The fatal horse pours forth the human tide, 
| meee J Sion flings his firebrands wide, 
are burst; the ancient rampart 


And swarming millions climb its crumb- 
“ ling walls.’ ”” 


+ Bueh are. the men who have 
undettaken to govern us| How 
long can this ill-omened alliance 
last? “Mr. Gladstone, like some of 
the monks in those Lives of the 
Saints to which he has contributed, 
is placéd between two contending 
rits. The evil spirit is—well, 
» must leave the Reform League 
od the old Whigs to settle that 
question at their leisure.. But, good 
or,evil, each is a man of marked 
intellectual independence, and nei- 
ther will be to sacrifice 
very readily his characteristic con- 
victions. To guide “ these coursers 
of ethereal race” would require 
a light hand and an easy tempe 
aber Lord ‘héebos Ue she in fife, 
might, aps be able to direct 
the team; for he he his shifty 
dexterous way, what Mr. Disraeli is 
in ‘a far deeper sensé—a réal ruler 
of’ "then; ‘but “Mr. ne is 
solemn atid pedagogic, ‘and will cer- 
ine gas we are not much mistaken, 
before months . have 
irritate 4 eaders. into. rebellion. 
It is impossible, indeed, to detect 
in such a union any element of sta- 
bility. The | ties aré 


7 ¥s5 ! 


‘unanimity is supe cial--the 
mosities er ana 
ncies 
e day, The; ‘airiest’ aie 
merést. ovident, may. at any 
mént rouse injo angry collis:on' 
keen and wakefil jealousies of 
Triumvirate. 
The unscrupulous” use Of 
tactics has in the mean time 8 
a battle-ficld where these su<éepti- 
bilities need not be ineonveniently 
wounded. “Mr. * Bright has’ 
hated the’ Chur¢h, "sii his” ey 
is in the work of" demolition, 
Gladstone, like a ‘poiled chil 
pettishly thrown away the che 
ed toy, whose mechanism he 
not understand and could not 
ay We are surprixed, spot 
Lowe sho have joined a 
pon thw whieh, if success ul, will 
immensely strengthen the spiritual 
tyranny of Rome. We should have 
fancied that a mind like his woald 
have perceived that the Trish 
Church had become in many dis- 
tricts, from the peculiarities ‘of . 
position, simply a lay institutic 
eyoted to charitable and unsec- 
tarian purpose:—a, restraint 
fanaticism —a__breastwork .: 
priestcraft. No go) ernment. . 
this country can exist, except pod 
ing a period of revolutionary | vio- 
lence and passion, upon a 
destructive policy; and the 
of these men, thougtr potent, it may 
be, to destroy, i is powerless to ¢on- 
struct. Even. the destruction of 
the Irish Church involves a certain 
measure of , reconstruction; .and 
mia gare knows, that this, is, the 
point in the government 
scheme, being at once a ae 
in principle and grote:que in execu- 
tion, A sagacious sta sman wou 
have been, careful at. least to. devo 
the spoil of, the , Irish , Church, to 
some large imperial. use ;. but, the 
Government, by. applying’ the con- 
fiscated revenues * the reduction 
of local taxation; hss discovered an 
argument which’ will "eve 
in England and land as ‘well as 


in Ireland, appeal to’ the | are 
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and cupidity of the poorer classes. 
The revenues of the Church of 
England are very great; the Kirk 
of Scotland is not absolutely desti- 
wité: the application of tne 
serty of these “bodies to the re- 
ption of the land*tax, for in- 
stance, “or tg the maintenance of 
asylams, ‘hospitals, and prisons, 
would sensibly diminish the ‘bur- 
den of local taxation; and if the 
revenues of the Church may be ap- 
propristed tos lfish and sordid pur- 
in oné district, why not in an- 
other? The peril of the principle, 
however, is exceeded by the match- 
less absurdity of the ‘details. A par- 
allel to Mr. Gila‘lstone’s application 
of the surplus revenues of the Irish 
Church to the relief of the insane 
has been found in the ‘great Dean's 
disposition of his property :— 
“ He left the little wealth he had 
To build « house fur fools and mad ; 


To show by one satiric touch 
No nation needed it so much;” 


but the grotesque ingenuity which 
pilfers Church property to provide 
a supply of monthly and other 
nttses for the use of the Irish 

ople is without parallel — Mrs. 
Brarnp’s wildest -professional’ aspi- 
rations are commonplace in com- 
parison. 

There being, therefore, we think, 
no doubt whatever that our Trium- 
virs would have been stronger and 





happier apart, what irresistible 
centripetal force las drawn them 
together?’ Neither mutual affee- 
tion, nor affection for office, x 
affection for party, dan have 
so far’'as we ¢an jude, eae 
mining causé. The love whith Mr, 
Lowe bears to Mr. Bright résenibles 
the love which Antony bore" t 
Octavius, or—to take a humbler’ but 
more pertinent illustration th 
love which the Lord Advocate’ bet 
to Mr. Duncan M:Laren. Nor cai 
devotion ‘to office in the case-of the 
former, nor devotion to party — 
case of the latter, acconnt fort 
jenction. Mr. Bright ‘must feel i 
at ease in harness (he has ‘al 
shown a disposition to ddl), | 
Mr. Lowe's zeal for his party has*ef 
late years” beer’ mainly ‘manifested 
in the way Of correction. gd 
must remain one of the 

uestions of history (unless, id 

e inevitable rupture is fe 
by Parliamentary explanations and 
autobiographical — reminiseences); 
and we can only ‘suggest ‘in’ 
mean time—as a quiet tentative 
solution —that th have Been 
brought together by a’ patertial 
Premier ‘with ‘the view of’ 
and purifying their mordl''n 
~ (as Milton’ has ay 9 os 

mous passage of the agi- 
tica’) “ we are purified ‘by trial, and 
that is by what és contrary” © 9°? 


















MR. GLADSTONE’S BILL. 


_ Barore this r comes into 
eur readers’ Ege the fate of Mr. 
Gladstone's Irich Church Bill will 
have. been decided, and, so far as 
@ second reading by the House 
of Commons can settle any dis- 
mted question, decided in his 
ear. We do. not see, indeed, 
writing before the event, how an 
assembly, constituted as the pre- 
gent House of Commons is, could 
take any other course. than that 
which we anticipate fur it— viz., 
vote for the second reading. It is 
perfectly true, for no pretence of 
secrecy is set up in the matter, 
that among those who will go out 
with the majority, very mavy de- 
as much as we do the neces- 

sity which they have imposed upon 
themselves. And even in the Cabi- 
net, if common report tell no lie, 
there are some who lament that, 
when first appealed to, the lacked 
the courage to do as Sir Roundell 
Palmer did—postpone place to prin- 
ciple. On both classes alike, how- 
ever—on the Liberal member of Par- 
liament no less than on the Cabinet 
Minister—hangs the stupefying con- 
vietion that, right or wrong, they 
are. committed to a policy, and 
must go forward with it. Like men 
who in a rash hour have entered 
into engagements the fulfilment of 
which must involve themselves and 
others in life-long misery, they are 
yet so tied and bound by the chain 
of what they hold to be inevita- 
ble circumstances, that they shrink 
from looking the situation in the 
* and put thought from them. 
“What can we do?” this is the 
single question that they ask of 
themselves and of one another. “A 
stern n<cessity is present with us. 
We assumed it at the hustings—it 
has in various ways been rivetted 
upon us since; and now no other 
ternative remains except either 
to risk all, in fulfilment of our 
pledges, or to forfeit our personal 


Mr. Gladstone's Bill. 
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bia 
honour.” Now, if we. could bring 
ourselves to look at the subject 
this light, we should certainly ng 
undertuke a tusk so hopeless 
the attempt to prevail upona. 

of English gentlemen to for. 
their personal honour. But just. ag 
we should argue with a son w 
under the influence of excitement, 
had promised to marry a prog 
titute, or with some silly young 
Guardsman entangled in a t 
liaison with his. neighbour’s wife, 
so, while yet there is time, we do 
nut hesitate to say that a promise 
to do wrong. is a wrong promise; 
and that he whose judgment 
sures him that the course which he 
has undertaken to pursue will en 
—for others as weli as for himself 
—in evil, is bound at every sacri- 
fice of personal feeling to abandon 
it. Observe that we do not 

a single member of what is | 
the Liberal majority to turn round 
sharp upon his leader, throw, out 
the Bill at haphazard, and go over 
to the Opposition. e who acted 
thus would indeed forfeit his per- 
sonal honour. But having, ag far 
as success at the second reading 
can do,.so enabled Mr. Gladstone 
to assert his policy, we do not 
hesitate to say that every mem- 
ber of Parliament, let him belon 
to what section of the Liber 
party he may, has fulfilled all 
of his engagement that is morall 
binding upon him, and that he wil 
betray the trust committed to him 
by the country if he go one step 
farther without well considering 
the issues to which it will lead, 
The wretched woman whom young 
Scapegrace promised to m must 
not be left to starve; the deluded 
wife may not be harshly and cruel- 
ly cast aside. But having provided 
for the one, and dealt as tenderly 
as may be with the feelings of the 
other, society and morals equall 
assert their rights; and moral tru 
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and the just claims of society are 
of infinitely more importance than 
any man’s personal feelmgs. Thus 
also the pledges given at the hust- 
ings to support Mr. Gladstone—as 
they were given while as yet the 
details of his measure lay in» the 
future, so, now that these details 
are brought prominently into light 
—bind only so far as the affirma- 
tion of a principle goes, and no far- 
ther. Every member of Parliament 
is therefore free to argue thus: “I 
assented to Mr. Gladstone’s propo- 
gition as first enunciated. pro- 
mised, when returned, to co-operate 
with him in so dealing with the 
Established Chureh in Ireland as 
to render it no longer an offence 
and a bone of contention to the 
Irish people; but I do not feel 
siysell committed to undermine the 
distinctions between right and 
wrong, thereby aggravating the 
very evil for the redress of which 
I was willing to make great sacri- 
fices.” The question to be con- 
sidered is accordingly this, Does 
Mr. Gladstone’s plan, as set forth in 
his Bill, and explained and devel- 
in his speech recommending 
the adoption of it to Parliament, 
realise the ideal which we had 
formed for ourselves when he car- 
ried his Resolutions through the 
late House of Commons? If it be, 
then we have no choice. We must 
accept, approve, and do our best to 
force it into law. If it be not, then 
our duty is obvious enough. We 
must deal with it fairly—sift, alter, 
amend, and if possible make it 
perfect; and if opposed by the 
Government in our endeavour to 
do so, we must, however reluctant- 
ly; vote for its rejection on the third 
reading. So stands the matter at 
issue, while we write, between very 
many Liberal members and - their 
own consciences.. Let us, with as 
little bias towards our own side of 
the controversy as is possible under 
the circumstances, help them, as far 
a8 we can, to a right conclusion, 
Strong as the temptation: may 
be to repeat arguments often used 





before aud never refuted, we ab- 
stain onthe present oceasion from 
showing that, apart from all the 
evils in le from the’ breach 
of such contracts as the Acts which 
fused three kingdoms into one, 
you cannot abrogate the principle 
of a Church amen in one 
rtion of these three kingdoms 
nd maintain it in another. ‘This 
is quite a different matter, ‘be: it 
remembered, from setting your face 
against the erection of an» Nstab- 
lished Church in a new colon 
settled from these kingdums. 
such colonies you may throw out 
as many as you please, leaving each, 
as it grows up, to frame a constitu- 
tion after its own will. No possible 
harm can come of this, because the 
who abandon the land of tlieir 
cease to be landsmen. They may 
be subjects of a common supreme 
executive, but they have no voice 
in the conduct of public affairs, ex- 
cept in the new country where their 
homes lie. It does not, therefore, 
matter a jot whether these colonies 
have a house of Lords or not, Estab- 
lished Churches or not, or any other 
of the institutions which combine 
to make the mother country what 
she is. But to extinguish one of 
these fundamental institutions in 
this portion of the mother country, 
and to leave it in vitality in the 
other, seems to us to be an att di- 
viding, not consolidating, the mon- 
archy itself, If it be constitutional 
to blot out the Established Church 
in Ireland, why not in Wales? why 
not in Suffolk, or Norfolk, or Essex ? 
If the object of Pray te 
Established Church in Ire be 
to render the union between Eng- 
land and Ireland more sure, how 
ean you ibly think of stopping 
there? Unity of principle is essen- 
tial to unity of strength. We, being 
Protestants, would certainly: not 
desire to see Romanism establish- 
ed in Ireland. Our friends north 
of the Tweed would be = as 
averse to see Protestant Episco- 
acy established among them. But 
Cotter emp be both of these changes 
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than te have no: Established Chureh 
at all, either in Scotland or Ireland, 
rétaining: or’ at ting! to retain, 
‘Established Church in Eng- 
nd; No. If this Bill for disestab- 
lishment. in -Ireland ‘p.ss, you’ can- 
niot, consistently with) your: own 
principles, refuse to! —- in + an- 
other for uprooting ‘the: Establish- 
ments “in Bnzland’ and: Seviland. 
Carry this: also, and we«shall then, 
so‘far as religion isi concerned, be 
onthe same - platform ‘with™ the 
United S:ates. We shall’ be one 
people, because there will prevail 
universally among us, in regard to 
religion ‘and its culture and require- 
ments, the Deere of a free Church 
in a free State. But we. cannot be 
oné: people so long as some of us 
hold fast by a usage as old as or older 
than legal memory, while others go 
free in the nakedness of a miserable 
Voluntaryism, How can a Church 
in connection with ‘the & ate be 
fostered and legislated for by the 
representatives of one section of 
the. monarchy, whieh recognises, 
therefore, no fitness in the arrange- 
ment? The question therefore is, 
Are the prople of these islands pre- 
for the severance everywhere 
ef the:Chureh from: the: State? and 
ate they disposed to accept the boon, 
such as it. is, at the hands of the 
Romish » hierarchy and. the Libera- 
tion Society ? 

‘Again, if there: be one truth more 
self-evident than another, it is this, 
that real union, @ complete fusion 
of! races, is impossible between two 
countries, or two portions of the 
same. country, if property which, 
whether it be personal or eorporate, 
is sacred in the: one, be open at any 
moment to be seized and confiscated 
by an Act of the common legislature 
im the other, Now, Mr. Gladstone’s 
Bill. proposes.to do in Ireland what 
was never done: either in England 
or in Scotland, nor heard of in Ire- 
land itself till now. He is going 
te seize the. endowments of | tle 
Church, established for three hun- 
cred years, and to confiscate them 
by due course of law:: «Upon what 
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plea?» Confiscation ‘is the op 
a‘tached: ‘by law to great crit 
such as treason -and: sar An 
all the bisheps ‘and clergy of 
traitors or murdirers? Have the 
done anything, they or their*pre 
eessors, to justify the attainder with 
which they’ are’ threatened?» Ire 
land has witnessed many aw act of 
confiscation ere” now’; ’ but ‘every 
one of these was caused by sth 
rebellion, or ‘pret nded  rebelli 
of the parties robbed. Why are ithe 
bishops and clergy subjected tothe 
treatment ‘which is nowhere else 
awarded except to delinquents of the 
deepest dye? “Oh!” we: shallibe 
told, “the bishops and clergy ane 
not robbed. Each is to retaim for 
life the income which he now enj 
and at his decease—or sooner, if: 
satisfactory arrangement can “be 
made+-the State is to resume ‘ifs 
right of disposing at pleasure ‘of 
property which wiil then belong to 
no one.” Why so? “ Because thé 
Protestant Church: in Ireland . hat 
failed as an Hstablishment to: fal 
fil the purpose for which it was 
settled, and the people of Ireland 
demand that it shall cease to exi 
they regarding it as:a badge ¢ 
their conquest.” ‘ 
If it be the right thing to plue 
der the Irish Church—that is to say; 
if the act which Mr. Gladstone medi 
tates to be a righteous act in itself 
there is no more to be said on the 
matter. His reference to the de- 
mands of the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland is simply a blunder. The 
highwayman demands my , 
and if I be unarmed’ or timid 
probably give it up; but his de- 
mand lays upon me no mora 
obligation to do so. I am acting 
through fear: We put aside, there- 
fore, for the present, the concluding 
clause in the above sentence, im 
order that we may give due con+ 
sideration’ to that which 
it “The Protestant Church ;in 
Ireland has failed as an Hstablish- 
ment to fulfil the purpose »for 
which ‘it was settled: therefore it 
must cease to exist.” The gram- 
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-schools.of Eneland,.bave.been 


shown ,of late to be, worse. than.a 


jlure in. reference to, the pwrnave 

rwhich, they were. created,. The 
gest ball phere. aged to., have 
devenerated into. sheer, abuses, .ex- 
isting not. for. the benefit. of pupils 
but of the masters. What.does Mr. 
Gladstove’s. Government,.do_ in .this 
case?. It, biings in a. Bil!, founded 
onthe recommendation of a com- 
mission, for, oyerhauling and _..ren- 
dering beneficial to the community 
these too, much and too long abused 
charities; but it does not for a 
moment propose to divert their 
funds from the objects to promote 
which the founders bestowed them. 
Not at all. Education is to be 
promoted and extended—whether 
on & wise or an unwise plan, is 
nothing to our present purpose. 
But ye are to be no, sales of 
school lands on favourable terms 
to, tenants, no . application of 
school revenues to the mainten- 
ance of lunatie asylums, nor any 
arrangement made for securing 
to incumbents their salaries for 
life, and’ then confiscating the 
sources whence the salaries arise. 
Why is the Church in Ireland to be 
treated differently from the gram- 
mar-schools of England?. Because, 
whereas in England nobody asks 
that the endowments. of the gram- 
mar-schools shall be. confiscated, in 
Ireland there is a fierce demand that 
the Church shall be stripped, and 
her endowments diverted to what 
uses they may. Here it is then. 
We come to the. principle of fear, 
to'the anxious desire of condiliating, 
where all experience has shown that 
conciliation is out of the question. 
We have a high-minded “ Minister 
plundering the weak, because the 
strong, or those whom he believes 
to be ‘strong, require him to do 80. 
Oh, noble princip'e of action! ‘Oh, 
policy worthy of one who aspires to 
go down to posterity as the most 
conscientious public man of his agé! 
But ‘let'‘us look a little into the fe 
tails of ‘his Scheme, as thege ‘are’ set 
oe in'the speech which proposed 
‘ _ PF 


Passing over the first part of his 


exordium, which, is indeed a lament- 
able displ sophistry and sham, 
and turning .aside from a statement 
entirely at variance with thé facts 
of history“that in‘ times past; atid 
through all the evil years of —— 
legistation that has affected ' 

the authorities of this establi 
Church ‘have unfortunately stood’ in 


the foremost rank with respect ‘to 
the enactment of those Jaws. on 
which we cannot, look back qitbont 
shame and sorrow "—we take him. 
first where he puts fi rward, what. 
assumes 10. be, a full and clear justi- 
fication of the course which: he:has 
set for himself—meeting objections 
and setting them aside :— 


“We shall be told, more especial! , 
that it is adverse to the interests. of Pre. 
teatantism ; but we shall point to. the 
eondifion of Ireland, and shall ae 
from the facts of that condition. 

the interests of Protestantism have not 
been promoted, but, on the. contrary, 
have béen injured by our pereeverape 
in a system which reason does not jut 
tify. “We shall be told, perhaps, 

we are invading the rights of property. 
No possible confidence can be greate 
than that with which we shall meet 
that argument. On former pos 2 
indeed, things have been done by aH 
liament, under the extreme ¢ 
the case, which it may be difiedle to 
reconcile with the extreme assertion of 
the rights of ‘property. ‘There are 
clauses, and important clausés, of 
Chureh Temporalities Act of 1883 whi 
greatly strain the abstract theory of pro- 
perty, and which I for one ara totally 
unable to reconcile with ite general 
rules, But, so far as J .know, there is 
no imputation that can furirly be-made 
against ri fowl ped arcane with 
respect to the rights of property, by any 
other persons than those os what 
appears to me the untenable—I m 
even eay the extravagant—doctrine, 
although Parliament has a p ‘ 

to’ direct the eourse ‘of the ’ of 
property in'the-euse of natural déscet 
ineage’ by blood; yet it has no” right, 
a ‘artificial parr ted 
what we call a corporation has been 
created, to contre} the existence of that 


corporation, or.to extinguish it even. un- 


der the gravest public exigency, ..Well, 
we shall be told also of the Act of Union; 
and I cannot, nor shall I attempt to, 
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dissemble that on a point which has 
been described as essential we pore 
to ulter that Act. The Act of Union 
has been altered on other occasions, 
though never for so grave a cause as 
this; but we shall confidently contend 
that while we are altering this particu- 
Jar provision of the Act of Union, we 
are confirming its general purport and 
substance, and Jabouring to the hest of 
our humble ability to give it those roots 
which unfortunately it has never yet 
He Saepe struck in the heart and af- 
fections of the people. And lastly, sir, 
this claim I, for one, confidently, boldly 
make on behalf of the measure that we 
are introducing—I say we are giving 
effect to the spirit of a former policy. 
The great minister who proposed the 
Act of Union neither said nor believed 
that it would be possible under a legis- 
lativé ‘union to maintain the system 
of religious inequality which he found 
subsisting in Ireland, On the contrary, 
he has left upon record bis strong con- 
viction that the countenance and sup- 
rt afforded from national sources to 
he Established Church must be extend- 
ed to the other religions of the country. 
I admit that we pursue religious equal- 


ity by means different from those pro- 
posed by Mr. Pitt—but by means, as [ 
lieve, 


etter suited to the purpose we 
have in view, and certainly more con- 
sonant to the spirit, to the opportuni- 
ties, and to the possibilities of the times 
in which we live.” 


Let any man who will, read these 
sentences, and extract from them, if 
he can, another meaning than this, 
that one act of injustice justifies 
another; that Pitt, in proposing to 
pay the Romish priests, meditated 
the overthrow of the Church which 
his Act of Union consolidated ; and 
that the continued existence of Es- 
tablished Churches everywhere is 
not consonant with the spirit, the 
Opportunities, and the possibilities 
of the times in which we live. 
That Mr, Gladstone desired the 
House to receive his. statements in 
this sense we do not for a moment 
pretend to affirm, but being perfect 
master of sophistry, he aimed only 
at misleading, just as he subse- 
quently did when ‘seeking for a 
precedent on which to*found his 
‘case. This precedent is not sought 
for now, as it was in 1868, in the 
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circumstances of Scotland. — 
reference to the Revolution 

ment then appears to have ra D 
its purpose so ill that we hear 
more of it, either from him or frog 
his followers, now. But he goes 
across the Atlantic, and discovers, ag 
he avers, in Canada, a case 
parallel to that of Ireland, as 
Church is there to be dealt with, 
After enunciating the most extra 
vagant fallacies, about the vested 
interests of the clergy and their 
parishioners, he goes on to say ;—_ 


“T may here say that although, aga 
rule, it is for parents toset examplesto 
children, yet in the vicissitudes of hu- 
man affairs, it sometimes happens that 
children may set a good example to pa- 
rents. It has happened so in this instanee, 
for the legislature of Canada, having to 
deal with a case undoubtedly far more 
simple, far less difficult and complicated, 
than ours, yet notwithstanding, in this 
one central and vital subject—the man- 
ner of dealing with the vested interests 
of the clergy upon whose incomes it was 
legislating, and the permanent souree 
of whose incomes it was entirely cutting 
off—has undoubtedly proceeded upon 
principles which appear to balance, or 
rather to maintain very fairly the 
balance established between, the sepa- 
rate interests of the clergy and the 
general interests of the Chureh to which 
they belong, and the congregations to 
which they minister. Substantially, 
and after allowing for necessary differ- 
ences of expression, we think the basis 
afforded by the Canadian measure sup- 
plies us with no unsuitable pattern after 
which to shape our own proceedings.” 


It is most unfair in Mr. Gladstone 
to count so much as he does upon 
the ignorance or the’ carelessness 
of the assemblies to which he ad- 
dresses himself. He cannot but be 
aware that between what was done 
in Canada and what he proposes 
to do in Ireland there is no simi- 
litude whatever. In Canada the 
Clergy Reserves—a quantity of de- 
tached allotments, most. of them 
uncleared, comparatively pe wh 
tive, and as yet unsettled—were 
sold at the full market value, and 
the sum realised by the sale was set 
apart, to the last shilling, for the 
maintenance of the clergy. Not 
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an allusion will be found in the 
Act of legislature which authorised 
appropriating the proceeds of the 
sale. to lunatic asylums, institutes 
for idicts, or any other secular in- 
stitution, For the use of the 
clergy; and for that alone, the 

italised’ fund was assigned ; 
and ‘the clergy, though indispos- 
ed to approve the arrangement 
when first brought forward, found 
themselves gainers rather than 
losers by it when completed. But 
this is not all. From among the 
allotments or reserves, a ceriain 
number were actually assigned, 
and had thus become endowments, 
at the period when the Act of 
the Legislature was brought for- 
ward, All these were exempted 
from its operation, and _ confer- 
red and continued as endow- 
ments, which they still are, to the 
bénefices with which they hap- 
pened to be connected. And still 
more: the tithe system, which 
the French had _ established in 
Lower Canada, never made its 
way into Upper Canada There, 
therefore, there was no rent-charge 
to dispose of. But in Lower Can- 
ada, which is surely a portion of 
the Dominion, the tithe system 
still flourishes, and we have not 
heard of any intention on the part 
of the Colonial Parliament to in- 
terfere with it. Why will not Mr. 
Gladstone take his ground boldly 
and at once upon the only argu- 
ment which will not fail him? 
There is no precedent anywhere— 
in this country, or in any other—for 
what he calls upon the present Par- 
liament to do. Scotland failed him, 
Canada now fails him. Jamaica, 
on which he built a year ago, crum- 
bled to pieces in his hands, And 
not only so, but in the United 
States themselves, where there is 
no Established Church, nor any 
pretence at one, and where, on the 
success of the movement which 


separated America from the Eng-' 


lish monarchy, the Acts of English 
monarchs ceased, so to speak, to be 
of foree—even in the United States 


Chureh endowments have been re- 
spected in the only quarter in. 
which they were ever authorita- 
tively set up. The lands settled on 
the Protestant Episcopal Ch 

in the State of New. York while 
yet it was a colony, remain the. pro- 
perty of that Church still, and. 
duce a revenue which is side 
equal, if not surpass, in amo 

that the Church derives in Treland 
from the rent-charges. So sacred 
in the eyes of the law courts of the 


great Republic have the rights. of 
corporate property been held to be, 
offering a wondrvus contrast to the 
levity with which they are treated 
by the Ministers of this ancient 
onstitutional monarchy. . Why 
does not Mr, Gladstone deliver 
himself from excuses, which are 
no sooner uttered than they are 
felt only to hamper and confound 
him? Why not go boldly in for 
revolution? for it is the one 
peal which all who listen to it will 
accept as reliable. 

It is not our purpose to go cri- 
tically and sentence by sentence 
through a speech which will doubt- 
less be sifted and turned inside out 
elsewhere before what we write 
passes through the press. Enough 
is done when we make a record of 
the impression which it has left 
upon our Own minds, and, as we 
firmly believe, upon the minds of 
all unprejudiced readers. If ever 
the House of Commons listened. to 
a statement confounding and con- 
fusing the subject which it 
fessed to elucidate—if ever t 
and wrong got so blended together 
that not those who heard alone, 
but he who spoke also, became in- 
capable of clearly distinguishing 
one from the other,—it was when 
the First Lord of the Treasury, 
the ex-representative of Oxford 
and of Lancashire, the author of 
the ‘Treatise on the State in 
its. Relations with the Church,’ 
now member of Parliament for 
Greenwich, delivered himself of 
the oration wherein he stated in 
detail what he proposed to do with 
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the Establistied Church in ‘Ireland, 
and lis reasons for dving it. Ana- 
lyse these’re sons, and you will find 
that they come to this and no more 
—wh soever ‘the ‘majority of the 

lé and ‘of ‘their representatives 
inthe’ Hotise of Commons require 
to’ ‘be done, that must be done, 
There is no qtiestion as to truth 
or untruth in reigious opinion, no 
line drawn ‘between justice or in- 
justice in the de.lmgs of man with 
man, no “ecount taken of the rights 
of property, or even of common 
fairness or the semblance of fair- 
ness, in the distribution of the 
booty which it is in contemplation 
to'seize. These the eloquent speaker 
flings to the winds with the same 
récklessness which marks his dis- 
régard of everything like consis- 
tency in his’own conduct. It is 
only ten months ago since, threat- 
ening the step which he has now 
taken, lie assured the House of 
Commons and the country that the 
Church about to be iled would 
be treated with all possible tender- 


ness; that to the clergy of that 
Church would be left their glebes 


and glebe-houses, their old churches, 
theit venerable cathedrals, and that 
not Jess than three-fifihs of the 
whole money value of the properiy 
of the Church would be given back 
to them. Who, listening to these 
declarations, ever doubted that dis- 
endowmen: would be carried to the 
least’ posible extent that was com- 
patible with disestablishment? that, 
all the saleable property being svld 
three‘fifil:s of the produce would 
be set apart to maintain in future 
the Reio:med Church ‘im Treland, 
by payments, for services rendered, 
to its clergy? and that the clergy 
im succession should inhabit, as 
their predecessors did, the parson- 
ages which their own money, or 
money stipplied: by their friends, 
had built and kept in repair?’ Now 
mark how the promise madé to the 
ear is falsified to the sense :-— 


“T said, in the course of diseussion 
on the Irish Chureb, that not less than 
three-fifths, as tar as I could reckon, of 
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the whole monéy value of the prope 
of the Church would'be given ‘back® 
the Church itself, or te its’ menibers; in: 
any form of disestablishnient that Pas: 
liameut would probably agree to: Ig) 
was not genetally observed how impor: 
tant a part of that statement were. the, 
words ‘or its members,’ which. 1. pro. 
nounced with some emphasis, WI 
the Cuurch will receive auder the plan 
of the Government 1 will evdeayour to 
separate from’ what its members vat 
receive. No doubt ‘its meribets ‘will 
receive compensation, and the Congres” 
gations of the Church havea very real’ 
interest, if uot @° vested’ interest, in’ 
those compensativns, But with regard’ 
to the Chureh itself, the proposalof the 
Government would be to couvey-to it 
nothing in the shapeof what I may call 
marketable property—T will by-aud-by, 
OF 


explain what I mean by that phra 
with the exception of .privaie endow- 
ments which it may bave received.” oo 
We really envy the power of face 
which enabled the utterer of these 
senteuces to speak them out in 
the presence of newspaper reporters 
without blushing. Muree-fitths. of 
the Church's property will be re-. 
stored to the Church—that was the, 
promise. The fulfilment comes to. 
this, that the rent-charges, amoupt- 
ing to wellnigh. half the Church's; 
property, are. to. be. surrendered 
to the landowners on terms. which; 
as completely come up to what 
was predicted of them as if. they 
had Leen handed over by Act of 
Parliament, unconditionally and at 
once. Every landowner is invited 
to buy up his rent-charge, and to 
pay for it, if he pleases, , twenty-. 
two and a half years’ purchase, But 
he need not do so unless he please, 
In forty-five yearg the liability will 
cease, through a curious arrangen 
ment, by wuich the State accepts 
forty-five annual payments as equir, 
vaent to a twenty-iwo and a half 
years’ purchase, the State. pretend- 
ing to advance the money.on. in- 
terest at 34 per cent, which, it 
aliows the borrower. to Jend again 
to himself at the sate. of 4, 
per cent. We don't believe .that 
auy other miod; within . the, four 
seas than Mr. Gladstone’s could 
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have excogitated such @ grotesque 
pit of financial chicanery. 

‘Again, in 1868 the’ country was 
assured that not one farthing of 
the endowments of the Church 
bestowed upon it posterior to the 
Reformation should be interfered. 
with. . These clearly belonge . .to it, 
not.because it was an Establisled 
Ghurch, but because it was a Pro- 
testant Church; tlierefore they must 
beas sacred as the endowments of 
any other religious body—as those, 
say, of the Presbyterians, or the 
Baptists, or the Roman Catholics, 
sihaiqdent inquiry appears, how- 
ever, 0 have elucdated the fact, 
that the post-Reformation endow- 
ments were o! far greater value than 
all that now remains of the older 
endowments, and therefore Mr, 
Gladstone, coming to the practical 
arrangement of his scheme, says 
this :-— 

“The definition of private endowments 
wé think it fair to take is this: In the 
firat place, it must be money which bas 
been contributed from private scurces. 
It may have been given in a public char- 
acter, «8 for example in the case of Pri- 
mate Boulter and Primate Robinson; 
but though given by persons holding a 
public position, its having been given in 
& private capacity evidently constitutes 
it a private enduwment, But we limit 
the date, and the date we have chosen 
to — to Purliament for limitation 
is the year 1660—the year of the Re- 
storation, The reason that has recom- 
mended the date to us is the fact that 
the Restoration was really the period at 
which the Church of Ireland—the re- 
formed Protestant Church of Ireland 
—assumed its present legislative shape 
and character. Before the. wars of 
Charles 1, in all the three Churches of 
the three kingdoms there were more or 
less the different elements that fiually 
developed themselves into ° different 
forms of Protestautism, and these were 
In conflict together within the bosom of 
the National Church. In England we 
had Paritanism and Anglicanism strug- 
gling for ascendancy within the pale of 
the Church, #8 we sre told in Seripture 
that Jacob aud Esau struggled together 
Within the womb of their mother. In 
Scotland there was the same struggle, 
with the exception that there Presby- 
terianism was really in the ascendancy. 
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In Treland, Presbyterianism ‘and° Epis-> 
copacy were struygling powerfully to« 
gether org reigns of James 1 and: 
Charlies L 1t. may nut. be known to alk, 
who hear me—though it onght to be 

known, and it tends strongly 48 justify 
us in not going beyond the Restoration 
—that the very confession, the doctrinal 
confession, of the Irish Church in the 
reign. of James T. and Charles I. was 
not the sate as that in England.’ ‘It 
was modelled by Archbishop ‘Ustier 
upon the highest Calvinistic frame, atid 
it included nine articles whieh compos: 
ed a document well known in Bnagland: 
under the name of the Lambeth:Articles, 
drawn up in the latter end ofthe six- 
teenth century. I hope I shall. not, 
wound the feelings of any man when. 1 
say that it was one of the most furmid-. 

tie collections of theology which 
ever proceeded from the pen of a divine 
in the whole history of Christendom.” 


What ible connection, except 
in Mr. Gladstone's mind, can there 
be between Archbishop Usher's 
peculiar religious opinions and the 
right of the Protestant Bpiseopal 
Church in Ireland to the property, 
settled upon it by its own members 
Was Primate Boulter, or Primate 
Robinson, or Archbishop Bram- 
hall, a Presbyterian? And not be- 
ing Presbyierians, did these pre- 
lates so dispose of their property, 
especially tbe laiter, as that, it 
could at any fuwure time become 
the subject of far controversy: be- 
tween the Episcopal and the Presby- 
terian Churches? And it) because 
there was religious strife in Ireland 
in the reign of James I. and Charles 
I., it be fair to take the date of the 
Restoration as that at which to fix 
the claims of the Irish Church to 
its endowments, why should not 
the same rule be. made to epply.to 
England and to Scotland? in whi 
case the Church of England. must 
be content. with very little, and 
the Hstablished Church of Scotland 
with nothing at all, Is not this 
the most n trifling that ever 
up-grown men were called to 


listen to’? Will the Liberal mém- 
bers themselves endure it after the 
light has been let in upon it? — 

It will be in the recollection of 
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our readers that the original de- 
mand to -disestablish the Irish 
Church was accompanied by the 
declaration, that as the clergy of 
the Church fared, so should the 
Presbyterian bodies and the Royal 
College of Maynooth, To all per- 
sons now in receipt of moneys from 
the State on avcount of these in- 
stitutions, their salaries should be 
continued from the national taxes, 
the salaries Japsing and the pay- 
ments ceasing as life after life went 
out. But this, it now appears, was 
an impracticable idea. Neither the 
Presbyterians nor the Roman Ca- 
tho'ics are to become, like the 
clergy, annuitants, They are to be 
permanently compensated, and that, 
too, on a scale which the poor 
clergy would be thankful to accept 
were the proposal made to them. 
Here is Mr. Gladstone’s project 
summarised in his own words :— 


“T have now to consider in the light 
and spirit of our general arrangements, 
and subject always to the full mainten- 
ance, in letter and in spirit, of that 
which we have heretofore declared, what 
eprenm to ua the most equitable method 
of dealing with the Regium Donum, the 
Grant to Maynovth, and all similar 
grants. The Presbyterians are interest- 
ed in this matter in respect of the Col- 
lege which they have in Belfast, and 
likewise in respect of a similar institu- 
tion’ which exists for the benefit of 
minor Presbyterian bodies; the Roman 
Cathvlics are interested in it through 
the College of Maynooth; but there are 
also several other payments made by 
Parliameut which, on the whole, fail 
under very much the same class of con- 
siderations. There is the payment made 
by Parliament to what is called the 
Presbyterian Widows’ Fund. Now, that, 
of course, exists for the purpose of sup- 
plying wants that are coming into oper- 
ation from year to year, and it would be 
very hard to withdraw that Widows’ 
Fund without notice. In the same way 
it would be hard to withdraw without 
notice the grants now made to Presby- 
terian educatiocal establishments and to 
the College of Maynooth, There is an- 
other class of payments made by the 
Presbyterians to their Synodica] officers. 
They hold an office regarding which it 


is very difficult to define the degree to 
which it should be considered a vested 
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interest. But when we look at »the 
whole of these matters,.and read them 
in the light of the declarations ar 
anpdings of last year, we have 

first, the principle that no 
endowment can be given to them o 

the public resources properly so called ; 
and secondly, the principle that no per 
manent endowment can be given to Rast 
outof the National Ecclesiastical Fundof 
Ireland. What we propose, and we think 
it a fair and equitable proposal, is, that 
in order to give time for the freeeons 
sideration of the arrangements. and, the 
construction of seales fur the satisfactio 
of life-interests, and for avoiding violent 
shocks and disappointments to the 
whose plans for life may sheet 
been made upon the supposition of the 
continuance of arrangements which have 
so long existed, and which were solem 
made, there should be a valuation of 
interest of all these grants—a life-inter- 
est at a moderate scale, or at fourteen 
years’ purchase of the capital amount 
now anuually voted.” 


We beg our readers’ special: atten- 
tion to certain points intimately mix- 
ed up with these proposals. « First, 
let it not be forgotten that Mr. Glad- 
stone’s repeated declaration, and ‘the 
preamble of his Bill embodying i, 
set forth that no portion of thee 
cheated property of the disestab- 
lished Church shall be applied % 
the maintenance of the clergy of any 
other Church, or to religious 
ing in any form. Next, let it not 
be forgotten that the same declara- 
tions, and the same preamble provide 
that no portion of the plunder of 
the disestablished Church shall: be 
applied by the Imperial Govern 
ment to its own purp nor 
made over to the owners 0 
soil. A third point to be consid- 
ered, though not included ‘in the 
preamble, is this, that whatever 
the vested interests of the pr 
sors at the Royal College. of May- 
nooth may be, you cannot, without 
violating your own conditions, pro 
vide for the maintenance of 
students—we do not say 
nently, but even for the lives of the 
individuals under tuition at 
— when your Act becomes law. 

ee how these pledges are re 
deemed. 
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sefBheo ‘Act providing for the per- 
manent endowment of Maynooth 
jaid the burden neha = 
Treasury, and assi the 
émi'of “£6000 a-year as the endow- 
jént Of the professors and teach- 
ae in it, The balance, 
( a-year was, granted for the 
general. uses of the. establishment 
«nthe, purchase of books, and .in- 
struments, the maintenance. of the 
fabric;and the endowment of scho- 
arships, and suchlike. Is it equit- 
able‘that, while to the Church only 
the” life-interests of the clergy are 
t* be preserved, their hotses and 
éhurches being made over to them 
the condition that an engage- 
ment shall be entered into to 
eep. them. in repair for ever, the 
Co. of, Maynooth. shall be. treat- 
ed.as..a corporationsole, and the 
loss: of its income—£26,000 a-year 
--compounded for by a lump sum, 
valued at fourteen years’ purchase, 
of that: amount? What claim have 
the: Roman Catholic youth of Ire- 
land 'to be educated for the priest- 
hood’ for ever at the expense of 
the State? If we are to disendow, 
itis indeed perfectly fair that the 
teachers, and possibly the students 
now under instruction, should be 
cared for. But the course at May- 
nooth does not cover fourteen, 
nor half fourteen, years; and the 
redemption of the professors’ salar- 
ies” at’ this somewhat high rate 
Would amount to only £84,000, in- 
stead of £364,000. But this: is not 
the only, nor perhaps the most fla- 


grant, breach of contract commit- 

ted by the Bill, Mr. Gladstone pro- 

i y the debt due by the 
perial 


ury out of the spoils 
of the Established Church, If this 


be not to apply Church plunder to the 
uses of the Government, we should 
be glad to know what it is. 

n like manner, and for the’ same 
reason, we object to the endowment 
of the Presbyterian Church, «down 
to the provision made for ‘ite. col- 
leges and widows, out of the :plun- 
der of the Established. Ohureh. 
The Regium Donum is a State en- 
dowment, The history of itsori- 
gin and progress has been i 
told in a spirited and unansw 
declaration set forth by the Pro- 
testants of Ireland.* ith | what 
equity, or ent with his own 
pledges given out in» Parliament, 
can Mr. Gladstone discharge® this 
Imperial obligation by plunder ta- 
ken from the blished Church ? 

We had written thus far in anti- 
cipation of the debate which has 
called up, to speak in reprobatiori ‘of 
the Ministerial scheme, Mr. Disraeli, 
Dr. Ball, and last, though’ D- 
y not least, Sir dell Palmer. 

ith the speeches of these. th 

great. orators before them, our 

ers scarcely need that we should 
advance a single ent addition- 
al to those offered in the — 
pages against the great nati 
wrong with which we are’ threat- 
ened. Mr. Disraeli’s ae 
the unfairness of Mr. 8 
proposals is perfect. Dr. Ball leaves 





* Here is the statement, which we defy Mr. Gladstone or the ‘ Times’ to contra~ 
diet; “That. at the beginning of the seventeenth century great numbers of the 
Presbyterian body were encouraged to come frem England and Seotland to settle 
inthis country, under the promise and guarantee of certain rights and grininest 
and that, notwithstanding many grievous provocations and wrongs, they contin 
loyal to the Throne and devoted in their attachment to the y renee of the Pro- 


testant Constitution, That in times of unparalled suffering 


y co-operated 


their brother Protestants in defending, not only for themselves but also for the 


people of Great Britain, the principles of civil and religious liberty for all classes of: 
the community, apd ingles te this land the Christian doctrine 


common Reformed faith. That in recom 


of the. 
for their services, and for the loss 


which their clergy had sustained, that wise and just. sovereign of these realms,’ 
illiem ILL, secured out of the Customs duties ar annual payment for maintaining: 
‘Presbyterian Ministry in Ireland. This endowment was efierwards known as: 


the Regiwm Donwm, and was 


cognised by, successive Acts of the United Par! 
VOL. CcvV.—-NO. DOXLET, 


placed on a more, 


footing, and has been re- 
ot, and its amount increased.” 
6 of 2L 
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him.not an inch of ground to stand 
upon; whence the defence of his 
principle, such as it is, can be 
carried on. And Sir Roundell 
Palmer utterly and for ever sweeps 
away whatever pretence at sound 
policy had been advanced for doing 
that which the proposer himself 
admitted to be defensible only so 
far as it had become necessary. 
rex an to sacrifice, though not 
without reluctance, the principle 
of an Establishment in Ireland, if 
its surrender be shown to be for the 
public d,—the Attorney-General 
of:Lord Russell’s Government pro- 
tests against the twin measure of 
disendowment, further than as that 
shall affect the revenues of the 
bishops, to be deprived henceforth 
of their rights of peerage, and their 

ivileges as great Ministers of 
tate :— 


“I do not deny that there are cases 
and occasions which may justify acts 
which may properly be called confisca- 
tion. The question is, whether this is 
such ap occasion, or such a case? [| 
turn now to the question, Is this uni- 
versal diseundowment the eens con- 
sequence of taking away the political 
ascendancy of the Irish Church? Asa 
fact, it may now possibly have become 
necessary, but I cannot but ask who 
made it necessary? I do not think 
that the necessity was inherent in the 
nature of the thing; I cannot. be per- 
suaded that it was a necessity arising 
from the justice of the case. It may 
have now me a political necessity ; 
I can take no part of the responsibility, 
unless I think it ought to have been so, 
or always was so, and is also just. And 
let me first ask whether any kind of 
precedent can be found for whet is now 

I confess I know of none. 
¢ appears to me to be unparalleled 
even by the extensive appropriation of 
Oharch property’ which tovk place 
about the time of the Reformation in 
this country; appropriations which, I 
su no one wiil deny, were attended 
or Sellowed by — ic we sa and 
which few people have enti s - 
thised with, even though they quighe be 
thought to have been politically neces- 
sary. But those appropriations were 
of the y of institutions, which 
it was deliberately considered ought to 
cease to exist—not merely to cease to 


exist as Establishments, but to c@ase 
to exist altogether; institutions which: 
were thought to be political evils in 
themselyes, and it was deemed. 
terest, if not the duty, of the, 
together to suppress them. Now, 
that been the view taken of the 
sent Church in Ireland, of course. 
would have admitted the n 
from the view of the Government, 
ther one had adopted that view or not 
But every line of this Bill—which, I 
think, from the point of view from 
which it has been drawn, is 7 
not drawn without an anxious desire 
do as much justice as is consistent with 
that view to the Irish Chureh—every 
line, I say, of it bears witness to the 
fact, that those who introduce it do 
think that the Protestant Epi 
Church of Ireland is an insti 
which either ought to be wu 

or can cease to exist. We 

have no parallel, even in the extensive 
appropriations of Church property which 
took place in our country in the time 
of the Reformation, to what is donein 
this measure; nor am I aware. that' we 
have any iu other countries, although 
in some of those countries these sppro- 
priations have taken place under ¢im 
cumstances so revolutionary that we 
should hardly like to appeal to them 


as precedents.” 


Passing on from this, and show- 
ing that the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in Ireland, so far from 
preying on the people, has, by.re- 
peated Acts of the Legislature, been 
robbed for the benefit of the lan 
owners, Sir Roundell Palmer thu 
proceeds :— 


“Let us not speak, therefore, as if 
the entire ancient ecclesiastical’ re- 
venues of Ireland remained, and weté 


still enjoyed by a small minority of the 
SS esther it ea be seen 
that they are in possession 

which is not more than equal ag 
due proportion of the population. But 
I do not pretend to put it before ‘the 
House as a matter of universal valaa- 
tion. I merely mean to show that itis 
not true, and hon, members ought ‘net 
to speak as if all the ancient eadow? 
ments of the Church still remained ia 


the hands of a small minority of the 
population. Now, I want to consider 


what will be the effect of the Bill on 


these endowments. The Bill ‘takes 
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away everything saving life-interests 
and private endowments since 1660. 
I will consider the life-interests pre- 
sently; but I want to know whether 
there is a sound and satisfactory differ- 
ence between those private endowiments 
and the others which are not private. 
I know that my right hon, friend the 
member for South Laneashire (laugh- 
ter—an hon. member, ‘Greepwich’) 
—yes; I ought to have spoken of my 
ight hon. friend by that title which I 
am much more happy to apply to him— 
that of First Minister of the Crown. 
I know that he is perfectly aware that 
except as a matter of sentiment there 
is no distinction, because he said se, 
In a speech at Liverpool during the late 
election he said that the sentiment of 
the sacredness of private endowment is 
irresistible. I agree with him; I agree 
that the sentiment is irresistible, but 
I would carry that sentiment farther. 
I think it is equally irresistible with 

rd to all endowments whatever. 
I have stated that there is no distinc- 
tion; and why? Because the private 
endowments were given to the Estab- 
lished Church; and if it be true that 
endowments given by kings, that en- 
dowments given by aneient piety, and 
afterwards consolidated by law, are to 
be regarded as the funds of the Church 
only as long as it is an Established 
Church; are given on the condition of 
the continuance of the privileges it en- 
joys from the State, and while its insti- 
tutions are united by law to the politi- 
eal institutions of the State,—then it is 
clear and irrefragable logic that the 
donors of private endowments must be 
deemed to have given these endowments 
to the same institution, and for the same 
reasons. The real truth of it is that, in 
trying to find any solution of the ques- 
tion, you must look to general consider- 
ations of reason and policy and jus- 
tice; and I say that reason, policy, and 
justice would oblige a man who takes 
away to show why he does so take 
away. To my mind that reason has 
not yet been shown. But now let us 
consider what is that reason, The 
glebes of Ulster and the glebes in other 
parts of Ireland, by far the larger pro- 
portion, were given after the Reforma- 
tion, And how were they given! 
Were they given by Act of Parliament! 
Were they given by some Act of. the 


State to which you can refer, and on 
the'face of which you can find that the 
gift was on the condition—was on the 
continuance of the existing state of re- 
lations between the institutions of the 


Chareh and the institutions of the 
State? They were given ey Ki 
—they were given by the King out 
the lands which came by confiseati 
into the hands of the sovereign. I ask 
you to consider this matter. Th 
were given by the King.out of lands 
which came by confiscation into the 
hands of the sovereign, exactly as those 
sovereigns gave other portions of the 
same lands to private individuals, 
— descendants enjoy them to this 
ay.” 


Sir Roundell Palmer's speech will 
be studied—not read—in 
household, and by every intelligent 
individual, thronghout “the United 
Kingdom. Some may regret that 
he limits his opposition to the 
disendowment of the Wstablished 
Church. Others will use their best 
efforts to discover a flaw in’ the 
reasoniag which sustains his op- 
position as far as it gocs. And 
being so inclined, they will natu- 
rally turn to the replies which have 
been offered to it by Sir John 
Coleridge and Mr. Lowe. The for- 
mer will give them no comfort. It 
fails to meet a single argument; 
it carefully abstains from  touch- 
ing a single historical fact. It is a 
mere piece of empty declamation, 
more calculated to damage the re- 
putation of the speaker than any 
on which he has laiely ventured, . As 
to Mr. Lowe’s rhapsody, the House 
itself sufficiently marked the value 
which all sober-minded men will 
= upon that. Mr. Lowe may 

old religion, with al) its require- 
ments, in contempt, if it so please 
him; but common decency, if no 
higher motive, might, we should 
think, restrain him from exhibiti 
this sentiment too openly in 
place as'a member of Parliament 
and Minister of the Crown. How 
different in this respect is his tone 
from that of his colleague the Right 
Hon. John Bright! t is 
no Churchman—he never pretends 
to be; but Mr. Bright is imbued 
with ‘a deep sense of religion, and 
heard, we doubt not, with extreme 
rn ges the ribald misquotations 
fro oly Scripture wherewith 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
strove to bolster up his solecisms, 
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Moreover, Mr: Bright is» sincere. 
To © w the Church—not in 
Treland only, but in England also— 
is ‘with him a great religious prin- 
ciple; and his ech, able in its 
way, shows clearly enough that his 
influence in the Cabinet has been 
exerted successfully to, make Mr, 
Gladstone’s measure what it is. All 
these points our conscience-stricken 
Liberals will do. well to consider 
before the Bill gets into Committee. 
Nor is this all. Liberals not pledged 
to do the bidding of the Ultramon- 
tanists in Ireland and the Libera- 
tion Society in England, can hardly 
fail to be moved by the spectacle 
which is already beginning to be 
offered to their observation, both in 
Eagland and in Ireland, through 
the public press. Are the English 
Romanists. content with the tri- 
umph, large as it is, which the 
Prime Minister of this Protestant 
monarchy offers to them? Are the 
Trish grateful, and, being grateful, 
quiet? or the English _ gratified, 
and, being gratified, reasonable? 
Quite otherwise. 

Can anybody read what are called 
the national newspapers in Ireland, 
without seeing that the public mind 
there is growing day by day more 
éxcited? What means the renewal, 
in ‘its worst form, of assassination 
and violence everywhere? Where 
is thé acquiescence of the Romish 
hierarchy in his arrangements, on 
which Mr. Gladstone calculated? 
Why, the ‘Tablet’ itself—heretofore 
a respectable journal, conducted 
quite as much on the principles of 
patriotism as of Romanism—has 
changed its tone of late, and, flat- 
tering the author of the scheme, 
pe forward endless objections 
to the scheme itself... In the num- 
ber for the 13th of March. last, 
this “print, after doing its best to 
influence the public. mind against 
the clergy and the Protestant no- 
bility, and_ gentry of Ireland, first 
finds fault with the excessive care 
which Mr. Gladstone. takes of the 
interests of the landowners, and 
then attacking the Trinity College 
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in Anglican hands peattnas”s ir 
and we trust that portion of it w 
be abandoned’ by Mr. Gladéton 


i 


wishes the Irish people to comnat : 
his Bill any r Tre 


appreciated by them ; but it is'a dut 
him and to his Government, no 1éés € 
to themselves, to make known to hi 
popular estimate of the several featt 
of his great and noble but imperte 
scheme for the pacification of Ire 


His great and noble ‘schemell 
Yes, very great and very noble;. 
scheme which robs one soction. ah 
the ple without giving, any, 
lief aia the othen--wbich often 
the Church of Rome the «greatest 
triumph she has achieved ‘since thé 
dawn of the Reformation, and goes 
as far as human eerie 
do to extinguish Protestantism’ 
Ireland. pls 

Meanwhile Bishop Moriarty, un- 
able, we presume, to withstand P 
pressure that is put upon him, b 
gins to rival Cardinal Cullen in 
his vulgar abuse of his Protestant 
neighbours. The Cardinal himself) 
pursues the course which is familiar 
to him, becoming, indeed, a) cour 
tier, but not on Saat account: cea 
ing to be an agitator. ‘His’ 
missivé, gently declining to’ san 
tion the proposed collection ‘for thé 
oppressed Fenians on St. Patric 
Day, might have been. written | 
Mr. Gladstone himself, It, is_,, 
perfect. a piece. of . Jesuitism,,as., 
was. ever, our, fortune to.enco , 
and it has seryed its purpose. 
had precisely. the ‘effect, which it: wae 
panrkiy intended: to produce, Tt 
ept the writer clear from the charge 
of open co-operation in the move 
ment; but it didnot stop the move 
metit—no, not ever partially, “Here 
is an’ authentic account of the es 






mation in which the Fenian marty 
aré held by. their. countrymen, an 

of the reception accorded to,.some, 
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éf’theth’ at Limerick. aid ite’ restles: 
THe *Weékly News,’ speaking for 
the Pope and the’ priests, says? ° 


o# Phe list of captives set free come 
forty-nine names, and ineludes 
many gallant young fellows-whose de- 
meanour in the hour of danger and.in 
the dock won for them the ardent sym. 
pathy, of the Irish race. The greater 
Pe ker of the men whose sufferings are 
thos abridged are still in far-off Aus. 
tralia; but among those for whom thé 
of the English prisons have opened, 
and who have already been restored fo 
their homes, our readers will be glad to 
find the names of Charles J. Kickham, 
the gentle and the true; of William 
O'Sullivan, the worthy son of a werthy 
father ;)and of James .F,.X. O’Brien, 
whose eloquent vindication of, Irish pa- 
triotism in the dock will be remembered, 
while fearlessness and public. spirit are 
honoured in Ireland. Among the re- 
leased prisoners in Australia we notice 
with pleasure the names of Michael 
Moore, the pipe-maker, than whom not 
one of the brave band acted with more 
dignity and manliness ; of James Flood, 
one'of ‘the heroes of the Chester raid, 
and unquestionably as fine a specimen 
ofan Irish ‘ rebel’ as ever confronted ay 
accuser; and many others, whose daring 
deeds are remembered, and whose part, 
ing, words are cherished in every corner 
of the land.” 


7 


object which it is meant to subserve, 
Brave men, noble patriots, are at 
large again; and when they re- 


turn, as they doubtless’ ‘will, to the’ 
home of their fathers, they‘ ‘will re-' 


sume the glorious work which’ a! 
tyrant and alien Government inter- 
rupted. Meanwhile, honour be to 
their comrades whom the authori- 
ties, vainly hoping to conciliate Ire- 
land thereby, have set free. For 
them, in spite of the apostolic pro- 
testation to the contrary, collec- 
tions are made in the chapels of the 
faithful; and St. Patrick’s Day is 
chosen as the fittest in all the year 
for holding meetings and making 
declarations in their favour. Thus 
eaks Father Shanahan, the Roman 
atholic curate of St. Michael’s and 
thus make answer to him the ex- 
cited crowds that gather from all 
- quarters of Limerick to hear 
m :— 
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“tt Go hot by @ny means: 

a Fénian?’ “A*Voite. It is a 6 
are’ Hot’ Father Shanahati. ‘ 
Fenianism means Yove “for ‘Treland—~, 
Voiee—It ‘does. Father han,— 
If Fenianiem’ means attachment’ to my 
native land, if it mean ‘Ireland forthe 
Trish,” if it ‘mean that’ we are able’ 
govern oursélves as a people, then Fam 
a Feriian. A Voice —Three cheers for 
self-government. Father 

That cheer finds an echo‘in my heart; 
and not in my heart alone, but'in the 
heart of many priests in Ireland There 
may bé, to be sure—I do not for ‘one 
moment intend to conceal the facta 
eo ee - out of the hundreds’ who 
minister to the Catholics of Ireland, of. 
opinion that, forthe general welfare and 
advancement of our land, we should be 
conneeted with a powerful nation, and 
that we would not be able to’ 
ourselves if separated. A Voice.—-Wé 
would. Father Shanahan.—There' may) 
be a few, but I donot believe the priests, 
of Ireland, as'a body, are of that opinio#, 
I am therefore proud to stand up’ here 
to-night and proclaim that I am not-of 
that Splsten: if ye arpa deeply with 
those men who for years 
rule ‘a protracted martyrdom,” )I sin- 
cerely rojoive that their sufferings are: 
now about to be brought to an end, F 


rejoice sincerely, | repeat,—I rejoice a» 
much a8 any sad in this room—and I: 


~ believethere are honestand sym 
There is no mistaking this, or the’ 


hearts here to-night—and you mustvall’ 
rejoice with me, that the sufferings of so 
many are now about to be brought to a 
close. And'though it may be 


great'man who directs the helm of State - 


fay not be ablé to procure us full jus~ 
ticee’—-which means. self-government, 
of course—' still we must honour him 
as the first of the Englishmen who has 
proclaimed that Ireland must be gov- 
erned from an Irish point of view.’ The 
Irish point of view being the view of the 
speaker. But that is not all Father 
Shanahan was followed by a town coun- 
cillor; and I pray qu to mark what he 
says, because it will help you to dispel 
the noble earl’s delusion that this re- 
lease of prisoners had worked beneficially 
oo country. Mr. Lawrence Kelly 
said :— 

“*] tell you at the outset I am a Fen- 
ian, The Habeas Corpus Act has been re- 
stored, and I am not afraid of being taken 
in the morning, and I tell you, without 
any reservation, that I am a Fenian, 
My father was a Fenian, and all our gen- 
erations were Fenians, I tell you every 
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Irishman since the day the English in- 
vader put his foot on our shores, every 
Irishman who is not in the pay of the 
Government, is 6 Fenian.’ 

* This is rather opposed to the noble 
earl who propounded the doctrine, I be- 
lieve, that Ribandism is the best anti- 
dote to Fenianiem, Mr. Kelly adds, and 
I pray the noble earl’s attention :— 

“* We are promised disestablishment, 
a Land Bill, and all those measures cal- 
culated to conciliate the people; and 
whom are you to thank?’ 

“I daresay the noble earl imagines 
the response will be, ‘The Government,’ 
Not at all, The report continues -— 

“* A Voice,—The Fenians. Mr, Kelly, 
—The Fenians, unquestionably. IL.ask 

ou now, what concessions would the 
itish Government have made, what 
would they have done for us but for 
these men, if it. were not for the men in 
America? A Voice.—Three cheers for 
Grant. (Cheers.) Mr. Kelly.—I ask 
for three. cheers for General Grant. 
TRenewed cheering.) Another Voice. 
—Three cheers for Stephens. (Great 
cheering.)’ 

“ That is the view of the people of Ire- 
land. We are promised disestablizh- 
ment on a satisfactory solution of the 
land question; we are promised all 
sorts of good things, and whom are we 
to thank for it? The Fenians. More- 
over, the Government, having just come 
into office, know they have Fenians 
to thank for it, so they are going to re- 
lease them ail.” 


And now, for the present, we 
leave the matter in the hands of 
the public and of Parliament. If 
it be God’s will so to blind the 
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understandings of both that this 
ety wag xd scheme shall be car. 
ried into full effect, we must re 
ourselves fora future of far greater 
perplexity and trouble than an 

which we can look back in 


eis 


pa-t. Faith in public men has 

ready fallen with us to the 

ebb. They have long c: ased to ain 

at ‘ang they now seem bent 
) 
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abject] owing and gi ") 
force of the law tot be wil St tas 
For it is not the intelligent 
lish. people, nor the Scotch, 
even the Irish, who clamour .f 
ae eg) It is sang for 
by. the igning few whose obj 
is to eae Britain ti 
level of America. It is shouted 
for by the ignorant many who 
know only that they are not #0 
well off as they desire to be, and 
are persuaded to believe that an 
change must benefit them. And 
into the arms. of the designing 
few avd the ignorant many Mr, 
Gladstone has thrown himself. Well; 
we must wait; nor, till the melan-. 
choly truth is forced upon us, shall 
we believe that, in defiance of so 
many warnings from without, and 
in the face of their own secret con- 
victions, a majority even of the pre- 
sent House of Commons, hampered 
as they are with rash pledges, will 
vote for a measure which, if car- 
ried in its integrity, must ring the 
knell of true religion in I 

and of all confidence in the secu- 
rity of property and the justice of 
Parliament else where. 
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